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3 CONEMAUGH. 





BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





“ Fly to the mountain ! 
Terribly rang the cry. 


Fly!’ 


ou 
The electric soul of the wire 
El Quivered like sentient fire. 
be The soul of the woman who stood 
04 Face to face with the flood 
nd Answered to the shock 
4 Like the eternal rock. 
lis, For she stayed 
0d, Wich her hand ou the wire, 
ant te ‘ 
our Unafraid, 
ont Flashing the wild word down 
nt’s Into the lower town. 
Is there a lower yet and another ? 
0) Into the valley she and none other 
vs Can hurl the warning cry: 
, “Fly to the mountain! Fly! 
_ The water from Conemaugh 
Has opened its awful jaw. 
ny The dam is wide 
On the mountain side !”’ 
“Fly for your life, oh, fly!” 
They said. 
She lifted her noble head : 
Té, “I can stuy at my post, and die.”’ 
Rte. Face to face with duty and death, 
Dear is the drawing of human breath. 
=a “Steady, my hand! Hold fast 
ES To the trust upon thee cast. 
L, Steady, my wire! Go, say 
That deata is on the way. 
ble Steady, strong wire! Go, save! 
meee Grand is the power you have !” 
‘~ Grander the soul that can stand 
Fort Behind the trembling hand. 
Zan Grander the woman who dares 
Glory her high name wears. 
ranch “ This message is my last !”’ 
as Shot over the wire, and passed 


To the listening ear of the land. 
The mountain and the strand 
Reverberate the cry : 

** Fly for your lives, oh, fly ! 
I stay at my post and die.” ~ 


The torrent took her. Ged knows all. 
Fiercely the savage currents fall 

To muttering calm. Men count their dead. 
The June sky smileth overhead. 

God’s will we neither read, nor guess. 
Poorer by one more hero less 

We bow the head, and clasp the hand:— 





" 

inci “Teach is, altho we die, to stand.” 
y for East GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
Den- e 
yeles DANIEL PERITON'S RIDE. 
: BY ALBION W. TOURGEE. 
LES ALL day long the river flowed, 
tates Down by the winding mountain road, 

the Leaping and roaring in angry mood, 
S At stubborn rocks in its way that stood; 
Yom- Sullen the gleam of its rippled crest, 
ntire Dark was the foam on its yellow breast; 
the The dripping banks on either side 


But half imprisoned the turgid tide. 
By farm and village it quickly sped— 
‘pa fall The weeping skies bent low overbead— 





















































address Foaming and rushing and tumbling down 
180i, Into the streets of pent Johnstown— 
as. AD Down through the valley of Conemaugh, 
rarses! Down from the dam of shale and straw, 

OfSto: To the granite bridge, where its waters pour, 
ne Through the arches wide, with a dismal roar. 
(CLES All day] 
Sp1k8 y long the pitiful tide, 
: at death on the mountain side: 

ail day long with jest and sigh, 

eel Co Soy who were doomed that day to die, 
Ass, Z ‘ ee deafened ears to the warning roar 
—F hey had heard so oft and despised before, 











Yet women trembled--the mother’s eyes 
Turned oft to the lowering, woful skies— 
And shuddered to think what might befall 
Should the flood burst over the earthen wall. 
So all day long they went up and down, 
Heedless of peril in doomed Johnstown. 


And all day long in the chilly gloom 

Of a thrifty merchant’s counting-room, 

O’er the ledger bent with anxious care 

Old Periton’s only son and heir.— 

A commonplace, plodding, industrious youth, 
Counting debit and credit the highest truth, 

And profit and loss a more honored game 

Than searching for laurels or fighting for fame. 

He saw the dark tide as it swept by the door, 

But heeded it not till his task was u’er; 

Then saddled his horse—a black-pointed bay, 
High-stepping, high-blooded—grandson of Dismay— 
Raw-boned and deep-chested—his eyes full of tire— 
The temper of Satan— Magog was his sire— 

Arched fetlocks, strong quarters, low knees, 

And iean, bony head—his dam gave him these— 

The foal of aracer transformed to a cob 

For the son of the merchant when out of a job. 

** Now I’1l see,’”’ said Dan Peritoa mounting the bay, 
‘* What danger there is of the dam giving way !"’ 


A marvelous sight young Periton saw 
When he rode up the valley of Conemaugh. 
Seventy feet the water fell 

With a roar like the angry ocean’s swell! 
Seventy feet from the crumbling crest 

To the rock on which the foundations rest! 
Seventy feet fell the ceaseless flow 

Into the boiling guif below! 

Dan Peiiton’s cheek grew pale with fear, 

As the echoes fell on his startled ear, 

And he thought of the weight of the pent-up tide, 
That hung on the rifted mountain-side, 
Held by that heap of stone and straw 

O’er the swarming valley of Conemaugh ! 
The raw-boned bay with quivering ears 
Displayed a brute’s instinctive fears, 
Snorted and pawed with flashing eye, 
Seized on the curb, and turned te fly ! 


Dan Periton tightened his grip on therein, 

Sat close to the saddle, glanced backward again, 

Touched the bay with the spur, then gave him bis head, 

And down the steep valley they clattering sped. 

Then the horse showed his breeding—the close gripping 
Knees 

Felt the strong shoulders working with unflaggiag ease 

As mile after mile, neath the high-blooded bay, 

The steep mountain turnpike flew backwaid away, 

While with outstretched ncck he went galloping down 

With the message of warning to periled Johnstown, 

Past farmhouse and village, while shrilly outrang, 

O’er the river’s deep roar and the hoot’s iron clang, 

His gallant young rider’s premonitant shout, 

“iy! Fiy tothe hills! The waters are out !” 


Past Mineral Point there came such a roar 

As never had shaken those mountains before! 

Dan urged the good horse then with word and caress: 
’T would be his last race, what mattered distress ? 

A mile farther on and behind him he spied 

Tbe wreck-laden crest of the death-dealing tide! 

Then he plied whip and spur and redoubled the shout, 
“To the hills! To the hills! The waters are out !’’ 
Thus horseman and flood-tide came raciog it down, 
The cinder-paved streets of doomed Johnstown ! 


Daniel Periton knew that his doom was nigh, 

Yet never once faltered his clarion cry ; 

The blood ran off from his good steed’s side; 

Over him hung the white crest of the tide ; 

His hair felt the touch of the eygre’s breath; 

Thespray on his cheek was the cold kiss of death ; 
Beneath bim the horse ’gan to tremble and droop-- 

He saw the pale rider who sat on the croup ! 

But clear over all rang his last warning shout, 

“To the hills! Tothe hills! For the waters are out!’ 
Then the tide reared its head and leaped vengefully down 
On the horse and his rider in fated Johnst»wn ! 


That horse was a hero, so poets still say, 

That brought the good news of the treaty to Aix; 
And the steed is immortal, which carried Revere, 
Through the echoing night with his message of fear; 
And the one that bore Sheridan into the fray, 

From Winchester town, “ twenty miles away’; 

But none of these merits a nobler lay 

Than young Daniel Periton’s raw-boned bay 

That raced down the valley of Conemaugh, 

With the tide that rushed through the dam of straw, 





Roaring and rushing and tearing down 

On the fated thousands in doomed Johnstown ! 
In the very track of the eygre’s swoop, 

With Dan in the saddle and Death on the croup, 
The foam of his nostrils flew back on the wind, 
And mixed with the foam of the billow behind. 


A terrible vision the morrow saw 

In the desolate valley of Conemaugh ! 

The river had shrunk toits narrow bed, 

But its way was choked with the heaped-up dead. 

*Gainst the granite bridge with its arctes four 

Lay the wreck of a city that delves no more; 

And under it all, so the searchers say. 

Stood the sprawling limbs of the gallant bay, 

Stiff-cased in the drift of the Conemaugh. 

A goodlier statue man never saw— 

Dan’s foot in the stirrup, his hand on the rein ! 

So shall they live in white marble again; 

And ages shall tell, as they gaze on the group, 

Of the race that he ran while Death sat on the croup. 
MAYVILLE, N. Y. 


CAN CRIMINALS BE REFORMED? 








THE INDEPENDENT, appreciating the importance as 
well as the difficulty of reforming our criminals, desires 
to give all possible aid to the work in their behalf, wher- 
ever prosecuted. That our readers may know what has 
been done in and about New York, and to what extent 
success may be hoped for, we have obtained the follow- 
ing opinions from those who are especially qualified 
to give valuable views on the subject. 


BY CHARLTON T, LEWIS, ESQ., 


CHAIRMAN OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTE¢t OF THE PRISON ASSOCTA- 
TION OF NEW YORK. 





THE old maxim, ‘‘Once a criminal always acriminal,”’ 
is not founded in human nature. The fact is, as shown 
by the uniform experience of the men who have devoted 
themselves to the study of prison discipline, that, of the 
aggregate number of those who are sentenced to prison 
for crime in any civilized country, not less than eighty 
per cent., on the average, are susceptible to moral influ- 
ences; that is to say, their character and habits are such 
that when every possible influence that their surround- 
ings can exercise is of the best, they may be expected to 
become decent, self-supporting members of society. The 
experiment made on a large scale by the British Gov- 
ernment and the thorough revision, during the last 
twenty years, of their entire system of prisons, bas pro- 
duced a result that is fairly represented by this state- 
ment; and it is confirmed at all points by the experience 
of such institutions in the United States as the Elmira 
Reformatory, in which the same general principles have 
been adopted. To the criminal the most terrible pun- 
ishment is to be taken in hand for reformation. The 
criminal classes protest against the Elmira Reformatory 
as they never protest against our state-prisons; it would 
seem, therefore, that that form of penalty is likely to be 
most efficacious which the criminal likes least. 

In Great Britain, sixty years ago, previous to the ref- 
ormation of the prison system, convicts were generally 
transported to some penal colony, like Botany Bay. 
Pending transportation they were confined in what were 
called ‘‘ the hulks,” in the ports of Great Britain. Very 
often they were not transported at all but were kept in 
the hulks during the whole period of their confinement. 
Then, gradually, a prison system was built up to take 
the place of transportation, but, by the intercourse be- 
tween the prisoners, by the neglect to isolate different 
élasses of prisoners so as to prevent the association of 
hardened criminals with first offenders, and by the lack of 
suitable employment for them, the prisons became them- 
selves, to a large extent, schools of crime, and there was 
very little improvement in the general results of the 
prison system until Sir Walter Crofton attracted gen- 
eral public attention to bis plan, the principal idea of 
which was the reformation of such prisoners as were 
susceptible of it. 

Beginning with the Crofton system successive years 
have shown continual improvements in the prison system 
of Great Britain, and now that system seems to have 
reached a point far nearer perfection than the penal 
system of any other nation of which we have record. Its 
grand results are seen in the statistics which are offi- 
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cially published by the Home Department_of the British 
Government. and which show that, while there has been 
a vast increase in the population of Great Britain during 
the last generation, there has been a decrease of somie- 
thing like one-half in the criminal population of the 
Island. This immenge change may be due, in part, to 
emigration, and you may say that it is in part due to 
the decline of intemperance and the growth of other 
wholesome influences. None of these agencies, how- 
ever, account for the greater part of the change, and, in 
order to understand it fully, we must look at the change 
in the penal system, particularly of the prison discipline. 
There we find enough toe account for it all. 

The first thing that has to be impressed on a man who 
has fallen into criminal life is a sense that his own fu- 
ture depends upon his prison conduct; and it is usually 
necessary to impose upon him a very severe discipline 
for « considerable period of time before that fact can be 
fully and properly impressed upon him. In the British 
system he is confined in solitude, at hard labor of the 
most monotonous character, for nine months, and noal- 
leviation of his severe lot is to be attained at all except 
by diligent, faithful labor. No sentimental pledges or 
promises of reformation avail him anything. He must 
earn his release from that condition by nine months of 
persistent, hard work. If he loses any time, is refrac- 
tory, idle, negligent, the time is simply prolonged until 
his conduct is satisfactory. After that, he can be em- 
ployed in what is called congregate or associated labor, 
with other prisoners of the same general class; that is to 
say, without permitting the association of hardened 
criminals with those who are susceptible to their influ- 
ences; and by diligence and good behavior he may 
gradually acquire many alleviations of his condition, the 
greatest of them being the shortening of the term of 
service, which a perfect record of his conduct secures to 
him. 

The second great requirement for such a case is that 
the prisoner shall be taught some form of industry, by 
which he can support himself when he leaves the pris- 
on. The large majority of those who are so confined 
have no trade, no profession, no business, and are not fit 
forany. A period of education for labor is essential, 
while, practically, it has been found that no less time 
than from three to four years of steady discipline of this 
character can be relied on as sufficient. 

As for religious influences, practically the 
State has very little and can have very little 
to do with them. The convicts who are most 
susceptible to the influence of religious feeling are not 
those whose reformation is most thorough and who are 
most to be trusted when they leave the prison. The ap- 
peal to religion had better be made, for the most part, 
after something like a basis of moral character is found 
to exist and to be established in the man. 

I believe in hereditary influences; the children of 
criminals are apt to be criminals, Intemperance, idle- 
ness, the association together of the vicious classes, also 
account for the existence of criminals. There is a ten- 
dency in a civilized community for the criminal classes 
to become a body of recognized enemies of society, to 
go by themselves and live by preying on their neigh- 
bors. When this process is completed, the best thing 
for the Government to do is to put its hand un the whole 
criminal class, either by shutting them up, or by a judi- 
cious use of the new method of disposal by ele tricity, 
There is always a body of hopeless criminals for whom 
nothing else can be done, and the least society can do 
for them is to shut them up and keep them at hard work 
earning their support by working for the state, with no 
hope of escape unless by a thorough reformation, 
whic] , in many cases, would have to be looked for be- 
yond this life. 

The Prison Association has helped a great many thou- 
sand criminals on their discharge from prison by obtain- 
ing work, giving them an opportunity to support them- 
selves, and so siving them from re-entering a life of 
crime. Wealso watch over the courts, and try, as far 
as possible, to prevent the conviction of the helpless 
and the friendless who may be falsely accused of crime. 
We have authority from the legislature to visit and in- 
spect all the prisons in the state and to report their con- 
dition and their needs tothe proper authorities. A great 
many men who come out of prison live very respecta- 
ble lives afterward. If a man comes out of prison 
without having been under the exercise of any reforma- 
tory influence, his first impulse is to go back to his crim- 
inal associations and become the enemy of society again. 
We cannot expect to do much with suchaman. Our 
hope is that the prisun discipline itself will exert a re- 
formatory influence on the man and, if he comes out 
of prison with a purpose to become an honest man, we 
can give him some help and prevent him from being 
again led astray. 

Tne Fassett bill, so-called, which has become a law in 
New York within a few days, wascarefully drawn 
on the general lines of the British system to which 
I have alluded, and will introduce into this state 
for the first time all the great outlines of the re- 
formed system of penal jurisprudence for which students 
of the subject have been iab« ring for the last generation. 
It marks a great advance in legislation on the subject, 
and itis impossible to anticipate too much good to come 
from it. 





BY HENRY A. GILDERSLEEVE, 
Jupee ov THE New YORK COURT OF GENERAL SESSIONS. 


CaN criminals be reformed? If bycriminal you mean 
@ professional criminal, a person who has deliberately 
entered upon a criminal life, or one who, by habit, sur- 
roundings and circumstances, has drifted into a crimioal 
life without any original intention of becoming a crimi- 
nal (because very few persons ever start out with that 
intention), my answer is, that a change of life ur refor- 
mation only happens in very exceptional instanc-s, It 
happens when a criminal has become so old or unfo1- 
tunate that he can no longer pursue the particular line 
of criminal life which he has been following. I have 
known several instances where, at different iimes, 
criminals have professed reformation, but have fallen 
right back into their old habits; they only abstained 
frm crime while they had no longer the physical capac- 
ity to commit it. 

But this is no reason why philanthropic people should 
not interest themselves in the so-called criminal classes. 
Professional criminals are not numerous. Many per- 
sons commit crime through the force of circumstances, 
much against their own inclinations by reason of falling 
in with bad associates, by reason of great poverty, in 
order to gratify some temporary ambition—through a 
mistake in judgment they commit crime for the purpose 
of temporarily advancing their interests; such people I 
do not consider as professional criminals and as perma- 
nent members of the criminal class, and they can very 
often be led into honest living and, in many such cases, a 
perfect reformation can be brought about. I have known 
a great many instances where this has been done. All 
that such persons require, after they have seived their 
terms of imprisonwent, is reputable employment, the 
recognition of respectable people and a little encuurage- 
ment. Such help is not given by suciety as often as it 
might be, but, where it is given, it often meets witha 
ready response and results in great benefits to the unfor- 
tunate. 

I believe, too, that there are many cases where young 
men may be said to have been made criminals by suciety, 
which often will not extend the belpI have suggested. 
Parents do not want torun the risk of allowing their 
sons to associate with a young man who has served a 
term of imprisonment. Business men, apprebersive of 
results, do not want to take them into their employ. It 
is with that class of offenders and in that direction that 
philanthropic people and reformatory institutions can 
do a great deal of good and reach very satisfactory re- 
sults. 

So it often happens, in cases where the offenders are 
quite young and for the first time convicted of crime, 
that the judge is justified in suspending judgment where 
the offender can get employment and receive recognition 
from respectable people. I have known a great many 
instances of that kind. I have one in mind now where 
the young man is the editor of a flourishing paper, a 
highly respected man and very prosperous, {[n one or 
two other cases the persons are now members of Con- 
gress. They were convicted of felonies, but the deeds 
were done under impulse, yielding to a sudden tempta- 
tion, the result of bad associates and not the outcome of 
any innate wickedness and depravity. Having met 
with encouragement these people saw the error of their 
ways and became good citizens. I know of one or two 
female criminals who have married respectable hus- 
bands, and have made very good wives. 

In regard to the effect of religious work among crimi- 
nals, I think there have been cases where such people 
have really been touched by the grace of God—have felt 
‘*a new birth” io the sense that religious people under- 
stand it; and by the grace of God have sometimes been 
led toreform and been restrained from a wicked Jife; but 
it very seldom bappens. Even within the last month 
there has come under my observation the case of a man 
who, in several instances, obtained money by false pre- 
tenses; misrepresentations in regard to his identity and 
his ownership of property in other cities enabled him to 
effect transactions that put into his hands considerable 
property. When locked up in the Tombs he succeeded 
in convincing some very kind-hearted religious pec- 
ple that he bad really reformed, was a sincere penitent, 
and wanted to lead a Christian life. My own judgment 
was that he was simply deceiving his religious visitors. 
Tnere is no doubt that he was playing upon them the 
same confidence game that he bad played on others in 
obtaining their property; any mercy extended to him 
would have been thrown away. But he was a man who 
had reached the meridian of life. 

I do not think long terms of imprisonment reform the 
prisoner; I see no recommendation in their favor except 
for the strictly professional criminal, and the argument 
in favor of a long term of imprisonment for him is sim- 
ply this: that it puts him out of the way where he can- 
not prey upon society. Of course, where a man is a 
professional criminal, he should be locked up for life, 
kept away, not allowed any opportunity to commit a 
crime. Otherwise than that, I do not think long sen- 
tences have any merit; they do not deter a man from 
the commission of an offense once in a hundred times. 
A man who becomes so desperate as to enter, for ‘he 
first time in his life, a dwelling house at night and steal 
property, does not look forward to a long sentence with 
any fear. He takes his life in his hand when he enters 








the house; he is in danger of being shot down by the 
owner, and he is in such a desperate situation that he is 
ready to commit suicide or take tne life of some other 
person. 


BY THOMAS BYRNES, 
CHIEF OF THE DETECTIVE FORCE OF NEW YorK. 





In considering the character or moral nature of crim- 
inals we should remember how most of them become 


} malefactors, Most thieves sent to prison for the first 


time have stolen simply because they wanted money at 
the time for some particular purpose. In an unforty- 
nate moment they happened to steal; they are found out, 
convicted and sent to jail, tho probably they know noth- 
ing about criminal life, as such, But through that one 
unfortunate occurrence they are sent to prison, and 
when they come cut they are thoroughly experienced jn 
crime, because all the time they have been in prison 
they have been associating with criminals. 

The method of solitary confinement, however, as pur- 
sued under the British penal system is, in my judgment, 
inhuman. There are prisons in the United States where 
solitary confinement is resorted to, and when the 
men who have been punished in that way come cut 
of prison they are generally idiotic for six months or g 
year afterward. Ido not believe in the British system 
uader any circumstances; I do not believe the solitary 
system ever has the effect of reforming the criminal, 
and I will say that, according to my judgment and ex- 
perience, no confinement ever reforms a criminal 

Of course my business has always been to catch crim- 
inals, not to reform them. When it is asked what are 
the best methods of reforming criminals, we touch q 
problem that some of the ablest men in the world have 
been considering for very many years. As I say my 
business all the time is to send thieves to jail. There 
are other people who devote their time to reforming the 
criminals; they had better settle the questien of reform 
among themselves. My personal opinion is that it js 
utterly impossible to reform criminals. There are certain 
fancy measures pursued in this city for the reformation 
of criminals, but they are all bosh; they do not reform 
the outlaws. To some extent sach efforts are made for 
the purpose of public notoriety. I know people in this 
city who claim that they want to reform thieves. They 
get hold of notorious scoundrels when they come out of 
state-prison, and so long as the thief is a good “star 
actor,” and goes from place to place and tells all sorts of 
things that are villainous and bad about himself (no mat- 
ter whether they be lies or the truth), he is lauded around 
by these people as a great attraction. The moment he 
discontinues that kind of performance they throw him 
outin the street because he 1s of no use to them; he doe=n't 
“draw.” I know of criminals who have gone through 
that kind of experience, and have come to me and asked 
for a few dollars to help them out of trouble. 

My experience has taught me the truth of the old 
saying, ‘‘ Once a thief always a thief.” There are cer- 
tain intelligent criminals who have served terms in 
states-prison and who may, in the latter part of their 
lives, become more careful in their conduct. A manof 
that sort may have accumulated a little money. He 
will take a new thief and use him, send him to the front 
where there is a chance for him to go to jail, while the 
planner of the scheme will sit in the background where 
there is a fair share of protection and two-thirds profit, 
That is the only kind of criminal reformation I know of. 

So far as the efforts of religious people are concerned 
in this matter of criminal reformation, I say tbat their 
efforts are Jaudatle. They certainly mean well, They 
devote time and money to the work; but they bave no 
practical expcrience with criminals, and their efforts 
count for very little. It is sometimes claimed that, 
under the influence of prayers and preaching, tbe crim- 
inal’s heart is touched, he sees the error of his ways, he 
is converted; Ido not believe it. As the word “ refor- 
mation ” is ordinarily used, I know there is no such ex- 
perience among thieves. 

I think that all prisoners should have work to do be- 
cause it is good for their health and keeps their minds 
occupied. 

When a convict comes out of prison every man’s hand 
is raised against him if he tries to lead an honest life. 1, 
to-day, give more help and assistance in various ways to 
criminals than any man in this country having the 
same means. There is not aday of my life that some 
thief does not come to me for aid. I help them and cause 
them to be helped in every way that I can, when I think 
that they want to get on the right road again; but that 
is only an illusory idea on the part of the criminal. 
When they first come out of jail they all want to reform. 
Then, in three or four days or a week they get drunk, go 
with their former companions and they are back in the 
old life again; it seems as natural as a child going to its 
mother’s breast for milk. 





BY CHARLES STEWART, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE HOUSE OF INDUSTERY AND REFUGE ¥OR 
DISCHARGED CONVICTS, New YORK. 

I believe that convicts can be reformed and made good 
members of society. There is important testimony to 
the truth of this idea. The late Dr. Rush, of Philadel- 
phia, once remarked: ‘‘I have no more doubt of every 
crime baving its cure, in moral and physical influence, , 
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than I have of the efficacy of Peruvian bark in inter- 
mittent fevers.” Dr. Wines, whose life might be 
gaid to have been devoted to this work. left us this testi- 
mony: “ Whether criminals are susceptible to reforma- 
tory influences and may be lifted out of the abyss into 
which they have fallen is no Jonger an open question. 
Experience has demonstrated the fact, and all authority 
worthy of the name utters its voice to the same effect.” 
Sefior Armengol, of Spain, declared that “ criminals 
might say: ‘We are criminals because society used no 
means to make us virtuous.’” 

In order to reach the best results in the reformation of 
the criminal you must instill into his heart the will to do 
right, and to do it in the right way. For instance, a 
man comes out of prison and wants to lead an honest 
life. He has been in prison five, ten or twenty years, 
and finds nearly every hand raised against him on ac- 
count of his past record, and he cannot obtain a situa- 
tion. He has got to give some evidence of his reforma- 
tion and of the genuineness of his professions. In this 
institution we give him the opportunity todo that. An 
earnest advocate of prison reform at a London Congress 
said: ‘‘ In vain shall we have given the convict an im- 
proved mind and heart, in vain shall we have imparted 
to him the capacity for industrial labor, and the will to 
advance himself by worthy means, if on his discharge 
he finds the world against him, with none to trust him, 
none to meet him kindly, and none to give him the op- 

portunity of earning honest bread.” 

Men come from state-prison to our institution. Here- 
tofore the cry of the criminal has been that nobody 
would help him, nobody would trust him, that he could 
do nothing else but go back to his old companions and 
engage in crooked business. Now, if he desires to lead 
an honest life, he can come here an@ we provide him 
with bed and board, free of expense; from the clothing 
that is Gonated to us we give him clothes; and we pro- 
vide him with work on the premises (the manufacture of 
brooms and brushes), paying him for his services from 
fifty cents to ten dollars a week, depending on his abil- 

ity. If he really has a desire to do better, he has an op- 
portunity here. 

But I believe the only way to reform the criminal 
thoroughly is to bring him under the influence of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. There are exceptional cases of 
men who have not come under religious influences, who 
have becume honest and obtained good positions; but we 
believe in bringing the criminal under the influence of 
theGospel. Of the criminals that come under our influ- 
ence { do not believe that twenty-five in a hundred ever 
go back to prison. Our great object is to get hold of the 
criminal within twenty-four hours after he leaves the 
prison. I think that nearly every man when he leaves 
prison intends to do better; but the great trouble is they 
meet their old companions at the depot, they are led to 
take a drink or two, they visit their old haunts, and, be- 
fore they know it, they are engaged in some crooked 
work, We find it of the utmost importance to get hold 
of the discharged prisoner as soon as possible after he 
has left the prison, while he is in a state of repentance. 
We have now in this place an expert bank burglar, who 
is anxious to lead an honest life and is content to earn 
only $7 a week and his board. 

Since the Home was founded 1n 1879, 2,311 men have 
been received as inmates, and 1,061 of these have ob- 
tained emmployment while here. During the year 1887 
there were 215 men admitted. In eighty per cent. of 
these cases the ex-convicts stated that the use of intoxi- 
cants had been the cause of theircrime. During that 
year we obtained employment for 62 of these men, as 
follows: Laborers, 10; agents, 7; clerks, 7; seamen, 1; 
painter, 1; assisted to their homes, 5; waiters, 6; porters, 
8; shoemakers, 2; carpenter, 1; elevator man, 1; ped- 
dler, 1; carpet-layers, 2; cooks, 2; firemen, 2; watchmen, 
2; cigar-makers, 2; molder, 1; plumber, 1; packer, 1; 
steward, 1; cabinet-maker, 1; broom-sewer, 1; machin- 
ist, 1. We hold Gospel meetings every Sunday evening 
and three week-day evenings and a Bible-class every 
Sanday morning. 





BY ALEXANDER S. WILLIAMS, 
INSPECTOR OF THE NEW YORK POLICE. 





The general public, who look upon criminals as a class 
by themselves, are apt to think that one criminal is very 
much like another. This is not the fact. I have been a 
policeman for nearly a quarter of a century, and I have 
never seen two criminals who were very nearly alike in 
character, A Siamese-twinship in the annals of crime 
isunknown. Thousands of men get drunk in the United 
States every year, but each man under the influence of 
liquor manifests characteristics peculiar to himself. 
And so, when we enter the criminal world and seek to 
deal with its members from any point of view, we must 


look upon them individually, not collectively. 


I suppose in seeking to reform such men a very impor- 
tant matter for consideration would be how they became 
criminals. People say that drinking leads to crime. 
That is not true. Thousands of men drink who never 
become criminals, and many of the most dangerous 
malefactors that the police have to deal with are either 
total abstainers from liquor, or use it in great modera- 
tion. Gambling and loose women, however, often lead 
young men into the commission of crime. Parents 


themselves are sometimes responsible for their children 
being outcasts, and in this way: take an honest father 
and mother who, during most of their lives have been 
poor, and emigrating to this country years ago have 
become prosperous. Now they live in a brown-stone 
house in a respectable part of the city, while once they 
lived in a tenement on a back street. They have con- 
siderable money and they propose to bring up their 
cbildren as ‘‘ ladies and gentlemen.” They do not teach 
the boy a trade, because they consider that is low and 
vulgar; they do not repress the vanity of their daughter, 
but rather encourage her in her love of dress and dis- 
play of personal charms. The parent fails in business, 
cr finds he is unable to keep up the style of living he 
commenced; the boy, now a young man, who has had 
his tastes formed for luxurious and fast living, which 
former abundance made it possible for him to enjoy, 
now resoris to forgery or embezzlement to obtain 
money, while the girl fond of fine dress and gayety 
soon finds ‘‘ friends:” to gratify her tastes, and drifts 
through the various winding ways of degradation until 


she reaches the status of a nymph du pave. Many 
criminals come to us in that way. 
Then, again, society itself makes criminals. To illus- 


trate: I heard to-day about the case of a young man, a 
clerk in a large merchautile house in this city. He had 
become infatuated with a woman of loose character and, 
in order to get money to continue his expensive dissipa- 
tion, raised a check for $3,500. His mother was in- 
formed by the head of the firm of what had occurred 
and, being fairly well off, she made the amourt good to 
her son’s employers. The son expressed great repent- 
ance for what he had done, was made to see the foolish- 
ness of his infatuation; the matter was kept quiet, and 
the firm allowed him to retain his position in their em- 
ploy. Now, if he had been exposed, if no kindness or 
consideration had been shown to him, no opportunity 
given him to redeem himself, the chances are that he 
would have started off on a criminal career. If society 
tries to crush the reputation, the hopes, of a young n.an, 
at the start, it is generally the case that he turns upon 
society and mades up his mind to prey upon his fellow- 
men. 

I do not believe in the efficacy of the various religious 
enterprises for the reformation of criminals. Thousands 
of dollars are given every year by the rich people of 
New York for the reformation of various classes of de- 
linquents. I think for every twenty-five cents that goes 
to the criminal they want to help, seventy-five cents 
goes for the salaried officials who manage the institu- 
tion. 

And I have known of certain things being done in con- 
nection with that kind of work which have not im- 
pressed me very favorably. I know the case of one 
Mission which a certain criminal attended. He seemed 
to enjoy the meetings and to feel the effects of religion; 
in fact, became ‘‘converted.” He told his experience 
half a dozen times at different meetings and was con- 
sidered quite a ‘“‘card” for the Mission. At last he got 
tired of speaking at the meetings and felt that he no 
longer wanted tu stand up before the public and tell, 
night after night, what a bad man he had been, and he 
stopped going to the Mission. Meanwhile he had se- 
cured a situation with a down-town firm. When the 
head of the Mission found the ex-criminal no longer at- 
tended the meetings, where he had been such an attrac- 
tion, he went to him and urged him to come to the Mis- 
sion and again tell his experience. But the man said, 
‘* No, I think I have done enough of that.” This good 
missionary man then went down to where the man 
worked, told his employers that he had been a thief and 
that they had better get rid of him, and he was promptly 
discharged. 

I have known loose women who were trying to reform 
to meet with similar experiences. I have known them to 
be employed in stores. Some day aman would come 
in who knew what their past life had been; he would 
go to the proprietor and say: ‘‘I cannot allow my fam- 
ily to trade here if you keep such a woman fora clerk.” 
And she, the woman who was doing all in her power to 
reform, was thwarted in her efforts by society. 

The attitude of criminals toward society is largely the 
fault of society itself. A criminal who is really trying 
to re’orm should be given a better charice and more op- 
portunities to get employment than he has at present. 
If merchants and business men were more liberal in 
dealing with their employés and paid them salaries 
commensurate with their services, perhaps we should 
not hear of so many book-keepers and clerks going 
wrong. 

I do not think prisons have a reformatory influence on 
convicts uniess they are kept employed during their con- 
finement. Every prisoner should be kept at some kind 
of work. 

But all the criminals are not known as such. A good 
many of our bank tellers, our bank presidents, and our 
ministers are morally bad; ¢.¢., bad by nature. Have 
you not seen men who bave lived apparently respectable 
lives, at death had ** tony” funerals, but who were hon- 
est simply because they never saw a safe opportunity to 
be dishonest ? All their lives they have been criminals, 
thieves in heart, and have simply been honest through 
fear, or because they could not get the price for the 





crime they were willing to commit, 





BY JAMES W. RIDGEWAY, 
DISTRICT ATTOLNEY FOR KINGS COUNTY. 





From my experience I should say that many criminals 
have been reformed, and for this.resson: If you cunvict 
a thousand people in a year, in ten years the convictions 
would aggregate ten thousand; you will not have ten 
per cent. of those people come back to you, so that they 
either cease to commit crimes or they go to some other 
part of the country.. I think a great many people who 
are arrested, and justly convicted of crime feel, after 
they get to prison, that they have done wrong, that 
there is something else to live for and to work for, and 
they become better men when they come vut. 

Society does not always treat the criminal right. 
When a man comes out of prison and shows a disposi- 
tion to do right, if society would take hold of him, try 
and do something for him, encourage him and rot con- 
stantly show that it is suspicicus of him because he 
once went wrong, there would be more criminals re- 
formed than there are at present. When a man comes 
from prison and is constantly reminded of the fact that 
be was once convicted of a crime and served a term in 
prison, he becomes discouraged and there is nothing left 
for him to do but to find consolation in the society of the 
law-breaking classes. 

I approve of long terms of imprisonment for incor- 
rigibie offenders; I do not think long sentences reform 
the men, but society can only protect itself against such 
offenders by locking them up. 

Many criminals can be reformed; but the reformation 
depends on the man himself. A great many people can- 
not make any distinction between right and wrong: 
when they do wrong they do not fee] that they are 
breaking « moral Jaw; they feel that there is some pun- 
ishment, but they do not think they have done wrong. 
You can never do anything toward reforming such a 
person. Take a man whose early teachings and su:- 
roundings have been good; he yields to temptation and 
does wrong; any punishment, no matter how small, is 
severe to him and the disgrace he feels is poignant. Such 
a man, I think, can be reformed. 

I do not believe very much in the “‘ conversions” made 
in prison. When an offender leaves prison after having 
experienced religion in prison, gets a smell of the fresh 
air, possibly takes a few drinks and meets some of his 
old cron‘es, the reaction is too much for bim. The ef- 
forts of religious and philanthropic persons in and out 
of prison certainly do no harm, and they way do scme 
good. ‘ 

The question as to how the criminal can be reformed 
is a very difficult one to answer. A man may come out 
of prison who might, by acts of kindness and the assist- 
ance of honest people, be kept straight. But the trouble 
is, society doesn’t like to take hold of criminals; a man 
doesn’t want to invite them to his residence, and a mer- 
chant doesn’t feel like employing an ex-convict in his 
counting-house, because the clerks there would not feel 
like associating with him. I believe that society ought 
to be more lenient and liberal toward the criminal; that 
is the only way of accomplishing anything for him. 


BY PATRICK G. DUFFY, 
PoLice JUSTICE OF NEW YORK CIty. 


Can criminals be reformed? Once in a great while. 
In most cases crime is innate. Criminals are born 
bad and, in my large experience, I have found that 
they generally die bad. This maudlin sentiment that we 
find expressed about criminals, about their amelioration 
and restoration to citizenship, should not prevail. The 
kinder you treat the more hardened criminal, the 
more he will sneer in his sleeve at you. When a crim- 
inal gets his discharge from any of our state-prisons or 
penitentiaries, he is allowed to bid good-by to all with 
whom he is acquainted in the prison, and they invaria- 
bly say to him: ‘‘ Good-by, Charley ” (Jack, or whatever 
his sobriquet may be), ‘‘ it won’t be long before you get 
back here again; we will meet again soon.” Ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred that prophecy turns out 
true. 

I had twenty-five years’ experience as a teacher of 
youth and, for eleven years, was principal of a school in 
New York City. I discovered that ‘‘ moral suasion” 
with some boys was thrown away, that nothing but the 
rod would bring them to terms; as Solomon says, 
‘Spare the rod, spoil the child.” With criminals, make 
their punishment so irksome to them that they will not 
care to return soon again to prison. I have read some- 
where that years ago garroting and thuggism were 
stopped in London only by the exercise of the severest 
measures; prisoners, when found guilty of such crimes, 
were sentenced to receive thirty or forty lashes at peri- 
odic times for offenses committed against life or prop- 
erty. The result was that these crimes were soon 
stopped. 

I do not believe in dealing severely with the human 
race. I believe that where moral suasion can be used it 
ought to be; but some men are born so infernally bad 
and with such a diabolical desire to do wrong, that noth- 
ing but the lash can bring them to a sense of their duty 
to society. 

During the past year I sent to Blackwell’s Island some 
ten or eleven thoueand prisoners, their terms of im- 
prisonment averaging from five days to twelve months, 
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Their confinement in the different institutions appears to 
me not to have done them much good, as they come 
again and again before the courts charged with the same 
or similar offenses. I believe there is too much senti- 
mentalism prevalent about criminals. What is inborn 
in a man or a woman cannot be eradicated by the mod- 
ern methods advocated by good but mistaken people in- 
terested in stopping crime. 

In regard to whether or not crime is bereditary, I 
will say that abad mother seldom or ever brings up a 
good daughter, nor will a bad father produce a good 
son, because children are, by nature, imitative, and are 
apt to copy the vices of their parents. It is the fact that 
the children of criminals generally become criminals. 

Prisoners who receive loag sentences would much 
rather go to the Sing Sing state-prison; they abnor the 
idea of being transferred to Auburn, where the rules and 
regulations are very strict. They also fear the Danamora 
state-prison, in the northern part of this state, because 
there they are kept under strict watch and ward and 
compelled to work hard. Every day the fact is im- 
pressed upon them that they are suffering punisbment 
for crimes committed against society, instead of be:ng 
commiserated by people who have read of crime, but 
who practically know little or nothing about tbe 
criminal’s nature. 

If those who have these sentimental ideas of crime 
would only sit on the bench with me some Sunday or 
Monday morning, and behold the roughs and tcughs, 
the sots, sometimes murderers, sometimes burglars, 
often people accused of unnatural crimes; if they were 
judzes of paysiognomy, they would come tothe con- 
clusion that there is no reformation for most criminals, 


The only way to stop crime is to punish it severely and 
speedily. The ‘“law’s delay” in the higher class of of- 
fenses, the appeals that are taken from the courts to the 


Court cf Appeals, are encouragements to desperadoes to 
repeat their offenses. - Then, again, a man caught red- 
handed asa wurderer, perhaps who had committed other 
murders, through some technicality, some artifice, some 
quibble, will, when at last he is sentenced to be hanged, or 


** electrified,” have a number of sympathizers who nevet 
knew him before, but who will visit him in his cell, give 
him consolation, pour lavender water on bis head, la- 


ment very much his prospective taking off, and sign a 
large petition to the Governor, saying how sorry they 
are the man has to expiate his crime on the gallows or 
in the electric chain. If murderers, burglars and 
persons who commit high crimes were punished 
speedily and severely, we would bave much less to 
do in the police and other criminal courts. 

There are a great many good societies in New York 
whose mission is to reclaim the vicious and the criminal. 
Certainly, now and then, they succeed: but from my 
knowledge of crime most philanthropic effort in that di- 
rection is thrown away. If persons disposed to break 
the laws knew that speedy punishment would be meted 
out to them, our jails and prisons would not have as 
many inmates as they now contain. 





BY THE REV. J. G. BASS, 


VISTTING MISSIONARY TO THE KINGS COUNTY PRISONS. 





FoR twenty-one years I have been connected with 
wission work among prisoners. I am supported by the 
Brooklyn City Mission and Tract Society, in which are 
represented all the evangelical denominations in the 
city. If the prisoners, when they come out of prison 
are worse than when they went in, had we not better 
break up our prison system? In 1874, I brought the fact 
to the notice of the Board of Supervisors that prisoners 
discharged from the penitentiary were in rags, without 
money, unable to buy a loaf of bread or pay for a night's 
lodging; they had eitherto stealor to beg. I asked them 
to make some provision for these men. They adopted 
a plan that persons there for six months and less than 
nine should receive, on their discharge, two dollars; nine 
months and less thana year, three dollars; from a year 
to three years, five dollars and asuit of clothes; those in 
for three years or more, should receive tifteen dollars. 
When the Commissioners of Charity took charge of the 
penitentiary that resolution was annulled. According 
to the construction put upon the present law, a prisoner 
sent from the county sessions for one, two or three 
years, receives, on coming out, five dollars and a suit of 
clothes; if he is sent fur any term less than one year, or, 
if he is sent from a justices court, for any term what- 
ever, he gets nothing. I have before me a list of 140 
prisoners discharged from the penitentiary during the 
past month; only three of them were entitled to receive 
the five dollars and a suit of clothes. What is the man 
coming out of prison, without friends, without money, 
to do? If he begs he is liable to be arrested for vagrancy. 
He either steals or starves; he steals,and gets back to 
prison. There are two in prison now who came out 
without a penny not less than thirteen times, 

Society ought to make some provision for discharged 
prisoners. Toere ought to be in Brooklyn a place where 
men who evince a desire to do better should have the 
chance to make brushes, or something of that kind. 
How can the ex-convict, when he comes out of prison, 
get work todo? How many men are there with good 
characters and references who cannot get anything to 
do? Men come out of prison with the very best inten- 
tions to do right, but society does not give them « fair 





chance. An ex-convict gets work. A policeinan will 
go to his employer at the time of day when the sbop is 
full, and proclaim aloud that the new-comer is a thief. 

I have conversed with men who said they did not 
want and did not intend to be auy better. I have been 
deceived by men; but the man who has not been de- 
ceived by men bas not been among men. Ido not want 
to convey the idea that the very best place for a man to 
meud his manners, become a Christian and prepare for 
the ministry, is the penitentiary; and yet I «an call to 
mind four men that were converted in the penitentiary, 
and that are preaching the Gospel to-day. There are 
four ex-convicts members of a Methodist Church in 
Brooklyn, one of whom for twelve years has held a 
prominent position; a Baptist church in New York has 
two; in Flushing, Jamaica and some other towns on 
Long Island, I can think of twelve or fifteen men, and 
uthers connected with churches in New York. Twelve 


years ago there was a woman ccnfined in the peniten- 
tiary who was known as the Worst woman in the prison. ' 
She was arrested as a nymph du pave—a boid, bad-temm- | 


pered woman, unchaste in her speech and behavior. 
She was put under severe discipline. I tried to talk to 
her. She told me she did not want to know me. 
‘Don’t you come near me,” 


anything I can do for you?” I finally inquired. She 
laughed, and scoffingly asked me to go and get her some 
pickled lobster. I went out and got what she wanted. 
T broke the woman’s bheart—with a pickled lobster. I 
brought that woman to have some regard for me, and by 
the power of kindness and the grace of God, she was 
converted in the penitentiary and baptized there. 
When her term expired she was thirty-three years old. 
I sent her down South, and have been in constant corre- 
spondence with her until a few days ago, when she died. 
She married, was a good wife, a good Christian, and 
started Sunday-schools and conducted prayer-meetings 
in the neighborhood where she lived. 

There is a certain class of professional crithinals that 
will come bick to prison and there are others that return 
from the force of citcumstances. There was a prisoner 
before one of our judyes not long ago for stealing; he 
had been in the penitentiary for five years, was dis- 
charged two weeks before the day he was in court, and 
arrested three days before his appearance there. I asked 
the judge privately: ‘*‘ What can that poor fellow do? 
He came out of the penitentiary without money, em- 
ployment or character. What could he have done under 
the circumstances? What would you have done under 
the circumstances? Put yourself in his place; would 
you starve or steal?” 

I once belonged to the Prison Association of New 
York, but am no longer connected with it. I never saw 
any prisoners in Brooklyn being helped by them. Ido 
not knuw what they doin New York. I know I am at 
the criminal court in Brooklyn as often asI can get 
there, and I am bringing to the attention of the Judge 
and the District Attorney cases of prisoners in which I 
believe palliating circumstance exist, and that is the 
kind of work that the Prison Association professes to be 
doing all over the state. 





BY MRS. CONGER, 
SUPERINT#NDENT OF THE NEW YORK BIBLE AND FRUIT MISSION. 





Part of the business of our mission is to assist convicts 
after their release from prison. We cannot, of cour:e, 
keep track of the men after they leave us, and we do 
not feel as tho we could tell whether 4 man was thbor- 
oughly reformed until possibly he was about to die. The 
efforts at refurm often look very good on paper, but I 
tell the men all they can do is to ‘‘ watch and pray.” I 
tell them, when they go away from here, they may 
pray until they are too tired to pray any longer, unless 
they ‘‘watch”’ themselves at the same time and see that 
they avoid temptation their prayers will be of no avail. 
it is of no use to ask the Lord to help them and directly 
afterward go into the gin-mill on the corner. I never 
make any estimate of anybody’s conversion until I see 
his life. I think religious influence causes criminals 
to reflect upon their past lives, but it must be associated 
with bread and butter. You cannot simply preach to 
these people; you must give them work. Unless they 
get work they get thoroughly discouraged. 

I do not believe in solitary confinement and I do not 
think our prisons have any reformatory influence. 
When a boy begins guing to the House of Refuge he 
keeps on going. You cannot blame the public for not 
trustiu.g criminals more than they do. The people do 
frown upon them,and you and [know that we would not 
want to take a criminal in our house unless we watched 
him pretty well. I have the superintendence of them 
here, but I do not shut my eyes and my suspicions are 
never atrest. On the other hand, we try to help them 
to lead such a life as that everybody will respect them,but 
they have got to understand they must live down their 
past. There was once a bright, intelligent female con- 
vict who bad made an exceptionally good record in 
prison and who wantedto reform. I indueed my sister 
to take her to service. Twodays after she had been in 


- the house my sister told me she did not like the looks of 


the woman, that she was cat-like in her ways. But I 
urged her to keep her. Within two weeks the woman 


she exclaimed. i talked | 
gently to her, but she only raved the more. ‘Is there ' 








a 
stole from my sister several hundred dollars’ worth of 
jewelry. The ex-convict was sent to the penitentiary, 
She was an incorrigible and she ought to be kept in 
prison for the term of her natural life. 





THE UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION. 


BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR, 








On# hundred years ago the Bastile fell, aiid with j, 
fell monatchical tyranny, not only here in France but 
in the whole wide world. Those grimy men who 
came crowding from the busy faubourgs dragging their 
smoking cannon with them, came to fight for univetga] 
freedom, and most ftlly have they met their reward, 
They dealt a blow for liberty which struck the chaing 
from tnillions of slaves. Frenchmen have a right to bs 
proud of the great Revolution of 1789. It was the initia. 
tive event of modern progtess, and all int-iligent 
peoples should join bands and hearts in celebrating its 
hundredth anniversary; rejoicing that France, the 
scapegoat of the nations, has come proudly through her 
troubles—civil wars and counter-revolutions, puppet 
kings, foreign invasion and false empires; all these she 
has had to contend with, all these she has overthrown, 
and now more truly prosperous than she has ever ben, 
she opens wide her gates and bids all men come in and 
feast and rejoice with her. 

It is no easy matter to describe this world’s fair, 
which it has taken five long years to prepare. The area 
it covers is immense, and from end to end it is full of 
interest. The site is most admirably chosen, the great 
open space known at the Field of Mars—it could be 
better called the Field of Palaces. On one side rise the 
gilded dome of Napoleon’s tomb and the pointed roofs 
and gables of the military hospital Les Invalides, on the 
other, the Moorish tower of the Trocadéro, and almost 
in the center, close to the Seine, springs up, light and 
graceful, the Enffel tower. 

In 1886, when Monsieur Lockréy was Minister of Com- 
merce, he called on all French engineers to lay theit 
heads together and produce a lasting Memorial of the 
Centennial Exhibition. From the many plans proposed, 
that of Monsieur Eiffel to build a tower in iron, 3) 
meters high, was accepted; the Government gave a vole 
of credit of 1,500,000 francs, and to-day, after much ap- 
position, Paris possesses the highest monument in the 
world. Seen from a distance, one is not so much strut 
by the immense hight of the tower; it is only whenae 
is close under it one realizes its vast dimensions. Ente- 
ing the grounds from the Trocadéro, the great arches, 
the bases of the tower; form admirable frames for the 
picturesque panorama which lies beyond. 

It is now more than a month since the opening of the 
Exhibition, and tho things are still far from fioished, 
they are in a sufficiently advanced state to form a 
rational idea of the tout ensemble ; the incomplete parts, 
tho important in themselves, are not sufficiently so to 
detract from the general interest. 

The féte, on the 6th of May, the day of the inauguta 
tion, was most brilliant and successful. There wete 
rumors that the absence of royalty would render the 
proceedings flat and tame; but what might have been 
lacking in pomp was more than made up in general 
geniality and determination to enjoy. Monsieur Carnut, 
‘the gentlemanly President,” did bis best to invest the 
affair with official importance, and the drums beat 4s 
loudly and the uniforms shone as brightly as tho am 
emperor had been at their head. The weather was per- 
fect; and all Paris, in its smartest clothing, turned out 
to make holiday—all Paris and a great part of London, 
New York, Berlin, St. Petersburg and Madrid, with 
contingents from Holland and Belgium, Norway and 
Sweden and the remoter corners of the earth, such a8 
Pekin. Assanc, Australia and the far-away Sguth Ameri- 
can republics. 

The city was beautifully decorated with Venetian 
masts and flags. transparencics and devices of all kinds; 
but best of all was the appearance of the river—-stringé 
of orange-colored lanterns banging among the trees © 
that line the quays, reflecting their myriads of golden 
balls in the water, while every barge and boat glowed 
with colored light from stem to stern. It wasa good 
beginning of a great undertaking. 

During these first four weeks no one has once asked 
the tiresome question ‘‘ Will it pay?’ It has paid; the 
money success of the Exhibition is insured beforeband; 
the combination of the Government and the Credit 
Foncier, by which one issued and the other bought 
thirty millions of tickets, was a splendid financial coup. 
The Government is not only relieved from all anxiety, 
but receives its money months before it could other- 
wise have done. There can be no thieving at the gates, 
for admission is by ticket only; the nominal price of 
these tickets is one franc each, but they were quoted on 
the Bourse at forty centimes (eight cents) a few days 
ago, and can be bought at any kiosk or from the 
itinerant vender for twelve cents; they will, of course. 
fall still lower, and toward the end will probably sell 
for four and five cents apiece. 

The grounds of the Trocadéro Palace, which was built 
in 1879, and the Champs de Mars are separated by the 
river; but along, light wooden bridge has been thrown 
across. Immediately on entering the Champs de Mars one 
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finds one’s self in the pr2sence ef a number of small 
puildings, designed to give an idea of the history of 
human habitation. The series begins with the grottos of 
tae Averue Labourdormais simply made by means of 
enormous rocks which are raised vertically from the 
walls. Such were the dwellings of the Troglodytes, or 
cave-dwellers. There are also examples of the con- 
structions of the ages of stone, bronze and iron, and the 
puts built on piles in the water, as shelters against wild 
animals or equally dangerous floods. Traces of sucn 
dwellings are still to be found in Switzerland. After 
these primitive houses, which are only after all of lim- 
ited interest, is a good imitation of an Egyption house, 
its walls decorated with gaudily colored figures. From 
the Egyptians one passes to the Assyrians, Phoenicians 
and Hebrews, all possessing more or less the same char- 
acteristics. The Hindu palace, with dark-red walls and 
wide whice facings, almost windowless and giving no 
sign of habitation, has something mysterious about it, 
suggestive of the strange race whose origin and history 
js s0 old it is lost in the ages. The mystery is somewhat 
dispelled when one reaches the further end of the build- 
ing, Where are some light bamboo chairs and signs up in 
French and English, notifying that here one may get 
afternoon tea, with biscuits, for 50 centimes (ten cents). 
The waiters are white-robed, dusky-faced Orientals,who 
can just understand our order given in English, but 
shake their turbaned heads despairingly if addressed in 
Frenc.. Inside the palace is a bazar, whose stalls are 
Jaden with sweet-smelling kus-kus fans and mats, 
gandal-wood boxes, Benares toys, brass work from Cash- 
mere, and a whole host of brilliant-colored stuffs, some 
of them admirable for draping walls or for portiéres. 

Of all these reproduced houses, the Roman is perhaps 
the most charming, with its large, cool hall, straight 
windows and big, wooden balcony. An example of By- 
zantine architecture is curious; the ground floor and first 
story are ornamented with heavy, over-ornamented col- 
umns, which show that the decadence of taste had u1- 
ready begun. The Siav and Russian houses are both in 
wood; the latter with its tower, its lancet windows and 
light columns is especially graceful. The Arab house is 
not attractive; its white walls and round roof, looking 
like lime washed bee-hives, suggest heat and deadly in- 
ertia. The Chinese and Japanese pavilions are much 
gayer, with their trellises and terraces, their balconies 
and shining tiles. Inside each are stalls kept by natives 
for the sale of curiosities. The Japanese have a large 
and exceptionally interesting display, chiefly ceramic and 
lacquer work. Among the former are some vases of 
a kind I donot remember to have seen in Europe; a deli- 
cate gray, smoke-like in color and quality, appears to be 
blown over the surface of the jar, half concealing, half 
expressing an under design in gold and bronze. There is 
avery charming Japanese room, with blue-gray rugs 
laid on the matted floor, a little light and beautiful fur- 
niture, one or two pictures, and carved panels, portiéres 
in thick silk, blue embroidered on acream ground, the 
whole so delicate and dainty as to make one long fora 
home in the flowery land. 

The Laplanders, the Redskins, the Esquimaux and 
the African savages are all duly represented, as are the 
Aztecs and Incas. The Aztecs were apparently in 
the habit of writing all over their walls. No doubt if 
one could read the hieroglyphics one would be edified at 
the moral sentiments they express. One wonders if 
some waggish savant has yielded to the temptation to 
express his sentiment, on say religion or politics, in this 
public way, and goes about hugging himself in silent 
appreciation of his own joke. Iu the habitation of the 
Incas it is easy to trace certaia lines deduced from the 
Egyptian architecture. The designs for the habitation, 
of which there are thirty in all, are the work of Mons. 
Coarles Garnier, the architect of the Grand Opera 
House; the paintings and decorations are from the 
studio of Mons. Zansbon, decorative painter of the 
Opera. A little beyond the Indian palace one enters the 
quaint, narrow Cairo street, an exact reproduction of 
one of the highways of the Egypti:n city. Overbanging 
windows,with sashes and sills of curiously carved wood, 
cast a deep shadow over the lower stories, in whose dark, 
stuffy rooms workers on leather and cloth sit cross-leg- 
ged and busy. White mules, driven by barefvoted Arabs, 
trot briskly along; at every corner is a seller of strange 
sweetmeats; and now and then comes the hoarse, pecu- 
liar cry of the lemonade-seller, who drives a brisk trade 
these hot and dusty days, having frequently to fill up 
his queer-shaped green glass bottle. 

Tothe left of the Cairostreet is the palace of the Liberal 
Arts, 2 very comprehensive building, within whose walls 
one finds all sorts of things, sent by all sorts and condi- 
tionsof men—tbings scientific, frivolous, dully instruc- 
tive or eminently tiresome. Walking through it one 
comes to the Central Dome, the grand entrée to the Ex- 
position buildings, where are gathered the choicest 
national products. There are some magnificent speci- 
mens of modern tapestry adorning the walls, and a fine 
show of Sévres, Rouen and other china. 

Under the cupola of the Dome opens the hall known 
as the Hall of the Thirty Meters, which traverses the en- 
tire French section to end in the Machine Gallery; at the 
extremity of the hall is the Copper Palace, raised 
by the Societé des Metaux. It is formed of four col- 


copper, are surrounded by smaller ones in brass. The 
effect is somewhat that of a gigantic organ. To the 
right and left in the gallery are huge gates of forged 
iron. Thereis something very imposing about this metal 
section; one sees in imagination the hundreds of brawny- 
armed sons of Vulcan who have helped to rear it, and 
one feels a sympathy with this brave industry. 
The Machinery Hall is perbaps the most remarkabie 
and the most solidly admirable part of the Exhibition. 
It is a rectangular building four hundred meters long 
and one hundred and fifty broad. This immense hall is 
to remain when the buildings around it have ceased to 
be, and isto be used as a winter drill-room. I forget 
how many regiments it will hold when cleared of its 
buzzing, humming, - whirling occupants of to-day. On 
every side wheels are flying round, demonstrating how 
modern ingenuity does away with manual labor, how 
speed is the great desideratum, and how very quickly 
everything must be done to keep pace with the age. 
Mr. Edison has an exhibition in which he shows, not 
only his wonderful system of electric hghting, bat all 
his array of telephones and phonographs—around the 
latter there is alwaysa little crowd. At certain times 
of theday auditions are given, when people packed 
a dozen deep struggle to become possessed of the little 
curved handles of the machine. Itis a study to stand 
by and watch the faces. An old blue-bloused peasant, 
come up by excursion from his farm onthe banks of 
the Loire, puts the handles to his ear, drops them, his 
head full of the sounds of an unseen orchestra. After 
him comes an old country curé trying to look satisfied 
with the scientific explanation, but troubled in his mind 
as to whether it is allright. After him a pert-nosed, 
cheeky gamin de Paris, whom nothing can disconcert, 
and who dances ecstatically first on one leg, then on the 
other, as he listens to Wagner’s grand music brought 
from so far to his ear, expressing his admiration and 
content by long-drawn sibilant sounds such as ‘‘ Hé 
cc chouette c-c-c chic !” 
Five elevators take visitors to the galleries of the Hall, 
where there are rolling bridges which will carry them 
from end toend, in these galleries are exhibited ma- 
chines and methods of spinning and weaving; all things 
which concern chemical, pharmaceutical, agricultural 
and alimentary implements, paper making, printing, 
dyeing and a host of useful arts, in which England and 
the United States figure prominently. Both these coun- 
tries have large halls devoted to t e display of their pro- 
ductions. That of the United States is not yet com- 
pleted; but even in its unfinished stateit forms one of 
the most interesting sections of the Exhibition. One 
could wish that a certain eminent chocolate maker had 
chosen something other than a colossal Venus de Milo to 
serve at once as a gigantic advertisement and (we pre 
sume) to show the ductibility of his particular wares. It 
is painful to see the noble figure, with its beautiful lines. 
rendered in a shiny brown eatable. Such things call 
forth unpleasant remarks and are apt to be taken as 
samples of American taste. It is a relief to turn from it 
to the finely artistic gold and silver work of the Gorham 
Company and the Messrs. Tiffany, of New York. Thecun- 
ning and skill of the old workers in metal, which was 
once supposed to be extinct, has certainly been revived 
in the New World; and in this branch of art America 
has no rival. The flower jewelry exhibited by the Messrs, 
Tiffany is exquisite. Of all the dainty devices, the 
orchids are the most complete. The graceful and not 
too intricate flower seems to lend itself to reproduction. 
The best imitations of the humble violet or daisy are apt 
to look clumsy; but the gorgeous child of the tropics, its 
tints accurately reproduced in fine enamel, is a perfect 
success. The Winchester Company has a case of beauti- 
ful rifles and revolvers. It isimpossibleto do more than 
skim the surface of things in this letter. Ihopeto dwell 
at greater length on the American department later on. 
As it is, to use the words of a clever Frenchman: “ Inall 
that is practical, ces Yankees leadthe van.” Their surgi- 
calinstruments are calling for the expressions of delighted 
admiration from all the doctors, while in the Depart- 
ment of Dental Surgery all other nations are far behind. 
There are some extraordinarily clever inventions shown 
by the American Dental Association of Paris. 
The English, or more properly speaking the Britannic, 
section was one of the first completed, and it does great 
credit to its promoters. Among the mass of useful and orna- 
mental things shown, the pottery is to my mind the best. 
After carefully comparing it with that of otber nations, 
I come to the conclusion that English household china, 
that is dinner services, tea sets, plates and dishes of all 
kinds are the most beautiful in texture and the most 
artistic in design. Sévres is lovely, but who would not 
prefer a table spread with Crown Derby with its glowing, 
gorgeous color to the eternal blueand gold? The Messrs, 
Minton & Co. send some exquisite things, and Doulton’s 
original designs, as well as their reproductions of old 
Flemish and old Munich ware, are magnificent. 
The English cut glass and crystal is also exceptionally 
fine; and tho it does not possess the variety or delicacy 
of the Bohemian and Venetian glass, the latter is more 
suited, I think, for decorative purposes than what may 
be termed general use. 
In the Danish department there are two cases of 
porcelain, which are unique in their quaintness of de- 





umns with a central fountain; these columns, made of 


vice, which has been bought by the Danish Government, 

is as charming as it is fresh—the stork is the note of the 

whole thing; but not the stork as we, alas! know it too 

well, through meeting it eternally standing on one leg 

on splashers and fire-screens; tais stork, full of life and 

character, proudly displays both legs when occasion re- 

quires, In the same case were some specimen plates, 

always in blue and white, full of graceful and amusing 

originality. In one of them is a woman sweeping snow 

from the door; one seems to catch the swish of the 

broom and the swirl of the snow which the wind is 

blowing in wreaths and drifts. 

Close by the Trocadéro entrance there is a funny little 

station, where one can take a train called the Chemin 

de fer Decauville, to the other extremity of the Exhibi- 

tion. After passing the Spanish pavilion—the great 

building devoted to the arts of war, wherein are many 

grim cannon,torpedoes and deadly engines of all kinds— 

one arrivcs at the more peaceful display of plows and 

harro «8, reapers, Sowers, Mowers and all kinds ef farm 

implements, very spick and span in their coats of red and 

blue. Beyond them, on the Esplanade des Invalides, 

the French Colonies are represented—Tunis, Algeria, 

Tonquinin, the French Indies, and many little-known 

islands. In the Algerian department the enterprising 
cowpany of !’Oued-Rbir have a temple all to them- 
selves. To their credit be it said, they have made the 
desert blossom as the rose; they have sunk artesian wells 
in the arid plains and engendered fertile spots, where 
they cultivated fruit, especially dates of a clear, amber 
hue and peculiarly delicate flavor, for which, I am told, 
they find large market in America. 

The Tonquin palace, guarded by strange Tonquinege gol- 
diers with narrow shoulders, ugly, inscrutable faces and 
black teeth, is cool, weird and deserted. It is full of 
Strange monsters made in strange woods; the great 
beams and rafters seem of carved mahogany; it is like a 
temple to an uncanny god and somewhat oppressive. 
Not far from it is the Annamite village; inclosed in 
palings one can only look over at the low huts whose 
grass roofs hang on bamboo supports, and guess at the 
queer, musty interiors. The inhabitants, if one may 
judge of thcse over here, are the oddest specimens of 
the human race; they may be supposed to be men, but 
they look like small boys. There is a long stand of An- 
namite carriages, light, pretty little tire-wheeled vehi- 
cles, something like enlarged and raised invalid chairs. 
Before each carriage sits the owner, who combines the 
functions of steedand driver—a brown-faced creature 
about four feet high, with diminutive hands, feet and 
ankles, clad in short-sleeved, short-legged garments, with 
a most wonderful bats like an inverted lamp-shade. 
For sixty cents one may ride for an hour in one of these 
conveyances; and it is most amusing to see fine Paris- 
ian ladies or, better still, a stout French gentleman re- 
clining luxuriantly and smoking the post-dejeuner cig- 
aret while the wee, bare-legged Annamite drags him 
briskly to and fro in the sun. They cannot speak one 
word of French, but grin their thanks fur a pour-boire, 
showing the most revolting teeth, dyed black and filed 
up to sharp points! 

{ have exhausted my space, and said not one word of 
the beautiful gardens, with their shady walks and 
plashing fountaiss, laid out as only the French can lay 
out public places: the flower shows, notably those of 
roses and azaleas; the restaurants and cafés outside 
which, all through the hot days and the cool nights, 
people sit, talking, flirting, dining, or drinking the mild 
innocuous beverages of the country. In the evenings 
the Eiffel tower is lit up, myriads of tiny lamps mark- 
ing the outlines of the arches; but the great attraction 
is the illaminated fountains, columns of water flung 
heavenward, and of all changing hues, now green, now 
red, now amber fading into palest yellow, then chang- 
ing quick as thought to purple, and so through every 
color of the rainbow, whose effect they somewhat repro- 
duce. 
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‘** THE Kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence, and the 
violent take it by force.” I think that if any of us, re- 
flecting on this inspired verse, were to propose to make 
it a test—if we wereto say, ‘“‘ Let us look round and 
see how many of our professing Christians are preparing 
to enter Heaven in this way,” we should tind this kind 
of violence very rare indeed; some would even say as 
fabulous as the attempt of the Titans of old. Modern 
Christian life has become so quiet, earnest zeal to storm 
the gates of Heaven has so died away, that the very verse 
sounds strange in modern ears, and we must go back to 
medieval days, and the monks and flagellants and an- 
chorites of Syria and Egypt, to tind mer who sought, 
like the widow in the parable, to weary out their judge 
and importune themselves into Heaven. We take our 
religion very easily indeed; we make it fit into the 
rounds of ordinary business and ordinary amuseme nts, 
if we do not actually think it an interruption to our se- 
rious pursuits; and we regard death rather as the inter- 
ruption of present, than as the passage into future hap- 
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A very pious person, now standing on the brink of the 
grave and waiting daily to be called away, asked me 
not long ago a question which I will put to the reader 
as suggested by these considerations: ‘‘How is it that so 
vast a number of professing Christians, good people too, 
who really believe what the Scripture says, live on from 
day to day as if there were no death, and after it no 
Heaven, no Hell? They would be honestly shocked, 
if any one told them that they were practical unbeliev- 
ers, and would honestly declare their faith as revealed 
in our religion, and yet on thiscardinal point—the pre- 
paration for the life hereafter—they seem so apathetic 
and listless as to appear real skeptics.” 

I want now to think out, without prejudice, the an- 
swer to this question. 

I am not content to reply at once, as perhaps some 
readers have already done silently, that this negligence 
arises simply from the improvidence of human nature 
generally; from the fatal habit of postponing serious 
qu‘stions and of incurring moral debts without counting 
the cost or remembering that the day of reckoning is ab- 
solutely certain. I do not think this a satisfactory an- 
swer; for the class we are considering, who show so 
curious an apatby and idleness about the next world, are 
not the reckless and improvident—at least many of them 
are not—but rather people of great sobriety and pru- 
dence in their worldly affairs. They make careful prep- 
aration for their own future in this life; they even ar- 
range with minute care the disposal of their property, so 
as to insure the comfort of their families when they are 
gone. Is it fair to say that these people, so provident 
for the future in this life, go astray from mere improvi- 
dence as regards the life to come? 

This answer, then, is idle, and ought not to satisfy a 
serious inquirer. 

Let us adept another line in the hope of better success, 
It seems to me that if a man of known prudence and 
foresight stands aloof when we read to him that verse, 
and far from joining the violent, takes bis side, if he hasa 
side, with the careless and the skeptic, he must do so 
from some doubt, some want of conviction, which makes 
him attend to his worldly affairs as certain and lay aside 
the active consideration of the next world as uncertain. 
We have indeed described him as orthodox—and so he is; 
as believing in religion and to some extent practicing it 
—and so he does; but let us look closely and see whether 
this orthodoxy applies to all the articles of faith and the 
whole of the teaching of his Church. 

In the present day, when active persecution for opin- 
ion in religion has gone by, when there is no Inquisition, 
no direct punishment for heresy, is there not a wide- 
spread habit of mental reservation on a few special 
points, while there is a general acquiescence in creeds? 
Are there not many good people who would not for the 
world be thought skeptics, and set if we press them on 
some particular doctrine, waver and tell you that they 
cannot accept it? I see a tendency in the present day, 
when the body of dissentients becomes large enough, to 
drop such a doctrine quietly out of Church teaching, 
without professing any schism; or else to argue it away 
as unessential, and therefore no strict article of faith. 

The illustration I will give bears directly upon the 
present argument. There is no doctrine of the Church 
upon which so many orthodox people feel doubts as on 
the doctrine of Eternal Punishment. At first gracually 
put a ide from ordinary preaching asa jarring note amid 
the sweetness of the Gospel, it has now come to be 
openly attacked by men otherwise orthodox, and the 
arguments of these assailants find an echo in a vast body 
of opinion till then silent, but tense and ready to respond. 
I foresee a time coming when no practical teacher will 
be found tourge it; indeed, I know a case where it was 
preached in its crudest form three or four years ago, and 
it rained up a sort of insurrection in the congregation. 
This seems, then, to be one of those cases of a modifica- 
ion in belief, in spite of creeds, in spite of texts, which 
ultimately entails a modification of doctrine. The many 
who still hold the doctrine have grounds for their cor- 
viction which no one can gaitsay: but the sentimental 
tendencies of the age are against them, and I doubt if 
they will ever regain their old supremacy. 

Here, then, is one source of the change in earnestness 
about the next world which marks the Christianity of 
our day, In the Middle Ages, when the terrors of Hell 
were preached in pulpit and in painting, and blazoned 
upon the pane, men were indeed eager to flee from the 
wrath to come, and very zealous to take Heaven by force 
of prayer and fasting, penance and mortification. But 
now, wnen the belief in eternal punishment is waning, 
when any representation of the tortures of the damned 
is thou-ht gross if not grotesque, the whole subject is 
so “arefully thrust aside that the very notion of punish- 
ment, eternal or not, is dropped out of sight; random 
statements of the mercy of God are in vogue, and so if 
men fear the approach of death, it is the loss of worldly 
pleasures and comforts which they dread, perhaps the 
entrance into the unknown rather than the day of reck- 
oning, and the terrible vengeance held out in Scripture 
to those that forget God. 

This, then, is the first part of my answer: Men live 
from day to day without making anxious provision for 
the day of judgment; because they have no real faith in 
eternal punishment; and as they bave abandoned this 
article their old creed they are coming to doubt about 





punishment altogether, and suothe themselves with the 
hope that some reconciliation is possible even after 
death. 

I now turn to the other side of future life, and add, as 
the second part of my answer, that as men do not fear 
Hell, so, also, they have no real desire for Heaven. 
Hereagain there is, I believe, a curious contrast between 
the language our professing Christians use and the senti- 
ments which that language conceals. Of course there is 
a chorus of agreement that Heaven is the goal at which 
we all aim, that its joys are inconceivable, that nothing 
can describe its splendor, that its duration is forever— 
there seems to be no difficulty in admitting eternity 
of rewards. 

But I make bold to say that most professing Chris- 
tians, who are living lives of even moderate comfort 
here, if God were to propose to them with perfect cer- 
tainty a translation to this happiness now and forthwith, 
if he were to say them, here is Heaven open, enter into 
your reward, they would show a marvelous hesitation; 
a large body of them would begin to make excuses, and 
request some respite for their worldly duties rather than 
hurry to sit down at the supper of the Great King. I 
will even go further and say that there are agreat many, 
who utter the ordinary shibboleths about joining their 
friends and the saints in Heaven, to whom if their 
Creator were to offer a continuance forever of this life, 
with its trials, its pains, its disappointments, they 
would gladly accept it in lieu of the infinite joy and 
happiness promised them in Heaven. 

But if this be so, surely it is a very serious thing. Is 
our religion such a pretense that when God offers us his 
highest reward men will not really embrace it if they 
can avoid it? Are all our prayers and aspirations after 
Heaven no reality, but a sham? I earnestly trust not; 
but still I feel that there is something here to be ex- 
plained, some inconsistency between the official prayers 
for future glory, and the real desire of the body of our 
Christians. And this I take to be the second part of the 
reason why men are no longer violent to take the King- 
dom of Heaven by force. 

Let us consider, then, from what this coolness about 
Heaven arises. Is it that this life has become too com- 
fortable, and that we overrate this; or that our notions 
of Heaven have degenerated, and that we underrate that? 
Where does the mischief lie? Doubtless in both of 
these. The world’s course is quiet in our day. Our 
Christianity has become the world’s religion; our pation 
is among the favored of the earth; there is much happi- 
ness provided by good laws, by the benevolence of mod- 
ern society, by the very influence of that Christianity 
which tells us that this world is naught, and yet makes it 
worth living in. We are told expressly of this danger in 
the Scriptures, how the cares and pleasures of this life 
choke the good seed, and how persecutions and troubles 
are necessary to keep alive in the Church the real desire 
for a better world, a surer habitation, whose builder 
and maker is God. This life, then, has nowadays assumed 
too pleasant an aspect and is rated above its worth. 

On the other hand, our notions of Heaven suffer 
greatly from their being taught us in the images and 
metaphors of other days, when men’s ideal of happiness 
was not what we should choose. The visions of the book 
of Daniel and of the Revelations are not literal descrip- 
tions of Heaven and its bliss, but visions of particular 
men, at a time of the world very different from ours, 
and what they say of the splendor of Heaven, and of its 
occupations, may be very different from our ideal. Yet, 
very naturally, these metaphors are taken as realities, as 
descriptions of the actual life of the blessed in their 
glory, and so we cannot wonder that many good men 
feel such occupations quite strange to them, not consid- 
ering that the harps and crowns and trumpets and white 
robes are but the effort of a particular age to express in 
some definite forma glory which cannot be revealed, 
but which will surely be adequate and suited to every 
age and to every stage in human nature, 

It may be that this literal interpreting of figures and 
metaphors has something to do with the reluctance 
shown by our intellectual clas3es in striving to enter at 
the straight gate; but I fear there isa far deeper and 
more serious cause, 

No man is naturally-ready made for the highest pleas- 
ures and enjoyments of which his nature iscapabie. He 
requires training and improvement. Thus the savage 
cannot appreciate the delights of civilized life, or the 
higher pleasures of intellectual conversation and artistic 
beauty. The best and noblest enjoyments are so far not 
natural, but artificial, that they are often at first disa- 
greeable, and that we must cultivate our taste to be fit 
for them. This principle reaches not only through our 
natural but through our spiritual life. We are never 
promised a heaven in which any kind of man will de- 
light when he gets there, but a heaven suited for those 
that love God, for those who have fitted themselves for 
the enjoyment of his presence, for those who have 
learned to despise or even to hate the world and the 
things of the world. We have every reason to think 
that the worldling, the man of vanity and selfishness, 
the man of impure and ignoble life, would no more en- 
joy his life there than he enjoys the company of pious 
people here, or the occupations of charity and mercy 
which they pursue, If he were suddenly translated to 
Heaven after this life he might, indeed, for a while re- 
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joice at his escape from the place of torment which he 
apprehended; but how could he really and permanently 
enjoy himself with ideas and objects which were dis- 
tasteful to him during all his mortal life?- It is very 
shallow and vulgar view of Heaven to consider it a mere 
place of amusement, where any human soul, however 
degraded, could find rest and recreation if it were only 
once admitted. The worlding’s dislike for holy things 
entails, therefore, a very logical and natural dislike for 
Heaven when he comes to have it seriously offered to 
him. He rightly feels himself not fit forit. Let me 
add that Heaven will be forced upon no man that does 
not wantit. lt is reserved for tho3se who long for it 
who strive to take it by storm; it ‘‘ suffereth violence, 
and the violent take it by force.” 

What, then, about all vhe professing Christians who 
are so lukewarm when invited to the glories of the 
Great King’s everlasting habitation? Are all these un- 
fit for the Kingdom of Heaven? I will not judge the 
future of anyman. But this I will say, that as Heaven 
will not be forced upon any one, and as we are enjoined 
to prepare ourselves for it in this life, it is a very serious 
sign of our spiritual state if we recoil from the prospect 
of it; and on the other hand it is the best sign of our ac. 
ceptance with God that we should really feel a longing 
for the closer communion with bim in Heaven, and an 
impatience of earthly joys and occupations in compari- 
son with this great reward. Iam not one of those who 
believe that the ordinary course of salvation turns the 
sinner into the saint in an instant. I hold that the proc. 
ess is gradual, and that there are many imperfect 
Christians who arein the processof being saved. This 
I take to be the great class of whom I spoke ag 
Christians who are not ready to depart, and not willing 
to accept at once the most infinite rewards in another 
world. They are still in the incipient state; theix Cbris- 
tianity is not yet deep and thorough enough to break 
with the world and the things of the world. 

But if most of us have now abandoned the medieval 
view of life, that our main object should be the escape 
from Hell, I think all the ends of religion will be at- 
tained if we make life an earnest preparation for 
Heaven. If each of us so accepts the Gospel of Christ, 
if he so frames his life and temper, that he comes to 
feel every day more reconciled with parting from this 
world, more convinced of the reality of the spiritual life 
of the saints in Heaven, more desirous of communion 
with the living Christ and with them, then he may very 
fairly test himself from time to time by coming into 
the presence of death, and searching his own heart 
whether he is indeed preparing to depart and to be with 
Christ. 


_ 
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THE NEW BABYLON. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 








‘*GIVE me water, or rather let me be permitted to store 
up the waters of Heaven that are wasted, andI can make 
the whole North American desert as fertile and as fruitful 
as were the gardens of Babylon in the days of old.” 

These arethe words of one of the ablest Senators;a 
man who has been more or less in whaf was once laid 
down on our maps as the ‘ Great American Desert” 
since his boyhood, and who has grown gray in the 
United States Senate. 

Reader, Ihave engaged with THE INDEPENDENT, for 
most generous pay, to lay down the tools of husbandry 
here on my mountain ranch by the great Bay of San 
Francisco and makealong journey. Oregon, Washington, 
Montana, Dakota, Colorado, these are some of the sections 
named in thecontract, where I am to look closely at the 
progress of things and report thereon in a brief, plain 
way, with a much greater regard for facts than fine 
writing. Iam especially asked to look out for fair and 
safe investment for Eastern capital; to report on farm- 
ing, stock-raising, milling, and most especially on land 
investment. You will bear with me then after this 
statement if Iam sometimes a bit prosy and statistical 
and given over to quotations from senators, governors, 
and so on,as above. It is not always best to stand alone 
in our statements or to leave off figures, which they say 
never lie. 

And now to begin: I must go right back to where 
I left off when this paper sent me to Mexico three years 
ago. I must beg you to recall my account of the reser- 
voirs for water there; the thousand little artificial lakes 
that lie on the hot and glaring mountain sides and down 
in the deep valleys as you descend from the snowy 
Inghts of Zacatecas and the silver mines of Northern 
Mexico. ! 

Well, those little lakes have been there since time im- 
memorial. The little Aztec hollowed them out with his 
little wash-bowl and small brown hands, just as his de- 
scendants build the beds of railroads to this day. For 
you must know that there has never been a wheelbarrow 
in all Mexico. The dirt is all scooped up by the hand 
and then borne on the head in a little wooden bowl. 

But to get on with the subject in hand: I only wanted 
to recall the fact that it is by these little artificial lakes 
that Mexioo lives. 

My last article on this theme was of a more recent 
date, and was called ‘‘ The North American Nile.” This 
has been translated into Spanish, and is made the text 
for quite a book on agriculture and irrigation in Mexico. 
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You will please remember that I attempted to show by 
the ruined cities scattered along the banks of the Colo- 
rado and in other parts of Arizona, that this portion of 
our Repuolic had once been and could again be, under 
American enterprise, all that the Nile has ever been in 
power and in population. 

Bear with me further if I inform you that it was this 
same paper which secured to the ** Great American Des- 
ert” an appropriation of a quarter of a million of dol- 
lars at the last session of Congress for the survey of that 
vast region. 

And now let me recall the fact that I advise all who 
have pluck and ambition to try and get hold of land in 
Arizona, or elsewhere adjacent, where land could be 
had cheap, and I have done with looking back or speak- 
ing of myself. 

The contemplated trip will take in much of this sec- 
tion of country. And asI firmly believe with the Sena- 
tor quoted from at the head of this article, that the 
“ great desert,” as it was once called, can be made a 
green, why, this must be the place for investments 
where tremendous returnsare to be had for small out- 
lay. 

he the buyer of lands must now be careful not to 
purchase the site of areservoir. It is not perhaps gener- 
ally known that Congress, at the last session, reserved 

ali lands, in a very general way, that are suitable or nec 
ewsary for reservoirs in the arid regions. We whirl 

along so fast and are doing so much that it is doubtful if 
one man in ten thousand is at all aware of this reserva- 
tion. And indeed, I doubt if one mau in ten thousand 
among us is aware that Major Powell, the head of topo- 
graphical engireers for the United States, is at this mo- 
ment at work surveyirg the region described in the 
sketch called ‘‘ The North American Nile.” But it is a 
fact; and it is a fact that a few far-seeing and very 
shrewd men are fullowing his footsteps closely. Let me 
heg you, if you care for the development of our country, 
to say notbing of your own future, to follow his reports 
closely. It would be a wise thing if some few shrewd 
men could ‘*‘ pool in” and keep one of their number witb 
Major Powell in the field. Information thus obtained 
would be « f incalculable value to investors. 

I was asked to be present at a meeting of the promi- 
nent men west of the Rocky Mountains in San Francisco 
not long since, where this great question was to be dis 
cussed. 

President A. T. Hatch stated that Congress had already 
appropriated $350,000 for surveys, and that a committee 
of six, of which Senator Stewart was one, would meet 
in St. Paul on August 1st, and thence proceed to Nevada 
and Ca'ifornia to determine what further steps would be 
advisable. Senator Stanford was called upon to speak, 
Said he: 


“On the question of the value of irrigation, there can 
be no two opinions. The irrigation belt extends from the 
Rio Grande to the British line, and covers an area of about 
1,200 square miles. I was very much impressed when at 
San Diego not long ago to see what they had done there. 
Toeir reservoir cost but $200,000, and yet the water stored 
in it will irrigate more than 40,000 acres. The people there 
have let new light on the subject. I know of my own 
knowledge of places in Nevada where water could be stored 
to irrigate millions of acres. At one pomt on the Hum 
boldt water could bé stored to irrigate a strip five miles 
wide and perhaps in all containing not less than 1,000,000 
acres. 

“There must be an entire revolution of opinion in the 
East regarding our lavds. There are Jarge areas where a 
chipmunk could not live. Surveys must be made, and, 
whenever the land is redeemed, poor men can go and make 
farms. As the arid belt is now it is ‘practically valueless. 
The arid region of the country is more than equal to all the 
country east of Chicago. The homes that may be made in 
it after a wise system of irrigation are impossible to esti- 
mate. Billions of dollars should not stop us at all from 
doing whatever is necessary. The State Board of Trade, 
and those who have been invited to meet you here, are on 
the most important question that bas ever been considered. 
I would like to see you follow it up and get the East out of 
its old rectangular ruts.” 

Here we have the ablest financier in the United States, 
a man of senatorial dignity, a man who lately gave 
twenty million dollars tothe endowment of a university, 
telling us that billions of dollars’ expenditure shculd not 
deter us from redeeming the arid lands of Middle Amer- 
ica. Take a map and you will see that his assertion 
about the area being larger than all that portion of the 
United States east of Chicago is strictly within the lines 
of actual measurement. 

It is enough to take one’s breath away, the magnitude 
of this proposition! Itis of far more importance to the 
world than was the discovery of gold in California. The 
Opportunities to make great and sudden fortunes are 
greater, and surely they are far morecertain. For who 
ever heard of any man losing his money by putting it in 
land? 

Therefore I sound it out over the Union as sounding a 
trumpet, Getland! Get land! Get land! Get land in 
the “ Great American Desert,” and never let go of one 
handful of sand till it has turned to gold. 

; You ask, Why this sudden action of Congress and this 
impetuous interest out here in this vast enterprise ? 

The answer is easy. India! 

If you will look at the wheat crop of India you can 


bread. And God bless her for tbat; but it has called 
America to the front in competition. And America can- 
not compete till she does what India has done and is 
steadily doing. And it is all included in the one idea, as 
expressed in the question at the head of this article, 
in the one word, IRRIGATION ! e 

When we came out here and conquered all this South- 
west world from Mexico, we found tbat they had water 
over the land, and in this way obtained tremendous re- 
sults with but little labor. But do you know we de- 
spised all that? Why, I even remember hearing a 
preacher preach with all his might against it. His text 
was to the effect that we shall let God send rain, that 
‘** He sendeth his rain,” etc., etc. 

Well, when England overran India, coming from her 
murky and misty Isles, she could not comprehend tLe 
motive of pouring the waters onthesoil by canals any 
more than we, when wecameout here. Andso India 
kept sliding back and sinking down year after year, with 
now and then a dreadful famine. At last she took to 
irrigation. Let megive a part of the report from a sin- 
gie district for last year: 


* Any. more striking illustration of the social and fiscal 
value of canals could not be given, and its force is enhanoed 
so far as the state is concerned, by the fact that the entire 
cost of the works (not including ordinary repairs and 
establishment) on the canals west of the Jumna, up to the 
present time. amounts only to £119,474, so that the returns 
of the year 1887-8 in land and water rent have covered the 
whole expenditure, leaving a surplusof nearly £26,800 from 
this source alone.’’ 


Here we have the whole thing in a nutshell. Only 
India has about five years the start. But the Yankee 
is now well awake, and he may yet overtake the English- 
man, 
‘* Billions of dollars,” says Senator Stanford, must 
not deter us from this stupendous work. 
For my own part, I can only call upon every member 
of Congress not to cripple us by scant appropriations. 
{f need be let these ‘‘ desert lands” be doubled or quad- 
rupled even in price to pay for what the English in 
India cail ** canals.” Only let us not be left behind. 
To the Indiana American let me again say, Get land! 
get land! get land! Get a great deal of land if you can, 
and then cut it up into colonies,as many good men 
have done out here in California. Ishball visit some of 
these fortunate colonies, and shall see their life blood, 
the * canal,” next week, and shall write you down the 
details so that you may see the future and the power 
that lies in store for any man wise enough to get a good 
share of desert land and divide it up among his fellows. 
I will now close this sketch by an extract from the 
speech of Senator Stewart, of Nebraska, before the 
California Board of Trade last week. 

Said Senator Stewart : 


**My plan is to first get the surveys and then an appro- 
priation each year for all that we can. Wearenow allowed 
reservoir rights. We ought to have had them twenty 
years ago. We need irrigation as far east as the ninety- 
eighth or ninety-ninth meridian, and from that to the 
Pacific Ocean, with a little exception. Few people know 
that at least two thirds of the agriculture of the globe is 
by irrigation. 

‘*It is not really as hard to overcome the deserts as the 
forests, but this fact is entirely new to the people of the 
East. I wouldu’t make the estimate now of what it will 
cost to do the work we want done, It will take more than 
$4,000,000, and probably more than $10,000,000. All that 
can be done with the $250,000 appropriated recently is to 
survey a few initial points. We will get more appropria- 
tions each year hereafter. Major Powell thinks Truckee 
is a good point to begin with. 

“One thing we want to do, is to show this committee 
what irrigation has done. Another is to show that irriga- 
tion does not cause a monopoly of the lands. When we 
have the surveys and estimates made, and land remains 
still untaken, we can then put the lands on sale ina body 
if need be. I believe California is capable of supporting 
40,000,000, and I believe that eighty or ninety per cent. of 
our water is going to waste. Colorado has led off and 
done better than any other state.”’ 


Senator Stewart then turned his attention to other 
countries and, reading from a report of British India, he 
continued: 

“ British India only has 850,000 square miles, while it 
has a population of 250,000,000. We have 3,000,000 square 
miles and ought tosupport easily 200,090,000 people. There 
isno such a body of land in the world as that of the Mis- 
sissippi basin that will produce crops without irrigation. 

“The trouble is that neither we nor our English ances- 
tors have been accustomed to irrigation. In India about 
$1,000,000,000 have been spent on railroads and irrigation 
in the last thirty years. 

‘‘Let us get the surveys, and make it possible for the 
people to get the titles. Then we will move along. Forty 
acres of irrigated land is as safe for a family as 160 acres 
depending on rainfall.” 


Senator Stanford here asked Senator Stewartif he had 
investigated the relative cost of clearing and irrigating 
land. ‘It isa most important matter,” added Senator 
Stanford, *‘ to know just what the difference in cost is.” 


«I was up in Washington Territory a year ago [responded 
Senator Stewart], and asked what it would cost to clear 
the timber land there, and nobody put it at less than $100 
anacre. A fair estimate of the cost of reclaiming desert 
lands would be from $5 to $10 an acre. Certainly it would 


and there is another thing aboutit. An irrigated acre of 
land is worth double what an acre is that has to depend on 
rainfall. Most people who have given the matter attention 
say my estimate is too low. and that an irrigated acre is 
worth two or three of those forced to depend on rainfall. 
“In Egypt curious things have been found. A defile 
going out of the Nile connects with a great basin, and dig- 
ging into the defile a great dike has been discovered. Thou- 
suuds of conduits made of masonry have been found that 
ate perfect to-day. Remains of hydraulic works have also 
been found in South America that people in after centuries 
did not know bow to build. 

**I do not think irrigation injyres health cr produces ma- 
laria. I think it is beneficial if properly done. Look at 
the island of Ceylon. Look atIndia With their mighty 
populations they can’t be very unhealthy countries. Look 
also at the valley of the Nile, where irrigation is the rule. 
“Of course youcan take any new country, where you 
first turn up the soil, and you will have malaria; but re- 
member that two-thirds of all our agriculture, both now 
apd for all time past, has been carried on by irrigation. 
Nobody has understood that agriculture was uvhealthy. 

** Rainfull bleaches the land too much. That’s what is 
the matter with a vast area from Baltimore to the Gulf. 

** Everybody is astonished over in Nevada, and in South- 
era California, to see what the sage-brush land will pro- 
duce. Itisstronger land. It hasn’t been bleached. It is 
the very best kind of land there is. Take a look at Lom- 
bardy, ia Italy, where they have been irrigating for 2,000 
vears, Take Spain. In both the richness of the soil is pre- 
served, and the public health is as good as it is possible to 
be under any condition. Eagland now proposes to irrigate 
two-thirds of Egypt. The people of the Umted States are 
destined soon to lead the world in irrigation.” 

East OAKLAND, CAL 
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LES ROMANTIQUES. 
BY WILLIAM C. WARD, 


AN exceptionally interesting little exhibition of modern 
artis that now open at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s gallery in 
New Bond Street, consisting of oil-paintings by the lead- 
ing French and Dutch *‘ Romanticists”’ of the present cen- 
tury. Admirers of the Romaatic school will understand 
what a feast awaits them here, in learning that the exbibi- 
tion comprises no less than twenty-three pieces by Corot: 
that Millet, Troyon, Théodore, Rousseau, Daubigny and 
Diaz are well represented; and that, in the Dutch section, 
the chief honors are divided between Josef Israels and Ja- 
cobus Maris, 

To an English lover of art the exhibition is, in one sense, 
a little discouraging; for one cannot help feeling that our 
own little exhibitions of contemporary work show little or 
nothing equal in quality of art to the work of these for- 
eign masters. In the past, indeed, we have done as well, 
and better. There are no landscapes here which will bear 
comparison with the best efforts of Crome, Wilson, or 
Gainsborough, to say nothing of Turner; while the figure- 
pieces of Millet and Israels, admirable tho they be, are 
by no means equal, artistically at least, to the productions 
of Morland or Wilkie. Nor are we likely to forget that 
the French romantic school of landscape owed its first 
strong impulse to an English painter—Constable. But the 
glory has departed from us. We have no landscape paint- 
ers now to set ona par with such masters as Corot and 
Rousseau; no painters of genre, at least since the death of 
George Mason, whose work seems not deficient in strength 
and purpose beside that of Israels or Millet. Nor does the 
difference lie so much in degrees of technical mastery as in 
the radical conception of what a work of art should be. 
Our English artists are too frequently deficient in that es- 
sential, but not easily definable, quality known as style, 
and style these romanticists unquestionably possess. Their 
pictures are not imitative, but interpretative. They aim 
pot at rendering the mere facts of the scene, as they are re- 
flected on the retina of any ordinary observer, but rather 
at expressing some thought, some sentiment, which the 
scene has suggested to them. Itis evident that this kind 
of treatment, if adequately carried out, is capable of im- 
parting a certain charm, a charm of sentiment and of in- 
dividuality, to subjects to an ordinary apprehension the 
most simple and unpromising. The elements of beauty, 
indeed, are everywhere to be found: “If your subject isonly 
a pig-sty,” said Crome, on his death-bed, *‘ dignif y it.” 

There is a small picture by Rousseau in the present exhi- 
bition, the subject of whieh would to most painters have 
suggested nothing more ambitious than a “study of foli- 
ase.” Itisa gigantic oak, upright and rather symmet- 
rical in form, its leaves yet thick upon it, but changing 
here and there from bronzed green into the rich reds and 
yellows of late autumn. This is the entire subject, the 
rest of the picture consisting merely of aslope of monot- 
onous grass-land and a dull gray sky; but it suffices. 
Rousseau has here given us a true poem on the oak, ex- 
pressing with sympathetic art its essential qualities—its 
strength, its majesty, its solemnity, the rich abundance of 
its shady foliage. Old Crome may have equaled this in its 
own way, but I doubt if any English painter since his time 
has done 30, Turner never choosiug a subject of similar 
character. 

Perhaps the most poetic of all the French landscape 
painters of the romantic school was Corot. In him alone 
of that school one recognizes easily, and in spite of the dis- 
similarity of their techuique, the influence of Claude Co- 
rot’s love of repose, the beauty of his gray tints, his occa- 
sional tendencies toward the classical in subject; and, per- 
haps above all, the purity and delicacy ef his atmospheric 
effects, distinctly recall the great old master, however un- 
like his slight, tho refined, method of handling may be to 
Claude’s finished execution. The resemblance, in fact, is 
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charming Corots in the exhibition is that called “An Even- 
ing in Arcadia.” In the foreground three nymphs are 
dancing about a stone altar set by a shady copse of grace- 
ful birches; the background consists of a long billside, 
with buildings partly lighted by the setting sun. The sky 
is particularly luminous and Claudesque in feeling, pale 
gold over the horizon passing gradually into a delicate 
bluish gray. ‘‘ Le Coucher de Soleil” is similar in coloring 
and in effect, only here the golden sky is almost blotted out 
by masses of dark foliage. In the foreground a single fig- 
ure wanders, scarcely seen in the deep shadow. ‘ Le Coup 
de Vent,” with its trees bending before the sudden blast, 
presents a striking contrast to the 1eposeful character of 
the other Corots. ‘‘ The Lake,” a charming stady of foli- 
age and still water, is remarkable for the delicate beauty 
of its silvery grays. 
Daubigny at times approaches Corot in the delicacy and 
lvminousness of bis skies; but his temperament was less 
poetic, and he is occasionally guilty of bits of crude color- 
ing, especially in bis fureground greens. He is represeuted 
in the exhibition by numerous and sometimes admirable 
examples, among which I particularly like ** Les Grenou- 
illes,” a desolate sketch of marsh and distant hills under a 
dark, stormy sky. Tothe refinement of Corot and Dau- 
bigny, Diaz opposes vigor and fullness of color. Hisscenes 
from the forest of Fontainebleau show more clearly the 
influence of Constable than any other works iu the gal- 
lery. In his ‘*Sunset—the Fisherman” Diaz has rendered 
with power the effect of deep yellow light breaking througn 
ragged brown-gray clouds; but the sky suffers from the 
absence of form and composition. I care less for his figure- 
pieces; but the ‘‘ Cupid and Adonis”’ is pleasantly remi- 
niscent, both in subject and in coloring, of a far greater 
master, Nicholas Poussin. By Troyon we have one mas- 
terpiece—“‘ Sheep on the Downs”’—as well as several less 
important works. 

The most important figure-sulject in the collection is 
certainly Jean Francois Millet’s “* Allant Travailler.” 
Two peasants—a young man and a girl—are going in early 
morning to their work in the fields. The man is thin and 
sinewy, bis face saddened with the cares of a life of un- 
ceasing labor; he wears the inevitable blne blouse, and car- 
ries upon his shoulder a three-pronged fork. His compan- 
ion is younger and less care-worn; she is dressed in coarse 
homespun, and bearsa basket. Both evidently belong to 
the poorest class of agricultural toilers, but their poverty 
has nothing in it sordid or vulgar. The picture is distin- 
guished by simplicity and sincerity, by powerful yet unpre- 
tentious technique and by harmony of coloring. ‘‘ The 
Shepherdess”’ is the title of three pictures by Millet in the 
present exhibition. One of these is an exquisite little puas- 
toral, full of poetry and repose. A young girl, attired in 
dull red and brown, with a blue hood upon her head, is 
leaning against a bank in the shadow of some trees. The 
evening sun gives a rich glow to the scene, and touches 
with orange light the soft fleeces of the sheep. Another 
‘*Shepherdess” is a very slight but powerful sketch of a 
girl standing, clad in a long cloak, beneath a tree, with her 
flock in the background. The third and laryest I like best 
of the three. This time la bergére, who is not past the 
years of childhood, is sitting in a reverie upon the ground, 
her distaff lying idle in her lap. The dreamy expression of 
the child’s face is happily given, but the coloring, espe 
cially of the distant landscape, is not in Millet’s best man- 
ner. 

To pass from Millet to Israels is like descending from 
poetry to prose, but to very sincere and sympathetic prose. 
“The Drowned Fisherman” is a replica of a large picture 
—one, I believe, of Israels’s most celebrated performances. 
It issomewhat melodramatic, however, and to me far less at- 
tractive than many of his lessambitious works. He appears 
at his best and simplest in ‘‘ Tne Fisherman’s Wife.’’ The 
scene is one of those homely, picturesque Dutch interiors 
which Israels so often depicts. Under the window is placed 
a rude table upon which stands an earthenware basin con- 
taining the fisherman’s dinner; his young wife sits by the 
table, her baby in her arms, awaiting her husband’s return. 
The small ** Moonlight,”’ with two children f lding a flock 
of sheep, is another very charming and more than usually 
poetic example of {sraels. 

Jacobus Maris is represented by many skillful and effect- 
ive representations of Dutch scenery, including several 
views of Amsterdam. His ‘‘ Plowing’ is remarkable for 
the successful rendering of the effect of a fresh dewy morn- 
ing. 

Among the other noticeable features of the exhibition 
may be mentioned one or two broad and effective landscapes 
by Georges Michel, whose works now and then recall, and 
have, I believe, occasionally been mistaken for, the produc- 
tious of his English contemporary, Crome. As a contrast 
to the quiet good sense of Michel nothing could well be 
more striking than the paintings opposite, by Adolphe 
Monticelli—chaotic absurdities, showing indeed a fine feel- 
ing for color, but utterly destitute of any other quality of 
art and suggestive of nothing more intelligible than the 
delirium of a drunkard. The painter, we are not surprised 
to learn, died of drink some two or three years ago. Ingres 
is represented by two small pieces, not uninteresting, but 
not of sufficient importance to stand for the classic school 
in opposition to so many masterpieces of the romanticists, 
Jules Breton, Dupré and Delacroix, are also represented in 
the exhibition; and in conclusion the lovers of hizh finish 
and almost faultless execution, will find plenty to admire 
in “Le Voyageur” of Meissonier, and (if they are. not of- 
fended by cold and somewhat harsh coloring) in the ‘Rex 
Tibicen”’—F rederick of Prussia performing on the flute—of 
Géréme. 

RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 
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Mr. E. S. CONVERSE, of Malden, Mass., has made 
another gift which will accrue to the benefit of his town. 
We refer to his present of $20,000 to the Baptist Society. 
Mr. Converse has previously given to Malden to found a 
library more than $100,000, and has furnished the same with 
fine collections of books, pictures and statuary. His aggre- 
gate gifts to his native town already amount to nearly a 
quarter of a million dollars. 





Science. 


FRENCH rule and influence seem to be increasing rapidly 
in Senegambia. The courses of the Faleme and the Bafing, 
two large tributaries of the Senegal, have been accurately 
ascertained, and the regions between and around them 
surveyed; the divide between the Gambia and the Senegal 
has been explored; treaties have been entered into with 
most of the tribes around the upper courses of these rivers; 
and, by treaty with Almany Samory, the French posses- 
sions have been extended as far as the banks of the Niger 
and of the Tankisso, and the French protectorate even to 
the confines of Liberia. The Faleme does not rise in the 
plateau of Timbo, but in the Koy Mountains; and the 
Tene, which has been regarded as the upper course of the 
Faleme, has been found to be an affluent of the Bafing. 
The large tributaries of the Senegal have some fine open 
reaches, but their fitness for navigation is prevented by 
frequent rapi‘’s and falls. The region appears to be, when 
compared with the swarming populations of the Congo and 
its affluents, very thinly peopled, since the district of Bam- 
buk, which lies between the Senegal, Faleme and Bafing, 
is reported to contain only 20,000 inhabitants, and the 
plains of the divide between the Gambia and Senegal only 
13,000. 


....Vogel, of Potsdam, has just published some in- 
teresting results as to the motion of the stars in the line of 
sight, using a photographic spectroscope, in which a stit is 
employed, as in the work of Draper ani Huggins, while the 
comparison spectrum is derived from a small Geissler tube 
within the tube of the telescope. The results as to the 
motion of stars toward and from the sun, present a degree 
of accordance that is most refreshingly in contrast with 
those hitherto obtained by visual methods. Thus for a 
Aurigoe the mean from ten photographs taken between 
October 22d, 1888 and March 16th, makes it receding from 
the sun at the rate of sixteen miles a second; no one of the 
ten deviates from this mean more than about two miles. 
The results for the few other stars so far photographed, ap- 
pear equally satisfactory and lead to the strong hope that 
a method has at last been found by which this beautiful 
spectroscopic method may be practically utilized. 


....Everybody knows the ‘Calla-lily,”’ or Richardia, 
with its yellow central spadix, or the ‘‘Indian Turnip,” or 
‘‘Preacher in the Pulpit”? of our woods, in which the 
**preacher’’ is represented by the spadix in the center of 
the pulpitaceous spathe. These belong to the great Aroid 
family, of which some curious members are being brought 
tolight. One of the newest of these discoveries has been 
announced from China. When in flower the spadix is pro- 
longed into a tail, which bends over the spathe and drags 
on the ground. Itis the fashion now to refer such pecu- 
liarities of structure in a flower to some special agency for 
fertilization; and Dr. Hooker suggests that this may have 
been designed for a ladder on which cross fertilizing in- 
sects might climb to the flower. 


.... A traveler tells of the gorgeous beauty of some of the 
lagoons along the Amazon when the famous water-lily of 
that region—the Victoria regia—is in blossom. He de- 
scribes one sheet of water, comprising possibly 1,000 acres, 
completely covered by huge and gorgeous blossoms, 
the fragrance of which could not possibly be excelled by 
the celebrated odors of ‘‘Araby the blest.’’ As seen in our 
hot-houses the white flowers are splashed with crimson; 
but our author says they vary much on the Amazon, some 
of them being purple, and they have erect as well as float- 
ing flowers. 7 








Personalities. 


It is said that many successful women physicians 
have entered upon their medical careers in direct conse- 
quence of one or the other of two reasons—a family afflic- 
tion or a desire to benefit physically their own sex. One 
case is that of a young married woman in Brooklyn, who 
lost a young dau,hter, and had a feeling of dissatisfaction 
regarding the course of treatment pursued by the different 
physicians whom she had called in to attend the child. 
This feeling, added to grief, became so strong that an ab- 
sorbing occupation seemed the only thing that would re- 
lieve her mind, and she took up the study of medicine. 
She is now in this city studying hard at an up-town college. 
Another case is that of an unmarried woman, about twen- 
ty five years old, who, feeling the need of some more serious 
and absorbing occupation tban the quiet New England 
town in which she lived could offer her, left her luxurious 
home to become a pupil in a Western medical college that 
has a high reputation. This young woman was born in In- 
dia and passed the first few years of her life there, and in- 
tends returning to her native land to practice her profes- 
sion among the native Indian women. Dozens of women 
are physicians, not so much for the fame or money that 
they may coin as from love of the profession and a desire 
to have an object in life and at the same time to do good to 
some one else, which Thackeray says is the life of most 
good women. 





...-Two Colorado miners, S. R. Roger and his brother, 
left their homes near Hastings, Mich., about four years 
ago and went to Breckenridge, Col., where they worked in 
astamn-mill. They got possession of two claims, the 
“Tron Mask ’”’ and the “* Kewanee,”’ and worked them dur- 
ing spare hours, putting considerable time and money into 
them. The claims had been worked previously for six 
years by an old miner, who failed to find paying ore. Roger 
recently put a man in the lower one, and went to work him- 
self. In less than half an hour, after digging about two 
fet, he struck gold and silver bearing carbonate of silver, 
said to be the most valuable and easily worked deposit in 
that stute. The vein was followed to the surface, when it 
was found that all the previous years’ work bhai been with- 











in eighteen inches of the vein, The Roger brothers have 
been offered $100,000 for the two nines, but want $200,000, 
Within a week after this find 5,000 men were on the spot 
establishing claims, but the Rogers secured many of the 
mcst desirable. The mine is on tbe east side of the moun- 
tain, and the snow necessitates keeping it roofed over, 


---.Just before the lingering death of Father Damien 
the heroic priest of the Molokai leper colony, a visit Was 
paid him aad his fellow-worker, Father Conradi, by g 
writer in the Nineteenth Century, who records some sen- 
tences with him as to his approaching end: 

“After living at Molokai for about ten years, Father Damien 
began to suspect that he wasa leper. The doctors assured him 
that this was not the case; but anesthesia began in his foot and 
other fatal signs appeared. One day he asked Dr. Arning to 
give him a thorough examination. ‘I cannot bear to tell you,’ 
said Dr. Arning, ‘but what you say is true.’ ‘It is no shock to 
me,’ said Joseph, ‘for I have long felt sure of it.’ And he 
worked on with the same cheerful, sturdy fortitude, accepting 
the will of God with gladness. He said to me: ‘I would not be 
cured if the price of my cure was that I must leave the island 
and give up my work.’ A lady wrote to him: * You have given 
up all earthly things to serve God, to help others, and I believe 
that you must have now that joy that nothing can take from 
you, and a great reward hereafter.’ ‘Tell her,’ he said, witha 
quiet smile, * that it is true; I do have that joy now.’” 


....Miss Laura Bridgman, the blind deaf-mute, left be- 
bind her many warm friends, as well as those acquaintances 
interested in her wonderful persona) history and affliction, 
She was only eight years old when taken to the South Bes- 
ton Asylum, and there she remained until her death. Dr, 
Howe, assisted by Miss Drew, began her first lesson by giv- 
ing her the word knife, which was printed in raised letters 
on aslip of paper. Then a kaife was given to her. By re- 
peating this process with other articles she was led to un- 
derstand what words represented. Then she learned to 
spell, and at the end of a year her first writing-lesson was 
given her. At the time of her decease she was not merely 
an educated woman, but one of accomplishments and cul- 
tivated tastes; a perpetual example of what can be done in 
the field of deaf-mute instruction. 








Pebbles. 


NEVER ask astereopticon man to give you his views, 
—Free Press. 





.... It’s about time now to turn the hoes on the cornfield, 
— Washington Critic. 


....-The man ina peck of trouble is in a measure to be 
pitied.—Cleveland Sun. 


....Every claim bas been taken up in Oklahoma. That 
settles it.—Chicago Gtebe. 


...-Prohibition did not meet its Waterloo but its whisky- 
loo in Pennsylvania last week. 


....Of course our new Minister to England was politely 
received by the Civil Eugineers. 


.... Bill Tell’s boy is remembered in history because he 
had an arrow escape.—Texas Siftings. 


....He: ‘* What are the wild waves saying?” She: “Oh, 
they are probably making some current remark.’’—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


--+- Wife: ‘“‘How funny! A Mr. Roseand a Mr. Flower 
fought a duel in Georgia.’”’ Husband: ‘‘ With pistils?”— 
Lowell Citizen. ' 


....I want to write a letter to the Secretary of the Navy. 
Shall I address him as ‘‘ Your Excellency ?’”’ ‘Oh, no; use 
the term ‘‘ Your Warship.’’—Life. 


....G@us(in the restaurant): “Is that a Westphalia ham 
you are eating ?”’ Fitz: ‘“* No, it came from Maine; it isan 
East-failure.”’—Pittsburg Bulletin. 


...“‘I am sorry, but the editor cannot talk to any one 
to day.”” Author: “Oh, that’s no matter. I will do all 
the talking myself.”—Flicgende Blitter. 


.... We believe it was a member of the Chicago literary 
aggregation who, on being asked if he could read Greek, 
modestly replied; ‘‘I don’t know. I never tried.””—Wash- 
ington Post. 


....At the barracks.—‘‘How goes it, Sergeant ?”’ “Pretty 
well, Major; only I’m as hungry asa horse.” ‘Orderly, 
have a bale of hay sent around to Sergeant Brown’é quar- 
ters.’”’—Time. 

....Customer ; “Say, Rothstein, who’s that man doipg 
all that yelling and screaming and swearing at the clerks 
inthe rear of the store?” Rothstein: ‘Oh, dot vos Ro- 
senberg, der silent pardner.’’--Puck. 


.... Nickleby: “ That’s a strange pair of scales you have 
there. I suppose they are of the Ambuscade kind ?” @ro- 
cer: “* Ambuseade? What is that?” Nickleby: “Why 
they lie in weight, as it were.’”’-—Lawrence American. 


....Mr. Einstein: “ His first commission! Ish dot so?” 
Guide (showing places of historic interest): *‘ It was in 
this room that Washington received his first commissicn. 
Yes, sir; it is a fact.”—‘ Vot percentage of commission 
did he get ?”—Buston Beacon. 


.... Miss Ritta: “ Aren’t you fond of dialect poetry, Mr 
Drestbeeph ?”” Mr. Drestbeeph (of the Chicago Browniog 
Suciety): ‘‘Well, James Whitcomb Riley and Eugene Field 
do very well; but I came ac-oss some poems by a fellow 
named Chaucer the other day, and he carries it too far.””— 
Life. 


....‘* Dennis,” said a gentleman to his janitor, “ you are 
late this morning. What is the trouble?” ‘I wor obliged 
to go to court this mornin’, where they wor investigatim 
a little occurrence that happened last night.” “ Well, did 
they find anything ?” ‘Yes, they fined me.”—Merchant 
Traveller. 
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Sanitary. 


CONSIDERATION OF ASYLUM CARE CON- 
TINUED. 


BEsIDEs the modes of separation and employment already 
noted, the methods pursued at Alt-Scherbitz in Saxony, at 
Clermont in France, at Gheel in Belgium, and the board- 
ing-out plan in Scotland, are worthy of study. 

At the first there are series of buildings adapted to vari- 
ous classes of patients, some even having separate smull 
houses of their own. Farming, brick-making and various 
industries, are carried on, and from 85 to 90 per cent. of the 
six hundred persons are employed. Extension of liberty to 
the patieat is carried forward gradually and with great suc- 
cess. Dr Paetz says: ** Restraint is easy to dispense with 
if one earnestly wishes to dispense with it.” The number 
of nurses or attendants averages one to every ten patients. 
Every patient, on arrival, is put to bed and examined sep 
arately by each physician, who must make a written diag- 
nosis, which becomes a matter of record. 

Clermont, with ics 1,580 patients, illustrates successful 
plans of colonizing and employing theinsane. It has about 
1,600 patients divided into three departments. One thou- 
sand are in the Central Asylum, 440 ig what is known as 
the Culony of Fitz-James, and 140 in a second colony at 
Villers. At the Ceatrat Asylum,where thereare both acute 
and chronic cases, tue inmates are employed as far as prac 
ticable—w men most at sewing aud men at vegetable-gar 
dening and as coopers, cabinet-makers, tinsmiths, bakers, 

shoemakers, mattress ‘makers, etc. 

Toe Fitz-James Colouy has no inclosing walls and “in- 
dustry, order and freedom are noticeable throughout the 
whole establishment.”’ It is about one mile from the Cen- 
tral Asylum. The grounds are extensive and afford free- 
dom, seciusion or employment. The colonies of Fitz-James 
and Viliers have one thousand acres of land. Patients are 
divided into groups of ten or fitteen and great is care taken 
in suiting different squads to differeut kinds of work. 
Says Mr Letcaworth: “‘ 'ne free and natural conditions 
of life existing at Fitz-James and Viliers are marked char- 
acteristics of these coloules, nor can one forbear to note the 
admirable judgment and delicate tact displayed in adjust- 
ing the employments to the experience, physical capacity 
and mental condition of the patieut.”’ 

The family boarding-out system is peculiar to Scouland, 
about one-fifth of the Scottisb insane or over 2,000 being 
kept in this way. In some cases small rural towns are 
quite yiven up to this kind of resort. Its safety is in the 
fact that the whole system is supervised by the General 
Board of Lunacy and there are visitations and correspond 
eace by Expert Commissiouers. Uuder such a methed of 
surveillance it answeis well both as to economy aud safety 
for certain classes of patients. The system is improving 
and growiug in favor. In most foreign countries the Gov- 
ernmental oversight ot the insane is far more thorough 
than with us. 

After a careful review of this most interesting volume 
and of the various details it contains us to all the chief in- 
stitutions abroad, and with a fair personal kuowledyge of 
existing conditions in our own country, we feel that much 
isto be learned by a careful perusal of the book. We are 
especially impressed with tbe greater freedum from politi 
cal management, the more modified restraint and the a:- 
tention given to the seleciion of attendants. Traipving- 
schools tor asylum nurses have done excellent work. While 
we have an occasional one here, there is not so much incite- 
ment to skill. We have seen unfit attendants kept in asy- 
lums by the mere force of political influence. We are surer 
than ever that our whole asylum system needs expert over- 
sight outside the regular management, both in the inter- 
ests of prevention and cure, and to secure that care which 

humanity dictates and requires. In New York, in IJlinois 
and in two or three other of the Western States, consider- 
uble advance has been made. But in many of the otber 
states the heads of institutions do not take kindly to apy 
supervision outside of the Board of Managers. As to the:ze, 
the appointments are in many cies governed by party 
considerations. The managers themselves not only have 
no expert knowledge of the best methods, but, even if 
attempting visitation, they are not in a position to represent 
the best methods or advocate important and desirable 
changes. 

The day for building large institutions with every window 
barred is, or ought to be, past. Some such places will no 
doubt be required, but there is now a recognition of the fact 
that intermediate homes are needed as much as interme- 
diate places for correction, and that there should be men- 
talas well as moral reformatories. The world at large 
does not at all know how sane are many of the insane, and 
how much of the time their sanity needs to be adminis. 
tered unto, fostered and utilized for their good and com- 
fort and that of all society. If it were possible that each 
person mentally sick could have a skilled physician and a 
skilled attendant, it is probable that a very large percen- 
tage would recov-r, or so have the derangement reduced as 
that sanity would be the rule, and their disturbed days 
Only asmall fraction of their existence. However unat- 
tainable such attention isin the abstract, we must work 
toward such a result as far as the means at command wil} 
admit. So long as in many of our states every thirty fam- 
ihes, on an average, have a sepresentative in the jail, the 
prison, the almshouse or the asylum, we must work on at 
hese great problems of social and national prosperity. It 
is encouraging that there isso much said and written on 
these subjects, but there is still lack of organized efficiency. 
loyal enactments and skilled commissioners, to be kept 
in careful oversight of all the management of our charita 
ble and punitive institutions. Let us vather up the wis 
dom which a wide literature and a large experience is ac: 
cumulatiog, and apply it more zealously to ameliorating 
Conditions which appeal alike to our sympathy, our pa 
triotism and our Christianity. 











Ucws of the Week. 
DOMESTIC. 

THE Prohibitory Amendment to the Constitution of 

Pennsylvania was overwhelmingly defeated at the state elec- 

tion on Tuesday of last week. The official returns from all 


the counties show a majority of 189,020 against the Amend- 
ment. The following are the official pluralities by counties: 





COUNTIES. For. Ag'nst. COUNTIES. For. Ag’nst. 
Mc ctavs. seen. covet 1,338 Lackawanna..... ..... 2,165 
Allegheny....... ...... 26,188 Lancaster......... ...... 10,981 
Armstroog...... ...... 175 Lawrence......... 2,008 ...... 
Beaver........ .. Si tee as tases een ee ni 5,259 
ES ns senes) aatnes es Pe 9,925 
eke as done, nouns SE. WEEE aiecccces 4-005 8,822 
BT tA. ds. cee 2,204 ...... Lycoming.... ... 1,125 
Bradford........ 8412 ..... McKean........... OB ...5.5%. 
CE ialnvheecs:teatan 4,820 Mereer............ S588 ..... 
OS rr TE ceases SSR api ee 
RED ccanccea esance 1,432 DR Go dttts an csreces 1,615 
Cameron.... .... ae Montgomery...... ... .. 9,720 
Carbon....... sexe Nati 2,362 #Montowr.......... 422 
0 DIP i cace ve Northampton.... ... .. 8,166 
ae ee Northumberland. ...... 665 
css: «<0 GE costes cctsteeer sss cade ae 506 
Clearfield.... ... ete Philadelphia...... ...... 92,495 
ing sence S606 46 We scessenseekudy Slssc% 709 
Ea 1,241 ETS SP  Biviee 
Crm’... ccc. GRR cecece, CER 050055 scaese 12,510 
Cumberland.... ...... St WR sc ac esaeeed, 5x¢s'e 1,595 
EE cccces |e ccc GRD ee cts wees 
eer Ee 294 
hs kk pisinas ». sesebhe 7 Susquehanna..... 2,476 
EE ae . Ree 
Fayette.......... 6,005 ...... eet _ Pees 
CO EES OP. <assex Venango.......... EP tahoe se 
RS 6 6c'ices buses 12909 Warrem.......... Ge vScens 
ES vous ae" a ceeins 613 Washington...... ewe 
GROOM <22.06000-. BE abstase ca tienanste. ovate 249 
Huntingdon..... Be senses Westmoreland.... | ee 
Indiana...... ... ME esdase Ween. «2. -.s EOD sick 
Jefferson are ee sack cbauy~ nobus 5,066 
ag 6 weed’ dhe od 94 —— -—— 

EE ree 8 EAL 48,142 287,162 
Majority against Prohibition Amendment............. 189,020 


....The most important act last week of the grand jury 
investigating the murder of Dr. Cronin m Chicago was 
the indictment of Martin Burke, who had been ar-ested in 
Winnepeg. There were six counts in the indictment. The 
first count declares that Martin Barke, otherwise called 
Martino Delany, otherwise called Frank Williams, and 
divers other persons, a more particular description of 
whom is to the jurors unknown, each late of the County 
of Cook, on the 4th day of May, 1889, did unlawfully, will 
fully, feloniously, and of their malice aforethought, as 
sault, strike, penetrate and wound Patrick Henry Cronin, 
giving him divers mortal wounds, bruises, lacerations and 
contusions, so that said Cronin then and there instantly 
died. The second count proceeds to say that Burke and 
the unknown persons did then and there murder Cronin. 
Che third count of the indictment says that Burke and the 
unknown persons did unlawfully, feloviously,freudulently 
and willfully conspire together, with the fraudulent and 
malicious intent then and there unlawfully, feloniously, 
wrongfully and with malice aforethought to kill and mur- 
fer Dr. Cronin. The fourth count says that in pursuance 
to the conspiracy, combination or agreement,Burke and kis 
associates did make an assault on Dr.Cronin. The fifth count 
alleges the wounding of Dr. Cronin so that hedied. The 
sixth count says that Burke and the others unknown did 
kill and murder. Burke will be brought from Manitoba 
as soon as the necessary legal rules have been followed. A 
copy of the indictment, together with the sworn testimony 
of the witnesses, must first be sent to Springfield and 
thence to Washington, where after proper certification by 
the President, Secretary of State and Secretary of the 
British Legation, it will be taken to Manitoba and a de- 
mand made for the body of Burke. He has been identified 
by photographs and personal recognition as the man called 
Williams, who hired the expressman to take the furniture 
to the Carlson cottage, in which Dr. Cronin was murdered. 
‘The expressmanu bimself picked out Burke as the man 
from among fifty-two other men. 


....Atthe Rhode Island State election on Thursday of 
last week Article VIII of the amendments to the Constitu- 
tion annulling Article V,the prohibitory amendment, was 
adopted by a vote of 28.449 to 9,853, being 5,468 over the re- 
quired three-fifths majority. With a few exceptions, the 
most notable of which was Bristol, the vote of every city 
gavea majority against Prohibition. The towns in Wash 
ington County (the southern county), as a rule, vo'ed to 
reject the pew Amendment. ‘The city of Providence voted 
11 919 to 4,164 forthe Amendment. Thevote of thestate for 
the Amendment was greater than the combined “ approval’’ 
and * reject ’’ vote for the prohibitory amendment three 
years ago, while the vote to reject was only a little larger 
than the reject vote on the prohibitory amendment. That 
vote was 15,113 to approve and 9,230 to reject. 


....The Surgeon-General of Pennsylvania, Dr. L. R 
Reed, visited Johnstown on Sunday, and in company with 
Surgeon Foster, of the 14th Regiment, made a complete in- 
spection of the devastated city and the military camp. In 
his report to General Hastings the Surgeon General said: 


*1 have been unable to discover anything likely to produce a 
serious epidemic except at the tents and surroundings ef the 
workmen. The refuse that has been used and now accumulated 
in the vicinity of their tents, is calculated to produce an epi- 
demic of measles." 


lu accordance with the Surgeon General’s recommenda- 
tions, this has been ordered to be burned, and in the future 
the tents will be well aired. It has also been ordered that 
the drainage system of the place be improved. The work 
of Adjutant-General Hastings is fully commended in the 
report. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








....Captain Stcuch, Third Infantry, has reported to the 
War Department in Washington the following results of 
the investigations of Captain Hanney, Third Infantry, into 
the recent Chippewa trouble at the Mille Lacs Reservation: 

“The shooting of the white man was the result of drunken- 
ness. Three families who left the neighborhood of the Indian 
camp were new arrivals, Swedes, and were frightened off by 
drunken Indians. They went about six miles off. The Indians 
will deliver up Wadela, who did the shooting, as soon as the 
sheriff comes for him. He will not leave his present where- 
abouts. The shooting took place in Mille Lacs County. There 
seems to be some apprehension on the part of the whites and 
some ill-will on the part of the Indians, partly because of the 
accidentat killing of one of their number last winter by a white 
man, and partly because they stil! think they have some title 
to the land hereabouts. But there is no danger of an outbreak. 
When drunk they may have made threats, but little harm is to 
be expected from them. The whisky and alcotiol trade is the 
worst feature of the matter.” 


.... The steamship ‘“‘ Edam,’”’ from Amsterdam, which ar- 
rived at New York on Monday, reports passing an iceberg 
eighty feet high at 7 Pp. M. on June 18th, in Jatitude 43.5, 
longitude 48 ‘‘La Bourgogne,” from Havre, which ar- 
rived Sunday, sighted early Thursday morning, in latitude 
44 13, longitude, 48.27, an immense iceberg, which appeared 
to be nearly 1,000 feet long and 150 feet above water. 


FOREIGN. 


-..- The North German Gazette, accusing Switzerland of 
promoting Socialism, said last week: 

‘Hada great Power practiced such abuses against another 

Power as Switzerland has been guilty of, a war would have re- 
sulted. Neutrality becomes unnatural and untenable when an 
offensive disregard for the interests of a neighboring State is 
held to be justifiable.” 
The Swiss Bundcsrath denies that there are any grounds 
for the complaint that Socialists are alfewed too much 
freedom in Switzerland. It declares that Switzerland will 
always fulfill her international obligations, but holds that 
the duty to watch the intrigues of revolutionists does not 
devolve upon Switzerland exclusively, on account of her 
beutrality, but isincaumbent upon every State. It says the 
negotiations between Switzerland and the Powers will 
continue, andends by giving assuravce that the Bundes- 
rath will properly guard the dignity and interests of the 
country, and will not consent to divide its authority over 
the residents of Switzerland with Germany. 


... .There isno longer any doubt that King Menelek 
is Negus of Abyssinia. The late King John named ‘his 
nephew, Mavgascia as his successor, but Menelek has 
brushed aside his pretensions as unworthy of notice. 
Meny of the most important chiefs of Abyssinia, inclading 
Ris Michael, nave already recognized Menelek as Negus. 
The King has dispatched a mission of twenty persons, in- 
cluding several important chiefs, to the King of Italy. It is 
believed that the accession of this powerful King to the 
throne of Abyssinia will tend rapidly to tranquillize that 
country,and will strenghten the position of Italy on the Red 
Sea. Menelek has long been famous as the powerful King of 
Shoa, a large country adjoining Abyssiuia on the south. 
Within the past three years Menelek bas conquered all the 
small Gella states around him and has made it possible 
tor European travelers to reach his country in safety from 
the coast. Shoais a region of lofty mountains and inxu- 
riant vegetation, and it has nominally been a dependency 
of Abyssinia, tho Menelek has been more nearly a rival 
than a vassal of King John. In the Negus’s quarrel with 
Italy Menelek sided with the Italians, which shows how 
little he feared the power of King John. 


.... Emperor Francis Joseph said in an addresson Sunday 
that Austria’s foreign relations and general foreign policy 
were unchanged, and that she was in full agreement with 
her aliies. The Government, he said, was doing its utmost 
to insure the peaceful development of the European situa- 
tion, which was still unsafe. He hoped the blessings of 
peace would be maintained, notwitnstanding the fact that 
armaments were everywhere being increased. It was this 
increase of armanents that compelled Austria not to haltin 
the work of completing means of defense. Regarding Ser- 
via, the Emperor said that Milan’s regrettable action had 
given power, during the minority of his son, to a Regency. 
The Government had recrived from the Regents formal as- 
surances that friendly relations with Austria would be 
maintained. He continued: 

“IT wish the same, and hope that the wisdom and patriotism of 
the Servians will protect Servia from serious dangers. I rejoice 
that order and peace reign in Bulgaria, and am pleased at her 
continual progress in spite of the difficult situation.” 


...-A circular issued by the Servian Government denies 
the truth of recent alarmist rumors concerning the coun- 
try, and states that the foreign policy of Servia is un- 
changed. The police of Belgrade have seized the office in 
which was printed a circular inviting Slavs and Servians 
in Austria to revolt, and promising Russia’s assistance. 
Tae authorship of the circular has been traced to Progress- 


ist editors, who. itis allewea, desire to engender in Aus- 
tria distrust of the Serviaa Government. 


...-The steamer ‘“ Delta,” Captain Shaw, from Port de 
Paix June 16th, which arrived in New York on Sunday 
night, brings little news from Hayti. The Captain says, 
however, that General Hippolyte had arrived at Cape Hayti 
with his staff, and was about to retarn to rejoin his army 
just before Port au Prince. Private letters received at 
Cape Hayti from Port au Prince reported that the city was 


in a very excited condition. Légitime refused to leave the 
city or capitulate, and grave fears were felt of an insurrec- 
tion in the citv. This contradicts half a dozen other re- 
ports received lately from Hayti, and is not in the least 
trustworthy. 


_.. A London dispatch from Rome to the Standerd says: 


“ Archbishop Feeban. of Chicago, having made a long report 
to the Vaticen through Cardinal Simeconi, on the criminal acts 
of the Clan-na-Gael, the Pope has given instructions that the 
faculty be granted the Archbishop to take whatever measures 
he may deem ovportune to deciare the Clan-na-Gael in oppo- 
sitioa to the “hurecb.” 
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THE DEFEAT IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE defeat of Constitutional Prohibition in Pennsy]l- 
vania last week was complete and overwhelming. There 
is no use In denying that. It was a rout—the majority 
against the Amendment reaching 189,038. The only 
surprise is in the immense preponderance of the ad- 
verse vote. Philadelphia alone made up more than 92,- 
000 of this great majority. The dispatches tell us that 
the ** liquor-men are jubilant,” while Prohibitionists are 
downcast. 

There are some grains of comfort, however, for those 
who believe in Prohibition; one of them is to be found 
in the fact that, while the adverse majority is simply 
crushing, not a few of the counties placed themselves 
on the right side. There are sixty-seven counties in the 
state; of these twenty-nine sustained the Amendment by 
majorities ranging from 29 in Potter to 3,856 in Mercer. 
Nearly half in number, therefore, of the counties are 


Prohibition counties. These counties include all the | 


northern tier except Wayne and Erie, all the western 
tier except Erie and Greene, fifteen contiguous counties 
in Central and Western Pennsylvania, the solitary 
county of Chester on the eastern boundary, and the 
two counties of Chester and Fayette in the southern 
tier. In 1872 some forty-seven counties out of the sixty- 
seven went for Local Uption. That fact and the vote of 
last week indicate that the proper policy for the future 
is, not statutory Prohibition as the leaders in the late 
campaign announce, but county local option. Under a 
good county local option act the thirty counties which 
have given majorities for the Amendment would go dry, 
and probably twelve more, at least, in which the major- 
ities against the Amendment were small. County Local 
Option should be the watchword of the supporters of 
the Amendment. Thousands of people would vote for 
Prohibition in that form who would not vote to put it 
in the Constitution, That would not disturb the Brooks 
Law in Philadelphia and in other counties which are 
not prepared for Prohibition. 

Of the majority of 189,000 a few counties contributed 
the greater part. Philadelphia (Rep.) gave 92,495; Aile- 
gheny (Rep.), 26,188: Berks (Dem.), 19,209; Schuylkill 
(Dem.), 12,310; Lancaster (Rep.), 10,981; Lehigh (Dem.), 
9,925; Montgomery (Rep.), 9,720; Northampton (Dem.), 
8,166; Lebanon (Rep.), 5,259; York, (Dem.), 5,066. These 
ten counties gave 200,000 of the 237,162 aggregate ‘‘wet” 
majorities. The aggregate of ‘‘dry” majorities was 48,142. 





This shows that in the remaining fifty-seven counties, 
Prohibition hadafair majority. This isa fact of signifi- 
cance. The temperance people can still have Prohibi- 
tion in half of the state if they will only go about it in 
the right way. Cuunty Local Option should be much 
easier to get from the Legislature than Statutory Prohi- 
bition. The popular will has been decisively voiced 
against State Prohibition. It would be waste of time 
and effort, as it seems to us, to go into a campaign for 
that just now. 

When we come to inquire what were the reasons for 
the defeat of the Amendment we find them thick as 
blackberries. Let us set down some of them, not in 
order of importance, but as they present themselves. 

1. The liquor business is an immense moneyed interest. 
It fought desperately in self-defense, and poured out its 
money freely. It not only had abundance of funds, but 
it had a thorough organization of skilled workers. The 
champions of the Amendment had but a meager finan- 
cial support. The contributions they received came as 
a charity, and not for the protection of great business 
interests. Furthermore they were not adepts in the art 
of politics. They could not marshal their voters as their 
opponents did. 

2. The daily press kept up a daily hue and cry against 
Prohibition and made many well-intentioned people be- 
lieve that Prohibition meant free rum for Pennsylvania. 
Their reading columns were also filled with specious ar- 
guments against Prohibition. Platform work was ef- 
fective for Prohibition, but the work of the press was 
much more effective against it. 

3. The failure of similar campai,zns in Michigan, Ore- 
gon, Tennessee, Texas, West Virginia, New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts, with the evidence of a desire for re- 
peal in Rhode Island had a cumulative effect in Penn- 
sylvania. Many were led to regard it as a losing race 
in the very beginning. Itindicated, as they believed, a 
strong popular trend North and Soutb, East and West, 
agaivst Prohibition; and having no sound and intelligent 
convictions of their own they went to the winning side. 

4, Pennsylvania has a large German element who do 
not want to be deprived of their beer. They look upon 
Probibition as tyrannical, fanatical and irrational, and as 
an attack on personal rights. They voted almost solidly 
against the Amendment. 

5. The Brooks Act has been so effective in reducing 
the number of saloons in Philadelphia, Pittsburg and 
elsewhere, and in securing, temporarily at least, quiet 
and orderly Sundays, that many hesitated to exchange it 
for asystem which is persistently misrepresented as a 
scheme for free rum. The large revenue derived from 
licenses was another very potent factor in the result, 
and the daily press made most telling use of it. 

The charge that the opposition of the Democratic and 
Republican parties defeated the Amendment is not borne 
out by the facts. That politicians of all parties very 
generally worked and voted against the Amendment is 
altogether very probable, but that the party machines 
were brought into the contest we do not believe, because 
we have seen no evidence of the fact. The attitude of 
the parties as parties was in no wise defined in the cam- 
paign. Democratsand Republicans voted for the Amend- 
ment, and Democrats and Republicans vote1 against the 
Amendment as their consciences or personal interests 
dictated. It was a vote of the people, and we are glad 
that partisan politics were kept out of it. Philadelphia 
went Republican last fall by a majority of 18,572. It 
went ayainst Prohibition last week by a majority of 
over 92.000. Berks County went for Cleveland by a 
majority of nearly 8,000; it went against the Amend- 
ment by more than 19,000. Crawford and Bradford 
counties, which give the largest majorities for Prohibi- 
tion gave heavy majorities last fall for Harrison. Four 
counties which vot:d for Cleveland last fall vote for 
Prohibition now. 

The press very generally treats the result as the doom 
of Prohibition. Prohibition is beaten in Pennsylvania; 
we grant that. We grant also that it has been beaten in 
several other states; but these defeats do not settle the 
fate of Prohibition, the principle of Prohibition. That 
principle is in force in several states, and will be in 
force in otber states in good time. Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts are not ready for it at present. That is 
all. The principle is just as sound as it ever was; wher- 
ever public sentiment will permit it to be applied, it is 
also effective. A sound principle and an effective sys- 
tem cannot be ‘“‘ doomed,” even by a defeat like that in 
Pennsylvania. The time will come when law will close 
all the saloons in Pennsylvania. It has already closed 
thousands; it is therefore already prohibitory in a de- 
gree. Those who scout the principle of Prohibition are 
pronouncing against the principle of restriction. Restric- 
tion is partial Prohibition; it contains the germ of the 
full-fledged principle. Restriction is good where Prohi- 
bition cannot be fully applied; but restriction must be- 
come more and more restrictive in order to achieve per- 
manent success. The Brooks Act has done great things; 
but watch and see if its effectiveness continues for any 
greatlength of time. Watch and see if, in Philadelphia 
and Pittsburg, there be not a gradual increase of sa- 
loons and a gradual increase of laxity in the enforce- 
ment of the law. The point we wish to make is that 
Prohibition is a permanent principle, while License is 
not, 











The lesson for temperance men in the Pennsylvania 
defeat we have already hinted at. Do not ask for sub 
mission until you are ready for it. Adopt for the pres. 
ent other methods leading up to that. Local Option by 
counties is the most effective of these. Submission in 
New York or New Jersey would be of no use just now, 
County Local Option would. We need not be discour- 
aged. We had 243,000 votes for absolute Prohibiticn in 
Pennsylvania. That isa large and very powerful mi- 
nority, and there is this to he said about it : It was made 
up of the very choicest elements, Christian, moral, in- 
telligent, in the state. In the long run these will win, 


_ 
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ACCEPTED IN THE BELOVED. 


PAUL opens his Epistle to the Ephesians with a sub- 
lime statement of the Gospel system, as existing in the 
purpose of God before it was made known toman. This 
system the apostle declares to be ‘taccording to the good 
pleasure of his will,” and then adds the following 
words: 








‘“*To the praise of the glory of his grace, wherein he 
hath made us accepted in the beloved, in whom we have 
redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of sins, ac- 
cording to the riches of his grace.”’ (Ephes. i, 6, 7.) 

The term ‘ beloved,” as here used, refers to Christ 
mentioned Ly name in the verse immediately preceding, 
and described as the person ‘in whom we have redemp- 
tion through his blood.” Christ, as ‘‘the Word made 
flesh,” is pre-eminently ‘‘the Beloved” of God the Father, 
who, at his baptism, thus testified in regard to him bya 
supernatural voice from Heaven: ‘* This is my beloved 
Son in whom Iam well pleased.” (Matt. iii, 17.) This 
testimony was repeated on the Mount of Transfiguration, 
where Moses and Elias appeared and talked with Christ 
about his then approaching death, and where God the 
Father said: ‘‘ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased; hear ye him.” (Matt. xvii, 5.) Jesus, inthe 
days of his flesh, said of himself: ‘I do always those 
things that please him.” (John viii, 29.) Hecarried with 
him the permanent consciousness that God the Father 
loved him, and with him was ‘well pleased.” Omnis- 
cience detected no fault in thesinless Jesus of Nazareth, 
Whatever men thought of him in his day, or may now 
think of him, Jesus Christ is ‘‘the Beloved” in the heart 
cf God, in angelic hearts, and in all Christian hearts, 
whether on earth orin Heaven. Peter understood the 
facts of Christian experience when he said to those to 
whom he was writing: **Whom having not seen ye 
love.” (I Peter i, 8.) He also said: ‘‘ Uuto you, there 
fore, which believe he is precious.” (I Peter, ii, 7.) Yes, 
Christ is ‘‘the Beloved” in Heaven, and ‘‘the Beloved” 
among saints on earth, The title fits him and fits the 
facts. 

God, says Paul, ‘‘ to the praise of the glory of his grace,” 
hath “‘ made us accepted in the Beloved.” By the word 
‘*us ” he means himself, and equally all Christians, who 
in another passage are described as being ‘ in Christ 
Jesus,” and as walking “ not after the flesh, but after 
the Spirit.” (Rom. viii, 1.) All Christians, no matter in 
what age born or dying, are, from the moment of their 
conversion to Christ, and throughout time and eternity, 
** accepted ’’ of God ‘* in the Beloved,” and by reason of 
their relation to him. The one fact that they love and 
trust Christ settles the whole question of their accept- 
ance with God. Salvation, upon the terms specified in 
the Bible, isas much a law of the Gospel system as is 
gravitation a law in the kingdom of matter. The accept- 
ance of Christ by faith and love always secures God’s 
acceptance, no matter what may have been the previous 
life. The latter is the acceptance of grace on God’s part, 
and the former is the acceptarce of faith and love on 
man’s part; and they are always joined together. The 
believing sinner always stands ‘‘ complete ” in the per- 
fect One; and ‘the exceeding great and precious 
promises ” of the Bible always apply to him. As Bonar 
well says, ‘‘ We have all in him ”—pardon, peace, bless- 
ing, life eternal, indeed, the entire sum of “ spiritual 
blessings,” here and hereafter, which it is the good 
pleasure of God to give to those who accept his Son. To 
be ‘‘accepted in the Beloved,” and that, too, by God 
himself, crowns human existence with eternal glory. 
Nothing can essentially harm one who is thus accepted 
by God. 

What, then, bas Christ Jesus done in our behalf as the 
reason for our being accepted by God in him? Paul 
answers this question when he says: ‘‘In whom we 
have redemption through his blood.” He in part ex- 
plains his own answer when he adds the words, “the 
forgiveness of sins.” ‘‘ Forgiveness of sins” is the re- 
demption here referred to. The sins of those who are 
“accepted in the Beloved” are all forgiven by God. 
This means that God will not punish them for their 
sins, and that he will treat them as éf they had never 
sinned. Paul’s doctrine is that ‘‘ there is therefore now 
no condemnation,” and hence no punishment, “‘ to them 
which are in Christ Jesus.” (Rom. viii, 1.) Cbrist died 
for their sins, the just suffering for the unjust, and by 
so dying ‘“‘redeemed” them “from the curse of the 
law, being made a curse for” them. (Gal. iii, 13.) The 
death of Christ was not a mere martyrdom inflicted by 
the wickedness and cruelty of man, but was a death in 
which God set him forth “to be a propitiation through 
faith in his blood,” to the end that he “ might be just 
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and the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus.” (Rom. 
iii, 25, 26.) Ttis because Christ is such a propitiation, 
and was such in his death, that, if believing in him, 
«we have redemption through his blood.” It is not 
redemption through his miracles or through his teach- 
ing, but “‘through his blood,” which ** was shed for 
many for the remission of sins.” A sin-atoning Christ 
is the basis upon which a sin-pardoning God proceeds in 
the remission of sins. This is a vital doctrine in the 
Gospel system ; and it cannot be dispensed with or ig- 
nored without abandoning that which is vital in the 
system as taught in the Bible. Salvation by the death 
of Christ is God’s way of saving men, and hence it must 
be man’s way of being saved. If this way suits God, 
then it ought to suit man. 

The final thought of Paul, in the passage we are con- 
sidering, 1s that man’s acceptance by God ‘‘ through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus,” is *‘ according to the 
riches of bis grace.” The term ‘*‘ riches” is a favorite 
word with the apostle in describing the work of God 
through Christ in behalf of sinners, The work is not 
only a work of grace on God’s part, but of rich grace, 
full and ample, a work of abounding grace, a work 
that meets all the exigencies of the case, and com- 
pletely saves the sinner, while it expresses the infinite 
benevolence of God toward this guilty world. Jesus 
taught Nicodemus a lesson on this subject when he 
said to him: ‘‘ For God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” (John iii, 
16.) Paul taught the same lesson when he said: ‘‘ But 
God commendeth his love toward us, in that, while we 
were yet sinners, Carist died for us.” (Rom. v, 8.) 
Christ given to die for sinners, and actually dying for 
them, is the *‘ unspeakable gift” of God's grace, and the 
sure pledge that God with him will ‘‘also freely give us 
all things.” (Rom. viii, 32.) 

Here is grace in the heart of God, grace in the Gospel 
system, and saving grace for every sinner who has the 
wisdom to accept it. Listen, reader, to Paul’s admoni- 
tory caution in respect to this grace. ‘: We then, as 
workers together with him, beseech you also that ye re- 
ceive not the grace of God in vain.” (II Cor. vi, 1.) You 
may receive this grace ‘‘ in vain,” so far as any benefit 
to yourself is concerned: and you will do so, if you 
decline to accept Jesus Christ as your Saviour, and to 
enthrone him as the sovereign and Lord of your heart. 


THE REFORMATION OF CRIMINALS. 


THE symposium we publish on our first pages this week 
is of exceptional interest. The question as to whether 
our criminals can be reformed is one that affects vitally 
our entire social system, Our criminals are a class—to 
all effects and purposes an organized class—whose object 
is the destruction of our social order. It is of the ut- 
most importance to consider how their efforts may be 
frustrated or overcome. We are less concerned with 
what they do in prison than out of prison, and still their 
treatment while within the prison walls wili affect 
largely their course of life when they are once more at 
large. It is of interest, therefore, to read what our dif- 
ferent contributors have to say both as to the treatment 
of criminals within the prison and as to the influences 
that are brought to bear upon them after their release. 

In the first place, that our criminals can be reformed 
is proved by the fact that they are reformed. It will be 
noticed that those whose part it is to arrest and convict 
criminals say that they are rarely, if ever, reformed ; 
while those whose part it is to attempt their reforma- 
tion not only say that they can be reformed, but give 
instances where this has been done. The examples 
given by the Rev. Mr. Bass and Superintendent Stewart 
need only to be considered to assure the reader that ref- 
ormation is possible. Even Justice Duffy admits that 
in certain cases the different societies ‘‘ whose mission 
is to reclaim the vicious and criminal” succeed. 

On many points the different writers show an almost 
unanimous agreement. For example, those who refer 
to the subject insist that prison life should be made unat- 
tractive. Mr. Lewis and Justice Duffy enlarge upon 
this. Of no less importance is the statement made by 
nearly all, that the prisoners should be taught some form 
of industry, not only that they may be kept from idle- 
ness while in prison, but that they may be prepared for 
some useful and respectable occupation when their sen- 
tences have expired. Judge Gildersleeve and Inspector 
Williams emphasize this point strongly. 

Another point that is brought out by a number of the 
Writers is, that there are certain criminals who cannot be 
reformed. Justice Duffy tells how the same criminals 
come before him again and again for the same offense. 
They are constantly offending against society. Society is 
only safe while they are in prison. For such there 
should be life-long imprisonment. The writers agree 
also that criminals should not be sent to prison for re- 
formatory purp ses; they are apt rather to learn the 
ways of crime while in prison than the ways of virtue. 
Criminals are sent to prison that society may not suffer 
from their criminal acts. Of course something may be 
done for them while they are there, and whatever good 
the different societies can accomplish should be ap- 
Plauded and encouraged. 

The chief and the best work of the societies, however, 











is applied when the prisoners are set free. Mr. Stewart 
eniphasizes especially the importance of bringing good 
influences to bear upon the criminal immediately upon 
hisrelease. If he is once permitted to return to his for- 
mer associates he will almost certainly return to his 
former habits. If the societies can stepin at onceand 
render generous and helpful aid, there will be a good 
charce of his not returning to hisevil ways. 

Just here we must mention a point which no one can 
fail to be struck with who reads the different articles. 
Society does not do the fair thing for the criminal. The 
writers give many examples of how criminals are kept 
criminals because the publicfails to do its duty by those 
who have served ‘their term. Mrs. Conger, however, 
ia part excuses the attitude of the public toward the 
criminal as something natural. It is perhaps natural 
that one should distrust the man who has once been a 
thief; but it is certainly not right nor Christian to act on 
the principle of ‘‘ once acriminal always a criminal.” 
The lesson of thissymposium seems to be that if society 
willdo its full duty by the criminal his condition will 
be bettered aud in many cases his way of life changed. 
The effect of such articles must be to make us kinder 
and more Christian in our treatment of those who have 
once fallen but who would rise again. 
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POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 


89. As there are commonly two sides to every ques- 
tion it is only proper that the other side of the liquor 
question should be considered. We have made a some- 
what startling array of the evils of the liquor traffic as 
affecting injuriously the interests of the State. Lt us 
now inquire what benefits the traffic confers on the 
State. In the first place the distilleries and breweries 
make a large additional market for various kinds of 
grain. The greater the demand for graiu of course the 
better it is for the grain-producer. Millions of bushels 
now go into the vats which would have to seek other 
channels or lie unsold if the manufacture of intoxicants 
were abolished. The same thing is true of grapes. 
Would not the farmers and vine-growers lose heavily if 
the use of grain and grapes in distilleries, breweries and 
wine vats were restricted to manufacture for medicinal, 
mechanical, art and sacramental purposes only? It 
would seem so; and yet if that which is manufactured 
does not add to the general sum of happiness and pros- 
perity, but on the contrary tends to destroy that nappi- 
ness and prosperity, where is the ultimate gain’ The 
growers of grain and grapes may reap a direct profit 
from the sale of their products for distillation and 
fermentation; but they are also participants in the gen- 
eral weal or wo of society and must suffer, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, from the train of evils caused by 
the drink habit. 

40. That which contributes neither to the comfort nor 
welfare of mankind cannot on the whole be a profitable 
production. If its effects are preponderantly on the side 
of evil it must, it would seem, be looked upon as a 
waste of material and labor rather than a useful or help- 
fulindustry. If grain and grapes are turned into that 
which neither hurts nor heips they are not, everybody 
will say, put toa good use. But if they are turned into 
that which does positive harm and no positive good, we 
must regard them as wasted. And waste never yet con- 
tributed to prosperity. 
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Editorial Notes, 


PAUL, in coacluding his Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, gives utterance to his thoughts and feelings in the 
following benedictive prayer: 

“ The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and 
the communion [fellowship] of the Holy Ghost,’be with you all, 
Amen.” (II Cor. xiii, 14,) 

In the introduction of this Epistle we have a similar prayer 
in the following words: 

** Grace be to you, and peaee from God our Father, and from 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” (II Cor. i, 2.) 

It was the Apostle’s practice, in writing bis Epistles, thus to 
invoke peace and grace in behalf of those to whom the 
Epistles were directed, generally from God the Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ, sometimes simply from the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and sometimes without any personal 
designation of the source of this peace and grace. In the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians he mentions in the out 

set of the Epistle God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
as the source of the grace and peace sought. But in closing 
the Kpistle he names three personalities under distinct and 
separate titles—namely, the Lord Jesus Christ,God, with 
the omission of the term Father, and the Holy Ghost. Toall 
three he addresses his benedictive prayer, asking for grace 
from the Lord Jesus Christ, for love from God, and for the 
communion or fellowship of the Holy Ghost. Two of 
these personalities—namely, God the Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ—are, in the outset of the Epistle, addressed as 
the joint source of grace and peace. The conclusions to be 
drawn from these benedictive prayers, as from others of a 
like nature in other epistles, are these: First, that Jesus 
Christ is essentially a divine person, and that, as such, he 
may be properly addressed in prayer. Secondly, that the 
same is true of the Holy Ghost or the Holy Spirit. Thirdly, 
that the same is true of the person designated as *‘ God the 
Father.” Fourthly, and consequently, that there is a dis- 
tinction in the divine nature, or the mode of the divine exist- 
ence, which makes God tri-uwne essentially; and not merely in 








manifestation. These facts lie very clearly on the face of 
the New Testament record, and in direct connection with its 
disclosure of the Gospel plan for human salvation. They are 
implied in the baptismal formula as prescribed by Jesus to 
his apostles in giving them their final commission. The 
apostles were directed to administer baptism ‘‘in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
(Matt. xxviii, 19.) Here are three persons designated by 
separate titles, and having equal dignity and rank in re- 
spect to baptism. This tri personality is not tri-theism, or 
the doctrine of three Gods, since this is contrary to the 
teaching of the Bible. But it is a distinction in the nature 
of the Godhead brought out by the Gospel system, for which 
the term person is perhaps the best word that can be used. 
We have then one God the Father, one divine Lord Jesus 
Christ as a Saviour, and one Holy Ghost as our divine Sanc- 
tifier, and in the three we have the tri-wne or tri-personal 
God engaged in the great work of human salvation. This is 
what the Bible presents to our faith. The fact as presented 
we are to accept, without undertaking to explain it. 


WHAT about the result in Rhode Island? The Prohib- 
itory Amendment was repealed on Thursday by a vote of 
nearly three to one. It was adopted in 1886 bya vote of 
five to three. How was such a change of sentiment effected? 
By a concerted movement to prevent its success and so se- 
cure its repeal. Mr. Metcalf’s very lucid and comprehen- 
sive statement in another column fairly establishes this 
fact. The liquor-sellers were, of course, its determined op- 
ponents from thestart. Associated with them were those 
who, for various reasons, refuse to accept the principle of 
Prohibition. To voice the sentiment of these opponents of 
the Amendment there was an influential daily press. The 
cry was raised that the state was under the reign of free 
rum; that there was more drunkenness than under license 
laws; that the sale of liquor without license was more dan- 
gerous to the youth and more corrupting; that the state, 
while burdened with the cost of the results of this secret 
traffic, received no revenue from the traffic to defray this 
cost; that with license restored there would be restriction 
and revenue both; that Prohibition cultivates trickery and 
fraud and evasion of law. It was impossible, as Mr. Met- 
calf declares—and he was in the thickest of the fight—to 
get a fair statement of the results before the public. The 
election was carried by clamor. It was not the sober judg- 
ment of Rhode [sland that was registered last Thursday. 
The Amendment never had a fair chance in Rhode Island 
—not half the chance license has had—but it had facts to 
present which would have justified it. But there wasa 
public clamor raised against it, and people would not take 
the tacts and calmly weigh them. They will have leisure 
now to reflect, and the result of this reflection, as indicated 
in the Tribune's dispatches, is not likely to add to the com- 
tort of the Republican Party. That party has openly be- 
trayed its trust, and must take the consequences. 


WE assume that Prof. E. B. Andrews, after his brief but 
brilliant year at Cornell, is to return to Brown as the suc- 
cessor of Dr. Robinson and head of the University. After 
his signal success and varied experience as president of 
one college and professor in three, among them his own 
Alma Mater for six years, this appointment can hardly be 
viewed as experimental. The Presidency of Brown is emi- 
nenotly the right place for Professor Andrews. He comes 
to it by a kind of natural selection which promises much. 
Dr. Wayland and Dr. Robinson, and we might add Presi- 
dent Caswell io his brief incumbency, gave the office and 
the University a freedom and liberality which could not 
fail of making it attractive to a man of modern ideas as 
Professor Andrews is understood to be. In coming after 
Dr. Robinson he will have to succeed a president who pos- 
sessed many striking points, and who as a teacher made a 
strong impression on the students. No man in this coun- 
try ever made a stronger impression on his classes as a 
theological teacher than Dr. Robinson did at Rochester. 
The men came out of his room with their muscles stretched. 
He was intellectually honest and fearless, and inspired 
with a noble confidence in truth as developed in free re- 
search by the human mind. He carried this spirit with 
him t» Brown, where he stirred the young men to great 
enthusiasm by the freedom and boldness of his method 
more than by the originality of his teaching. Brown has 
hardly had the credit it deserves for the part it has taken 
in the general advance of the American colleges. For more 
than thirty years it has had men in its Faculty who ina 
modest but really bold and intelligent way kept it well up 
in the front line of educational progress. Its alumni have 
not distinguished themselves by their generosity, and 
were told very plainly by Dr. Robinson at his inauguration 
that what he had to say to them for the University was, 
pecunia est conquirenda. His Presidency has been sig- 
nalized by important gains and the University passes now, 
as we assume, into the hands of on officer who has the great 
advantage of being its first choice, besides tbat of being 
himself an alumnus and of baving worked six years in the 
Faculty. Professor Andrews came to college after having 
distinguished himself for good and brave conduct in the 
War. He was graduated at Brown with the class of 1870, 
served as Baptist pastor, as we remember it, in Beverly, 
Mass., was then appointed President of Dennison Univer- 
sity, O., from which place he came back East to the Chair 
of Sacred Homiletics at Newton Taeological Seminary, to 
his six years’ professorship at Brown, and one year in the 
Chair of Political Economy and Social Science at Cornell. 
Professor Andrews is not as young as President Woolsey 
was when chosen at Yale, nor as Mr. Eliot when he took 
the Presidency of Harvard; but he is in the prime of a 
youthful manhood with plenty of enthusiastic young life 
in him. 





WE have received the following letter from Hugh P. 
McElrone, whose article we recently published: 


TotHE Epitor OF THE INDEPENDENT: 





Permit me to say, in reply to the note of the Cathulic Review in 
its issue of June 22d, that in my article on the ** Catholic Church 
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in the United States” I did not say that ‘* Catholics fight more 
among themselves than agains: the enemy”; | said “* American 
Catholics.” I did not deny that * nowhere in this world can the 
masses be found more pure and wholesome than among Catho- 
lics.” I said that in times and places there were many and 
grave scandals, and cited instances to prove it. The article was 
not written to favor any party or creed, but to record history, to 
stute truths, to give the facts for and against. It is just this sys- 
tem of ignoring what goes against it, while engaged in fulsome 
laudations only, that makes so large a portion of the Catholic 
press contemptible to American Catholics. The amazing offer 
to furnish you writers who will “color” all their statements 
to suit their side must strike Tak INDEPENDEN1 with astonish- 
ment. I have always thought that the chief duty of the histor- 
ian was to make “ uncolored statements.” [am not ashamed to 
say that I shall abide by the plan of dealing in “ uncolored 
statements,” and shall write the facts as I find them without 
fear and without favor. The genial young fictionist, however, 
who edits the Review is hardly a fair judge in the treatment of 
historic studies. 


ON the 8th of May, 1888, the emancipation bill that put 
an end to slavery in the Empire of Brazil was introduced 
into its legislative Assembly ; and having been passed by 
the Assembly, it was, on the 13th day of the same month, 
signed and proclaimed as the law of the land by the Prin- 
cess Imperial Regent, acting in the name of Dom Pedro II. 
The bill itself is embraced in these two short articles: 

“ ARTICLE I. From the date of this law slavery in Brazil is 
declared extinct. 

** ARTICLE II. The dispositions to the contrary are revoked.” 
The legislative Assembly has passed an act making the 
day when the bill was signed and proclaimed a national 
holiday. The Empire of Brazil may well be proud of this 
day. After being long cursed with the institution of sla- 
very, and after a protracted effort to get rid of the curse, 
the Empire, without war and without violent civil commo- 
tion, has gained for itself a brilliant victory in the cause 
of justice and human rights. The 13th day of May deserves 
to take rank with our own Emancipation day. The world 
is not going backward but forward, and will continue to 
go forward tothe end of time. 





It is said that there are about two thousand fugitive 
criminals who have fled from the United States and taken 
up their quarters in Canada as a place of safety from the 
pursuit of justice. The people of Canada are not particu- 
larly pleased with this sort of immigration and would be 
glad to stopit. This is the meaning of the law recently en- 
acted by the Canadian Parliament for the delivery of fugi- 
tive criminals; and if the law shall be approved by the Im- 
perial Government, it will have a tendency to correct an 
evil of which Canada justly complains. The United States 
cannot reciprocate the compliment by passing a similar 
law for the delivery of fugitive criminals to Canada, since 
Congress has no power to legislate on the subject of inter- 
national extradition except for the execution of extradition 
treaties, and since the several states, as such, have no 
power to deal with the question at all. The true remedy— 
tne one alike needed in both countries—is a new extradi- 
tion treaty between the United States and Great Britain, 
enlarging the list of extradition crimes. The treaty of 
1842, as experience abundantly proves, is entirely inade- 
quate to the demands of justice in modern times; and it is 
creditable to neither country that this treaty has not long 
since been revised and improved. We are of the opinion 
that the Senate made a mistake in refusing to ratify the 
treaty negotiated under the Cleveland Administration. 
We trust that President Harrison will renew the effort to 
secure a suitable treaty between the two countries on this 
subject. 





JUDGE ANDREWS, of this city, in discharging, last week, 
on a writ of habeas corpus, Moroney and McDonald, who 
had been arrested and held by the police authorities of 
this city upon the request of the authorities in Chicago, on 
suspicion of being connected with the murder of Dr. 
Cronin, took the ground that the arrest and detention were 
entirely without legal authority, and hence that the pris- 
oners were entitled to be discharged from custody. The 
arrest was made in pursuance of a warrant issued by a 
police justice of this city; but the justice had before him 
no legal evidence whatever, even that Dr. Cronin had been 
murdered, or if he had been murdered, that Moroney and 
McDonald werein any way concerned in the murder. Such 
is the view taken by Judge Andrews; and in the light of the 
facts set forth by himin his deliverance on the subject, he 
is clearly right. 1t would be well for police justices, 
and indeed all magistrates, when asked to order the arrest 
of persons on the theory that they are fugitive criminals, 
to study the law in regard to the extradition of such crimi- 
nals, and make themselves reasonably sure that they are 
acting under legal authority when ordering such arrests. 
We commend to their attention ‘‘Spear’s Law of Extradi- 
tion,” as a useful guide on thissubject. We have the im- 
pression that they do not generally understand this law. 


JUDGE BREWER, of the United States Court, recently bad 
occasion to pass upon a motion to disbar a lawyer on the 
charge of unprofessional conduct. The lawver had acted as 
the attorney of a complainant ina given case, and afterward 
endeavored to get himself into the service of the defend- 
ant upon the promise of making known the facts which in 
the former capacity he had obtained. Judge Brewer, in 
granting the motion in this case, said: 


“It is the glory of our profession that its fidelity to its client 
can be depended on; that a man may safely go to a lawyer and 
converse with him on his rights or supposed rights in any )iti- 
gation with the absolute assurance that that lawyer’s tongue is 
tied from ever disclosing it; and any lawyer who proves false to 
such an obligation, and betrays or seeks to betray any informa- 
tion or any facts that he has obtained while on the other side, is 
guilty of the grassest breach of trust. [ cannot tolerate for a 
moment, neither can the profession, nor can the community, 
any disloyalty on the part of a lawyer to his client. Jn all things 
he must be true tothat trust, or failing it he must leave the pro- 
fession.” 


This lays down in plain and explicit language the code of 
morals that in respect to the matter regulates the relation 





of a lawyer to his client. No lawyer, who is not an un- 
scrupulous scamp, would ever think of violating the well- 
settled rule of honor and good faith on this subject. The 
conversations between a lawyer and his client are legally 
deemed confidential, and the former cannot as a witness 
be compelled to disclose them. The same rule applies to 
the relation of a physician to his patient. 

...Certain partisan journals are engaged in the very un- 
worthy attempt to bring the President’s religion into con- 
tempt. During his whole life he has been a consistent 
Christian, as his open life has proved. Now the meanerspir- 
its among his political opponents are seeking to convey 
the impression that his practice is not according to his pro- 
fession. Here is one of their statements: 

“President Harrison and two members of his Cabinet last 
Sunday took another Sabbath excursion down the Potomac.” 
This is not true and was known to be not true; but it was 
purposely made misleading to weaken public respect for 
the President. He did not go ona Sabbath excursion. He 
went down the Potomac on Saturday and returned on 
Monday, just as he had done several times before, spend- 
ing the Sunday quietly and becomingly, not omitting at- 
teudance on public worship, and at the same time enjoying 
the change and the fresh air. It must be a very small and 
avery mean mind that can insinuate hypocrisy without 
the least ground for it. 


....The health departments in this city and Brooklyn 
were stirred up last week over a report that yellow fever 
had been brought to this port by the steamship ‘“‘ Colon” 
from Aspinwall, that a girl who had been a passenger had 
died uf it at the Windsor Hotel, and that Dr. Duncan, the 
ship’s surgeon, was sick with the fever in Brooklyn. The 
attending physician was arrested for violation of the health 
ordinances in not reporting the case. Dr. Duncan was 
taken to the Quarantine hospital, where it soon appeared 
that the disease was not yellow fever at all, but bilivus 
remittent fever. It also transpired that the girl at the 
Windsor Hotel died of remittent fever. The sensation 
may, however, uot be without its good effects. Per- 
haps the Quarantine authorities will guard the port 
with a greater vigilance. Certainly the Health offi- 
cers are showing unwonted activity in securing cleanli- 
ness on the river fronts. Yellow fever will never appear 
here as an epidemic, unless the health authorities are 
grossly negligent. 


....We publish this week the first of a series of articles 
by Joaquin Miller. As he says himself, he has been engaged 
by THE INDEPENDENT to make a journey through the great 
Northwest. He will write perhaps fifteen or twenty letters 
from different points, desctibing not only the country it- 
self, but reporting upon the development, and the chances 
of development, which characterize the states and territo- 
ries through which he shall pass. New states have just 
been born in the track he will traverse, and we feel sure 
that our readers will be especially interested in following 
Mr. Miller through them. Those who remember his se- 
ries of articles on Mexico will not need any assurance that 
this new series will be interesting. Mr. Miller has written 
a few articles on California since his return from his Mexi- 
can trip, and these have been widely noticed and copied; 
indeed, whatever he writes has a charm and an enthusiasm, 
backed by good sense and good judgment, which go to 
make his articles not only interesting but of permanent 
value. 


....Our readers who have seen a statement that Dr. 
Childs has examined Hampton School and made an unfa 
vorable report on its management in some particulars need 
a word of caution. The examination was made a year ago. 
Since then General Whittlesey and Mr. A. K. Smilev, both 
very competent men and most excellent friends of the In- 
dians, have made careful investigation and find Dr. 
Childs’s animadversions not supported. The Indians are 
well treated, the death rate is lower among them than at 
Carlisle, their diet has been improved, the guard-house in 
which refractory subjects are confined is not prejudicial 
to health, and there exists not the slightest reason for lack 
of confidence in the management of the school. Those of 
our readers who know General Armstrong hardly need to 
be assured of this. An enemy has revived this old story. 


....The Tribune tells us that a “‘ majority of the worthi- 
est and best voters’”” in Pennsylvania voted against Pro- 
hibition. Let us see. All the distillers and brewers, al] the 
liquor-dealers, wholesale and retail, all the patrons of the 
saloon, with few exceptions, all the gamblers, thieves and 
roughs voted against Prohibition, and were jubilant over 
the result. On the other side were the Governor of the 
state, most of the ministers, a large proportion of the mem- 
bership of the churches, excepting possibly two or three 
denominations, the Christian educators in large part, and 
vot a few lawyers, doctors and other intelligent men. The 
vote for Prohibition, it is safe to say, was made up out of 
the best moral element; the vote against Prohibition in- 
cluded the immoral element, with, of course, many excel- 
lent and intelligent voters. 


....The Italians of this city are preparing, it seems, to 
commemorate the fourth centennial of the discovery of 
America. They propose to erect a statue in 1892 which 
shall be 150 feet high, and cost $30,000, tho they will not 
limit themselves to that amount if more is required. There 
are not less than a quarter of a million Italians in this 
country to-day, and they propose to do something three 
years from now, as representing the country that gave Co- 
lumbus birth. A movement was started several years ago 
by Gen. James Grant Wilson to have a replica of the Mad- 
rid statue of Columbus placed in Central Park. We do not 
know how the subscription has progressed, but, unless it is 
pushed, the Italians will render the Madrid replica super- 
fluous. They would more naturally reproduce the famous 
Genoa statue of Columbus. 


..-.The entire country will mourn over the blow that 
has come upon the household of ex-President Hayes. Mrs. 








Hayes has been stricken with apoplexy, and her condition 
is at present most serious. There have been few personsin 
this country who have endeared themselves to the Ameri- 
can people as Mrs. Hayes has. She was one of the most 
popular and most lovable mistresses the White House has 
ever had. She was especially devoted to the cause of tem- 
perance, and won for herself an undying fame among al] 
those who are seeking for temperance reform. We ear- 
nestly hope that the attack may not be as serious as at first 
reported, and that Mrs. Hayes may recover, and be spared 
for many years to her family. We tender our profound 
sympathy to the ex-President and his children. 


....[t wasa very beautiful tribute that the Princeton 
class of "79 paid Dr. McCosh at its decennial reunion last 
week. The class presented the college with a mural 
statue by Mr. Saint Gaudens, which represents the ex. 
President in high relief and life-size in his natural pulpit 
position. The likeness and the workmanship are declareg 
excellent. The statue is placed in Marquand Chapel, 
There was an address of presentation by the Rev. Dr. Ha)- 


‘sey, of the class of 79, andan address of acceptance py 


President Patton: but the best words of all were Dr. Me. 
Cosh’s in acknowledgment of the tribute to himself. [¢ 
is gratifying to see that the recent graduates of Princeton 
have a full appreciation of the great debt which their alma 
mater owes to Dr. McCosh. 


.... The Tribune, of this city, which used to bea good 
Prohibition paper, is now assuming. for the purpose, we 
suppose, of discrediting the principle, that the result in 
Pennsylvania and Rhode Island is due largely to the course 
of the Third Party. Indeed, one might suppose from its 
editorials that the bulk of the voters for the Amendment 
are Third Party people. If this were so, the outlook for the 
old parties would be decidedly slim. In Pennsylvania last 
week upward of 240,000 votes were cast for Prohibition. Last 
fall the vote for Fisk in that state was 20,000 Does the 
Tribune want its readers to infer that the Third Party has 
increased more than tenfold? Of course not. But it is 
wielding, rather awkwardly, a two edged sword. 


....The Presbyterian Journal affects to believe that 
THE INDEPENDENT’S course respecting the color-line ques- 
tion in the Presbyterian Church is dictated by its Cesire to 
prevent the re-union and consequent wenderiul develor- 
ment of Presbyterianism. Now, that is very childish, 
Brother Journal, THE INDEPENDENT stood for the same 
principle that it now advocates for the Presbyterian 
Church before the Journal began to be. Our record in 
favor of the union of Presbyterians is equally clear and 
pronounced. The Journal will not be able to make any- 
body believe that THE INDEPENDENT is actuated by any 
unworthy motive in opposing the surrender to caste preju- 
dice which the Jounal is so willing to make. 


....At a meeting in London last week, at which the 
Prince of Wales presided, it was resolved to erect a memo- 
rial at Molokai to the late Father Damien, who so beroic- 
ally sacrificed his life to the care of the lepers of the Sand- 
wich Islands. Tt was also resolved to erect a leper ward in 
London, not only for the treatment of the disease but for 
the encouragement of the study of leprosy. The Prince of 
Wales made the shocking statement that a salesman in a 
London meat market is suffering from Jeprusy. The man’s 
identity was not disclosed, much to the indignation of the 
London public, but he has since found and placed under 
treatment. 


.... While partisan opponents are denouncing the Presi- 
dent for failing to observe the spirit and purpose of Civil 
Service Reform, he is quietly telling the Civil Service Com- 
mission, the “‘ best we ever had,’’ to enforce the law vigor- 
ously, promising them his prompt and effective official 
support. The commissioners have straightened things out 
in the Indianapolis Post-office, given the postmaster a 
needed lesson, praised the administration of the Chicago 
Post-office for efficiency, and are inquiring into abuses else- 
where. The commission is now doing just what the law 
requires, and just what is needed to make the law re- 
spected. 


.... We have already published in these columns a num- 
ber of the thrilling incidents of the Conemaugh disaster. 
Perhaps the two most heroic stories are those of the woman 
who perished at her post sending messages of warning over 
the wire, and of the rider who sped down the valley urging 
the people to run to the hills, while he himself rushed to 
his death. These two stories, if not the most heroic, are 
certainly the most poetical. We are glad to have tbe 
stories expressed in such spirited verses as may be found 
on our first page this week—one poem to the noble woman. 
and one to the noble rider. 


....Superintendent-of-Census Porter gives quick and 
conclusive reply tothe charge that the census office is being 
manipulated in the interest of Protection and that his ap- 
pointments of experts are such as will weaken the confi- 
dence of the people in the result. Mr. Porter says that 
fifteen of the experts appointed served in the same capacity 
under General Walker, while of the five new ones appointed 
not one represents manufacturing assuciations. Furtber- 
more Mr. Porter is obliged to confess that the politics of 
seven of the experts are unknown to him. 


.... When the legislature of this state adjourned it had 
passed 292 bills, which had become laws by the Governor’s 
signature. It left in his hands 451 bills, and of these he 
has signed 278, leaving 173 unsigued, which, of course, have 
failed to become laws. The Governor in several cases exer- 
cised the partial veto power in a way to cut down very 
largely some of the apprcpriation bills. It isa mistake for 
any legisl:ture to be so dilatory in passing bills that the 
Governor has the opportunity of acting upon the great 
mass of them after its adjournment. 


....Civil Service Commissioner Roosevelt ssys that the 
Civil Service law enacted by Congress is “‘ not a resolution 
in a party platform, but a statute of the United States that 
must be rigorously obeyed,’’ and that, too, without refer- 
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ence to the question whether the applicants for office “‘ are 
Democrats or Republicans.” This is the true doctrine, and 
in accordance with the plain letter of thelaw. On this 
point there should be no dodging or attempt to evade the 
law. 

...-The dispatches from Pennsylvania concerning the 
result of the election last week, told us of the rejoicing 
among the liquor-sellers. Why should the liquor-sellers 
rejoice over a victory for temperance, as the daily journals 
gravely call it? Were the liquor-sellers mistaken to think 
that the overwhelming majority against Prohibition was 
a victory for their business, or are the daily papers possibly 
mistaken in claiming it as a victory for temperance? 


..A conference of 200 iutelligent and self-restrained 
colored men in Jackson, gathered from all parts of Missis- 
sippi to protest against the denial to them of their politi- 
cal rights andto object to the law providing separate ac- 
commodations for them in trains, is one of the signs of the 
times inthe South. The day is not far distant when the 
colored people of the South will firmly insist upon their 
rights, and in the end they will get them. 


....Last week a dam in Kansas failed to stand the press- 
ure of water upon it; and the breaking thereof involved a 
very considerable destruction of property, and the loss of 
several lives. This is but a trifle in comparison with the 
terrible disaster in the Conemangh valley; yet it isa note 
of warning in respect to such insecure structures. How 
many such warnings must the country have before thor- 
oughly heeding them’ 


....The Pennsylvania Board of Pardons has recently 
commuted a sentence into life imprisonment, in the case 
of a man who in the last three years has been eleven times 
sentenced, respited ten times, to whom the death warrant 
has been read three times and for whose execution the 
gallows was once erected. This isa very remarkable case 
of legal peril and legal rescue. 

....Dr. Tracy, Register of Vital Statistics in this city, 
shows in his receut report that the death rate in the city’s 
tenement-house population, for the last year, was less than 
the average rate of mortality in the whole city, and less in 
large tenement houses than in small ones. The figures 
contradict a general impression on this subject. 

....The proposed amendment abolishing the poll-tax 
qualification of voters in Pennsylvania was overwhelming- 
ly defeated last week. Philadelphia gave a big majority 
in favor of it, but the rest of the state thought that a man 
who could not or would not pay half a dollar tax ought 
not to have the privilege of the franchise. 


+... The special Chicago graud jury has found bills of in- 
dictment against Burke, P. O’Sullivan, Coughlin and 
Wovdruff, charging them with the murder of Dr. Cronin. 
It is to be hoped that the most searching investigation will 
mark their trial. This is due alike to them and to the inter- 
ests of the general public. 


.... Three hundred and forty-five new Mormon proselytes 
were, on a single day last week, landed at Castle Garden in 
this city, on their way tostrengthen Mormondom in Utah. 
It is by such immigrations that Mormonism has chiefly re- 
plenished its ranks in this country. 


.... Burke, one of the persons indicted for the murder of 
Dr. Cronin, has been found and identified in Canada. 
There ought to be no difficulty in securing his extradition 
for trial in Chicago, since the treaty of 1842 covers the of- 
fense charged against him. 


...-Another Secret Ballot Bilt has been passed by the 
Connecticut, inferior to the one vetoed, but better than 
none. It is to be hoped it will become a law, unless it is 
found to be seriously defective. 





THE best way to keepevil feelings out of the heart is 
to cherish and cultivate good affections. What the apostle 
calls ‘‘ the lust of the flesh ’’ will be very sure to disappear 
it we crowd it out by walking “in the Spirit.” The graces 
of the Spirit and the lusts of the flesh are mutually repel 
lant, and never simultaneously rule in the same heart. 


...-The Bible Christ is “a whole Saviour,” making the 
child of God “ complete’’ in him, and needing no supple- 
ment of any sort to perfect his ‘‘ finished’’ work of salva- 
tion. If we are ‘‘in Christ,’’ then the whole power of his 
grace is pledged in our behalf. Cbristians should always 
keep this thought in mind. It will greatly aid them in 
their hopes. 


....Paul quotes the proverb that “‘a little leaven leaven- 
eth the whole lump,” to illustrate the tendency of small 
errors to become great ones, and what are called little sins 


to swell themselves into the dimensions of gross depravity. 
There is such a tendency in all error and all sin. Moral 
and spiritual decay is not apt to be stationary. The gen- 
eral rule is that it goes from bad to worse. 


.... The system of self righteousness as the basis of hope 
for Heaven, and the system of grace through Christ, are 
exact opposites in the principles which they involve. They 
cannot at the same time be adopted by the same mind. The 


adoption of the one is necessarily the rejection of the other. 
This was Paul sdoctrine, and it is the doctrine that lies in 
the very nature of the two systems. (Gab. v, 4.) 


....Christians, when by their contentions and strife they 
“bite and devour one another,” present a sad spectacle 
for the eye of Heaven and earth to behold. They then act 
like wild beasts. Paul’s warning to them, when thus con- 


tending, is that they should take heed lest they be “‘ con- 
sumed one of another.’’ Spirituality and angry strife 
cannot dwell in the same bosom. 


--..The faith in Christ that secures salvation is nota 
Mere assent tothe truth of Christianity. It is the faith 
“which,” as the apostle expressly declares, ‘‘worketh by 
love” (Gal .v, 6). It is a loving faith. The feelings and 
affections of the heart are allied with it; and by these it 


“worketh,” or becomes operative and controlling, in the 
Practical life. He who has not faith in this sense is with- 
Dot faith in the saving sense. “The devils believe and 


THE RESULT IN RHODE ISLAND. 





BY H. B. METCALF. 





THIs chapter of Rhode Island history is written under 

intensely conflicting emotions of sadness, indignation and 

disgust. Sadness because of the result of the recent vote 

on Prohibition, indignation because of the methods where- 

by that result was attained, and disgust because so many 

really well-meaning citizens allowed themselves to be 

entrapped and scared into a false position by the noise 

and bulldozing tactics of the rum-shops and their 

allies. 

The vote whereby Prohibition was adopted three years 

ago was 15,113 affirmative and 9,230 negative—in all 24,343, 

being about three-fourths of the Presidential vote of 1884, 

which was 32,831. During the past year, by a change of 

suffrage laws, the number of foreign-born voters has been 

largely increased. The gubernatorial vote of 1888 was 
39,626, and the Presidential vote of the same year 40,745, 

The gubernatorial election of 1889, which was the first 

under the new suffrage law, brought out a total vote of 
43,055, a very large vote ‘‘staying at home.’ The vote of 
June 20th on repeal of Probibition was 28,449 affirmative 
and 9,853 negative—in all 38,302. These figures are given 
only for what they may indicate to any one, as [ now make 
no attempt to analyze their significance. 

The first important consideration that I would present 
is that the friends of the home as against the saloon are 
beaten, technically according to law, but actually through 
perversions of the spirit of law, both outrageous and un- 
precedented. This statement refers to tne notorious and 
deliberate violations of duty by executive officers for the 
purpose of defeating the law, and to certain incidents of 
the action of the General Assembly hereinafter to be nar- 
rated. 

The next consideration to which I would call attention 
is that, in spite of the heat of the campaign just closed, the 
evidence by official record of the falsity of the allegation 
that Prohibition has been a “failure’’ in Rhode Island has 
not been in the least shaken. Prohibition has been de- 
feated because even gross Official iniquity could not make 
it a *“‘failure.’”’ Unimpeached and unimpeachable stands 
Rhode Island’s official record of material gains for human- 
ity, and general as well as personal prosperity, during the 
last three years. That a gocd many well-meaning citizens 
have allowed themselves co be bewildered by the newspa- 
per daily reiteration, “Prohibition a failure,’’ without 
studying the actual record, is one of our regretful experi- 
ences. 

My next statement, which I hold myself ready to defend, 
is that the campaign for repeal has been initiated, man- 
aged and entirely paid for by and in behalf of liquor-dealers 
and their landlords. The general director of the campaign 
has been Charles R. Brayton, absolutely and uncondition- 
ally the paid agent of the liquor-sellers, and working solely 
in their interest. His tools, dupes and victims are many, 
but the inspiration and leadership are beyond any doubt. 

Any resumé of the incidents of the campaign will inevi- 
tably include the following items: 

First. The General Assembly, in violation of every prin- 
ciple of justice and common courtesy, forced the resubmis- 
sion proposition through both housesin a single day with- 
out allowing any debate, thereafter giving the people only 
twenty days for discussion of a proposition to amend the 
Constitution of the State, the managers fully intending by 
this extraordinary action to provide every possible advan- 
tage for the liquor-sellers and their allies. 

Second. The twenty-day campaign in defense of Prohibi- 
tion encountered the thorough organizations of the liquor- 
sellers, local, state and national, with their abundantly 
supplied treasury,the machinery and official leaders of both 
the principal political parties. Vying with each other in ser- 
vility to the dictum of the liquor-sellers, the intense hostil- 
ity of the daily newspapers of the state with only a single 
exception, and the influence of state and city officials gen- 
erally. The state was promptly flooded with grossly false 
statements concerning Prohibition in Rhode Island and 
elsewhere, whose refutation, in season to be effective, was 
impossible. The columns of the daily newspapers were 
denied for any defense of Prohibition, or for presentation 
of facts relative thereto, except as fully paid for advertise- 
ments. 

Third. The friends of Prohibition, utterly astounded that 
no time was to be allowed for discussion, entered upon 
their work with no organization of voters and no money, 
the cost of public meetings, printing and advertising, being 
paid muinly by a very few persons. The Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, altho full of zeal and devotion, 
was not prepared for a snap-judgment and could not 
possibly bring its forces into action without some delay, 
and its treasury was empty. 

Fourth, The liquor-dealers’ campaign was suecessfully 
handled because its forces are always organized. lt was 
thus able to solidify its own resources and divide and be- 
wilder those of its actual opponents. Continued law-break- 
ing, with the countenance if not approval of executive of- 
ficials, accomplished the intended and expected result of 
discouragement of timid friends vf Prohibition, many of 
whom carelessly succumbed to the theory that, because of 
outrageous violation of law and willful neglect of official 
duty, some change of law was inevitable. 

The result has been a *‘ Bull Run,’ because the tactics 
of (or through) the General Assembly purposely prevented 
a discussion of the matter before the people. The liquor- 
saloon men fired fifty guns in celebration of their victory 
over the home and the Church, but the mothers mourn for 
the new perils that await their sons. , 

It I correctly understand to-day’s position of those Rhode 
Island voters, who would defend the homes of the land, 
they are spending no strength in lamentation, but are pre- 
paring for the next batule. They have enlisted for the war 

and do not contemplate any surrender. 





tremble,” but they have no love. 
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SECOND WEEK, 


ON Friday evening, of the first week, the Foreign Mission 
Report was presented by the Rev. Dr. Wardrope, convener 
of the Committee, who dwelt on details of work among 
the [ndians of our own Northwest, and pressed the appeals 
of the missionaries there. He explained the action of the 
Committee in rescinding their resolution to reach one of 
their missionaries in Formosa, China, who had been four 
years in the field engaged in what proved a vain attempt 
to become a proficient in the Chinese character, without 
learning to speak the language. He was finally per- 
suaded to change his plan, and in a few months has 
made such progress that his colleague and native pastors 
plead for his being allowed toremsain. The convener re- 
ferred to the gratifying fact that fiwe ordained missionaries 
had been appointed to Honan, China, within a year, all of 
them supported by individual congregations, or members 
of congregations, which indicates a large development of 
the missionary spirit in the Church. Seven ordained mis- 
sionvaries and seven lady missionaries added to our foreign 
force in one year are a good illustration of this develop- 
ment. The adoption of the report was moved by the Rev. 
Jobn Charlton, M.P., who referred to the growth of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society which this year 
raised almost $30,000 of the $80,000 expended—an increase 
of over five-fold in five years.- Mr. Charlton urged the 
exportation of more religion, as it differs from every other 
export, in that the more we export the more we have left 
at home. 

The Rev. Mr. Falconer, of Nova Scotia, seconded its 
adoption. Nova Scotia led the way of all the Canadian 
churches in the Foreign field nearly fifty years ago. Mr. 
Falconer was a minister in Trinidad for eight years, and 
had good opportunities of seeing the work there, His testi- 
mony of the genuine success of our mission in Trinidad 
was most encouraging. 

The whole forenoon on Saturday was spent in consider 
ing the reports of the Church’s five Theological Colleges, 
beginning with Halifax, which has 30 students., Morrin 
College, Quebec. has 15 students; Montreal, 30; Queen’s, 
Kingston, 24; Knox, Toronto, 63; Manitoba, Winnipeg, 18 
—a total of 180. The total of graduates this year was 75 
nearly all of whom are settled or under call. The number 
colleges is large in proportion to the graduates, but we can- 
not do with fewer colleges in so wide a country. We shall 
bave to have one or twomore before long further west. 
The missionary spirit is largely developed in all the col- 
leges. They have their college missionary associations for 
both home and foreign work Their home work is under 
the sole direction of the College Association, and twenty- 
three students were maintained during vacation last year, 
in as many fields, at a cost of over $4,500. In addition to this 
a great deal of city mission work is done by the students 
during the session. Twu foreign missionaries are main- 
tainedin China, and two native pastors in the New Heb- 
rides. 

What has come to be known as the Galt-heresy case was 
the first order on Monday forenoon. This case comes to 
Assembly by appeal from the decision of the Synod of 
Toronto and Kingston, sustaining the decision of the Pres- 
bytery of Guelph, approving the action of the Session of 
Knox Church, Galt, Ontario, suspending seven members 
of the congregation for holding and persisting in propagat- 
ing the doctrine that it is possible to live for seasons so as 
not to be guilty of sin and to have no need for confessing 
sin or asking forgiveness. The appellants having consti- 
tuted themselves teachers were required to subscribe the 
Confession of Faith and submit themselves loyally to the 
Session of the Congregation which they would notdo. This 
congregation has the largest membership of any in the 
Church. Its pastor is the Rev. A. Jackson, formerly of 
Pittsburg, Penn. The Session, Presbytery and Synod 
have been entirely unanimous in all the decisions which 
have led to the present appeal, which illustrates the per- 
tinacity of the appellants, their faith inthe doctrines they 
hold, and their wish to continue in connection with the 
Presbyterian Church, if not, also, their desire for notoriety. 
All the documents in the case were, of course, printed and 
held as read. Three of the appellants on behalf of them- 
selves and the others, were heard at length—one of them a 
lady. The address of the first was chiefly an attempt to 
show that the appellants had not been kindly dealt with 
by the Session and to rebut certain statements which had 
been make to show that the livesof someof the appellants 
bad not in all things been in harmony with their creed. 
The second read along and skillfully constructed statement 
of the theological position of the appellants, which pro- 
duced the impression upon many of the Assembly that the 
appellants were inspired and assisted by abler advocates 
of their views. The lady related her experience, and made a 
more favorable impression upon the court than either of 
the gentlemen. 

The Rev. Mr. Jackson then addressed the Court on be- 
half of the Session, answering very fully and sat‘sfactorily 
the statements of the appellants reflecting on the Session, 
showing clearly that tney had followed divisive courses, 
that chey had challenged the authority of the Session to 
deal with them, that they had courted discipline; and had 
left the Session no alternative but the one it adopted, of 
suspending them from full communion till their views 
shail be brought into agreement with the Standards of the 
Presbyterian Church as founded on the Word of God. 

The Rev. Dr. Middlemiss, of Elora, on behalf of the Pres- 
bytery of Guelph, pointed out clearly the nature and dan- 
ger of the false doctiine held and taught by the appellants, 

setting forth succinctly the discrepancy Letween their 
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fail to distinguish between sin reigning in and sin inhab- 
iting the human heart, quoting Jonathan Edwards in ref- 
erence to such persons to show how under the guise of a 
professed humility there often exists the grossest self 
righteousness, and emphasizing the necessity, for the peace 
of the congregation ard the purity of Church doctrine, 
that discipline should be exercised. 

The Rev. Dr. MacLaren, Professor of Theology in Knox 
College, Toronto, on behalf of the Synod, related how fully 
and patiently the appellants had been dealt with by that 
court; confuted clearly with Scripture every doctrinal po- 
sition of the appellants on account of which they had been 
disciplined, stated that there was no case on record in 
Scripture of any one attaining in this life to a sinless state, 
and no promise in Scripture that avy one shall attain to 
sucha state. The hearing of the parties occupied two 
whole sederunts. 

Monday evening was devoted to the report on French 
Evangelization. Thisis the name given to the Church’s 
home mission work among the French-speaking Roman 
Catholics of the Dominion, principally in the Province ot 
Quebec. The report was presented by Principal McVicar, 
of Montreal College, who emphasized the importance of 
this work in view of the present political situation in Can- 
ada. We must look to the Gospel rather than tbe politi- 
cians fora remedy. To reach the people with the Gospel 
thirty-three mission schools are maintained, in which there 
are 912 pupils. In all these the Bible is taught. A mis 
sion boarding and high scuool at Point aux Trembles, near 
Montreal, has ninety-five boys and fifty girls, almost men 
and women, in attendance. There were thrity-six con- 
verts in the school !ast year. 

A movement is on foot for the extension of the depart- 
ment of female education, a suitable building in Ottawa 
having been bought for $20,000. In addition to the schools 
there are twenty-five mission churches and eighty-nine 
preaching stations, in which 200 last year made profession 
of their faith. Several new fields were opened last year, 
twenty French students are in training for the ministry in 
Montreal College, four graduated this year. For this work 
$44,913 were contributed last year, a decided advance onany 
former year. P 

Dr. Kellogg, of Toronto, formerly of Alleghany Theolog- 
ical Seminary, moved the adoption of the report in a lucid 
and forcible address, in which he dwelt upon the errors and 
dangers of the Roman system. He quoted from recent au- 
thoritative statements to show the enormous pretensions 
of the papacy and the unchanging character of her aims 
and methods. Pripcipal King, of Manitoba College, sec- 
onded the motion in a most earnest and emphatic address 
insisted upon the Church bracing itself for the inevitable 
conflict with Rome, which he believed to be already begun. 
The Rev. Alexander Campbell, one of our missionaries to 
the Indians in the Northwest, gave a graphic description 
of pagan worship, and the opposition our work there en- 
countered from Rome. 

The venerable Father Chiniquy, the author of “ Fifty 
Years in the Church of Rome,”’ now nearly eighty years of 
age, and for over twenty-five years a minister of our 
Church, related some of his experiences before his conver- 
sion, told how as a priest he had incited a mob to as-ault 
seven Protestant colporteurs who had challenged him to a 
discussion, and how the prayers of the half-killed men had 
saved him, told how the Bible ever after till he ca:.e out 
from Rome was a new book which gave him no peace inthe 
idolatry and superstition of that Church. He has resigned 
his pastorate in St. Anne’s, Kankakee, Il., in order to ac- 
cept the invitations which come to him from all sides to 
leciure ou the Romish question. 

The Galt case was resumed on Tuesday forenoon. One of 
the appellants read a written response to the pleadings on 
behalf of the lower courts. Questions were then put to the 
parties by members of Assembly. The questions were 
framed with a view to elicit clearly the views of the appel- 
lants as to the nature of sin. One of them stated in reply 
that there were times when she felt condemned for coentess- 
ing sin. Another that “there had been days in which in 
his life hé had had no need to confess sin.”’ 

The first order for the afternoon was the Report of Aged 
and Infirm Ministers’ Fund. The effort to raise an endow- 
ment of $200,000 decided on last year has not been success- 
fulso far. There are nearly eighty annuitants on the fund 
andit was found possible last year to give them only an aver 
age of $175 each. The apathy of the Church with reference to 
this fund is alike discreditable and inexplicable. A circular 
is to be prepared to be read by order of Assembly in all our 
pulpits that congregations may be without excuse in 
neglecting or declining to contribute to this fund. Mr. 
J. K. Macdonald, of Toronto, who is convener of the Com. 
mittee in charge of this fund,is an energetic and successful 
business man and is doing all he can to make more liberal 
provision for worthy men in their declining years, 

The Galt Case was then removed. Parties were removed, 
and the As. mbly proceeded to deliberate. Dr. Laing of 
Dundas felt that the appellants had been kindly, paticutly 
and fairly dealt with, that the Church should unmistakably 
declare itself as opposed to the doctrines held and 
taught by the appellants, that it should warn believers of 
the danger of trusting entirely to inner consciOusness as a 
guide in faith and duty, as if all the impulsesof a consecra- 
ted believer’s heart were inspired of the Holy Spirit. He 
then moved in effect that the appeal be dismissed; the 
appellantsaffectionately entreated to reconsider their views 
and position in the light of all that has been said during 
the discussion of the case and meanwhile to submit them- 
selves in Christian love and meekness to the Session and 
other courts of the Church. 

The motion was seconded by Chief-Justice Taylor, of 
Winnipeg, who held that the evidence showed clearly that 
the appellants held the views with which they were charged, 
that these are clearly contrary to the Standards of the 
Church and to the Word of God, and that the Session could 
not do otherwise than suspend the appellants. Dr. Ure, of 
Goderich, held that the Assembly should not proceed sim- 
ply on the records, but take into account all the pleadings 





in the case and the answers of appellants to questions 
which had been put tothem. He felt that the appellants, 
if they could get at the bottom of their own hearts, would 
find themselves not so far from the position of the Stan'!- 
ards of the Church. He moved to remit the case to a com- 
mittee to bringa deliverance at a future sederunt. Dr. 
McVicar, Montreal, opposed the amendment as reflect- 
ing on the action of the Session and on the clear state- 
ments of the Confession of Faith Dr. King, of Winnipeg, 
did not see his way clear to suspend church-members on 
account of false views on the doctrine of sin, views not 
widely different from those of a professor of ethics in a 
Presbyterian university. The Assembly declined to remit 
the case to a Committee to bring in a deliverance. Finally, 
on Wednesdsy Dr. Laing’s motion was adopted by a vote 
of 128 to 7. 

On Tuesday evening the thirty-one Standing Committees 
which, during the year have charge of the business of the 
Church were appointed. The work of the Committee ap- 
pointed to strike them was so well done that their report 
was adopted almost without change. 

A brief but most interesting report on temperance was 
presented, from which it appears that intemperance pre 
vails to but avery limited extent in our congregations, 
that there is a steady change for the better, except when 
tocal option acts have been repealed on account of the ex- 
treme difficulty of enforcing them, that temperance is 
taught in balf the schools in Ontario, and that it has been 
put on the school curriculum in New Brunswick—in 
Nova Scotia the subject is optional. The suggestions of 
the report are ‘Teach the People,” “Educate the Children,” 
** {ssue a pastoral address on the subject,”’ ‘‘ Work for Pio 
hibition for the Dominion.’’ The Assembly declared its 
conviction that the general liquor traffic is contrary to the 
Word of God; that Prohibition is the proper goal of all 
temperance legislation, and that sympathy with Prohibi- 
tion should be considered an essential qualificationin mem 
bers of Parliament. There wasa very breezy discussion 
over the first declaration, several members protesting 
against the Assembly taking the position that the liquor 
traffic is contrary to the Word of God. To meet these the 
word “yeneral’’ was introduced. An amendment to sub 
stitute the expression ‘the liquor traffic is productive of 
enormous evils,” tho strongly supported by a few, was 
voted down by an overwhelming majority. Avother amend 
ment to substitute the phrase ‘“‘the existing liquor traffic is 
contrary to the Spirit of Scripture” was also lost. The As- 
sembly stands just whereit has stood for some years on 
this burning, practical, perennial question. 

The first order for Wednesday morning was the report of 
the Committee to bring in a deliverance on recent legisla- 
tion in favor of Roman and Jesuitical pretensions. The 
deliverance, unanimously adopted ia a very full meeting, 
shows where the Presbyterian Church stands on this qnes- 
tion. It is to the following effect: 

The General Assembly condemns the incorporation of the 
Jesuit Society, because it is an alien society, under ban 
throughout the Empire, the teachings of which are hurtful 
to the public welfare and even dangerous to the public 
peace; also the Jesuits’ Estates Act, because it recognizes 
the authority of the Pope in Canadian legislation, invades 
the supremacy of the Queen, and diverts public funds to 
ecclesiastical and sectarian uses; authorizes the Moderator 
to sign a petition for the Disallowance of the Act; pledges 
itself to support means taken to test the constitutionality 
of the legislation referred to; urges all members of the 
Church to have prayerful regard to the present critical sit- 
uation of the country in the exercise of their political fran- 
chise, and in all other right ways; ard appoints a Commit- 
tee to guard the interests of: civil and religious liberty, to 
take such action as may have the effect of removing or re- 
ducing present perils, and to report to the next Assembly. 

On Wednesday evening the reports on Sabbath schools 
and Sabbath Observance were considered. In 1,700 schools 
there are 132,208 scholars, of whom 3,764 made profession of 
their faith during the year. The increase on the year be- 
fore is: Schools, 128; scholars, 13,367; collections, $10,666. 
The increase is due to large growth as well as to a larger 
number of schools reporting. 

The report on Sabbath Observance was of unusual inter- 
est. The sentiment in favor of preserving sacred the Day 
of Rest is growing stronger. Christians of all denomina- 
tions are uniting in its defense. Some great corporations 
are yielding to public opinion on this question. 

A revised edition of the Bock of Forms and Rules of 
Procedure, which has been for some years in charge of a 
committee, and twice before presbyteries, was adopted for 
publication. It will be ready by September. A proposal 
to reduce the representation of ministers and elders in the 
Assembly from one in four to one in six was sent down to 
presbyteries to report to next Assembly. 

The Foreign Mission Committee was instructed t» con 
sider further the undertaking a mission to the Jew-, and 
also to the Chinese in British Columbia. It was decided to 
organize our missionaries in Honan, China, into a presby- 
tery. 

The usual annual influx of ministers from other churches 
occurred agaio this year. Sixteen were received on various 
conditions from several denominations. 

The Assembly renewed its declaration in favor of instruc- 
tion being given in the public schools “in the fundamental 
historical facts and moral teachings of God’s Word,” the 
Bible to be made the subject of regular and systematic 
instruction, with a conscience clause for the relief of ob- 
jectors, and a clause empowering trustees to dispense with 
it when deemed expedient. A committee was appointed to 
watch and influence legislation, and to co-operate with 
other Churches to this end. 

The question of discipline for marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister, so long before the Church, was finally dis- 
posed of. A majority of presbyteries reported in favor of 
liberty of conscience with reference to the clause of the 
Confession of Faith forbidding such marriages. There was 
only one dissent. Fifteen ministers were allowed to retire 
from active service on account of age orinfirmity. The 
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Committee on the State of Religion emphasized the meet- 
ing of Sessions frequently for prayer and conference, the 
formation of Young People’s Guilds, the memorizing of 
the Scriptures and Shorter Catechism, and the more faith- 
ful observance of family worship. A propos: to set apart 
men specially as evangelists was remitted to synodstotake 
what action they thought most expedient. 

The Committee on Union with other Churches reported 
a Conference during the year with similar committees 
from the Episcopal and Methodist Churches, in which the 
subject of Union was freely discussed for two days with en- 
tire unity and harmony; and tho no great progress was 
made in the direction of corporate union, such a sincere de- 
sire for union was manifested that the Committee was re- 
appointed. 

ANNAN, ONTARIO. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Archbishops of Paris, Lyons, and Bordeaux have 
been made cardinals, 





.... The Pope is said to be very much depressed over the 
unveiling of the Bruno monument. 


...-Thomas F. Davies, D.D., of Philadelphia, is to be 
Bisho» Harris’s successor in the Episcopal ciocese of Mich- 
igan. 


....Lord A. P. Cecil, son of the Second Marquis of Exe- 
ter, known as an evangelist, was drowned recently in 
Canada. 


....-Dr. Christie, Professor of Church History in the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, is dead. He was Dean of the Faculty 
of Divinity. 


.... The financial returns of the Free Church of Scotland 
for the past yeur show an increase of £46,000 in the funds 
of the Church. 


....The Rev. John Carroll, the oldest Catholic priest in 
the United States, died last week inChicago. He was born 
in 1796, and ordained in 1819. 


.... Thirty-three overtures were forwarded to the Scottish 
Free Church Assembly concerning the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith: 21 of these were in favor of revision, and 
15 against it. 


.... The death is announced, at the age of eight y-seven, of 
the Rev. William Henry Beecher, a brother of Drs. Edward 
and Thomas K. Beecher, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and the 
rest of the illustrious family. !t occurred in Chicago on 
Sunday last. 


.... The learned Dr. Lightfoot, Bishop of Durham, who 
has been very ill, is now well on the road to recovery. He 
is building a church at Sunderland, at his own expense, as 
a thank-offering. 


.... Tbe Baptist work in Cuba, which we have heretofore 
described, continues, under the supervision of Diaz, to pros- 
per. Taere are now 20 missionaries, 27 churcbes and sta. 
tions, with a membersbip of 1,493. The number of baptisms 
the past year was 300. 


.... Three young women have been licensed as deacon- 
esses in Chicago, under the provisions made for this pur- 
pose by the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Bishop Bowman conducted the consecration s-r- 
vice, which had beencarefully prepared. It included a {orm 
of prayer recorded in the “ Apostolic Constitutions.” 


.... The endowments of the various dioceses of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church vary from $450 (Springfield) to 
$181,910 (New York). After New York come Connecticut, 
with $95,000; Massachusetts, with $94,773; Michigan, with 
387,000, and Pennsylvania, with $61,100. Seven dioceses 
have no endowments, and seven have no Episcopal assess- 
ments. 


....Pvesident Harrison has issued an order reducing the 
routine of Sunday work in the army. The reduction has 
long been asked for, but has been opposed by army men. 
General Sherman, in particular, entered a warm protest 
some years ago against abolishing Sunday morning in- 
spection. However, many army men are now in favor of a 
day of rest. Generals Schofield and Howard are both in 
favor of it. 


.... There was a very interesting contest in the Scottish 
Free Church Assembly over the election of a theological 
professor to succeed the late Dr. Smeaton in the Edinburgh 
College. There were three candidates—Dr. Marcus Dods, 
who was arraigned some years ago for heresy; the Rev. A. 
Cusin, and Professor Salmond. Dr. Dods won by a vote of 
365 to 161 for Cusin and 115 for Salmond. Dr. Dods has 
been pastor of Renfield Church, Glasgow, for twenty-five 
years. 


...:The thirty-fourth biennial meeting of the General 
Synod of the Lutheran Church has closed at Allegheny, 
Penn. Upwards of two hundred delegates were present. 
Dr. H. W. McKnight, formerly Presidert of Gettysburg 
College, was chosen President. He is one of the young 
men of the Synod, being but thirty-eight years of age. W. 
S. Freas, of York, Penn., was elected Secretary, aud Alex 
ander Gephart, of Dayten, O., Treasurer. Reports were 
made and cousidered on Home and Foreign Missions and 
Church Extension. 


....Dr. John Laird was Moderator of the Scottish Free 
Church Assembly. Dr. Pentecost, the American Evange- 
list, talked to the Assembly at length on evangelistic 
topics. He was very warmly received. The chief matter 
of interest before the Assembly was as to the Confession of 
Faith, whether it should be received or not. Several over- 
tures were received, and Dr. Brown moved that the subject 
be referred to a committee to report to the next Assembly. 
He thought it quite possible to avoid changing either the 
Confession or the formula of subscription, by providing #2 
explanatory statement. Dr. Adams, who seconded the 
motion, favored the idea of an explanatory statement, and 
spoke in high terms of the Declaratory Act of the U. P. 
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Church. There was plenty of opposition, but in tbe end 
Dr. Brown’s motion was adopted. In the Established As- 
sembly it was voted to allow elders to subscribe “ appro- 
bation”’ simply, to the Confession and form of government 


“a -The discussion on the questions sent down by the 
Presbyterian General Assembly concerning revision of the 
Westminster Confession has begun, not in the presbyteries 
but in the Church papers and in the pulpits. The Evangel- 
ist thinks the Confession does need revision in some places 
For example, that part concerning the doctrine of reproba- 
tion. Quoting two sentences it says: 


“ This seems to us not only an 

robation, but bad and wre Daher reso oe 
does a man who reads this for the first time, anderstand it? 
Why, simply that ‘if he is elected, he will be saved anyhow; and 
that, if he is not elected, he will be damned, do what he will’! 
Astatement so framed as to be capable of such an interpret 
tion, is a trap to catch souls. Never did the wit of man nage 
ere more ingeniously contrived to confuse, bewilder and 
po oapeenn a poor sinner trying to find his way into the king- 
Prof. John De Witt, of McCormick Theological Seminary 
Chicago, suggests that presbyteries not only indicate pas- 
sages which they wish reformed, but indicate the wayin 
which they would reform them. If they want the to 
on predestination amended, let them prepare a section to 
take its place, so the Church can judge which is the bette 
the present or the proposed. 7 


Se .-Mr. Gladstone in his recent tour in England spoke quite 
plainly his opinions on the subject of Siebetaliinihoreas 
His position seems to be Disestablishment wherever and 
whenever the people are.ready for it. He thinks the peo- 
ple are ready for it in Scotland and almost ready for it in 
Wales, but not in England. ‘‘ The most sanguine amon 
you,” he remarked, “‘ would not presume to say that seas 
has yet been in England a distinct pronouncement of the 
national voice upon the subject of Disestablishment.” In 


— to his own leadership in this matter, he 
said: 


“ Naturally, at my time of life such j i > ] 

all possibility—all reasonable coautiicer ate a 
self. If it ever comes, it will come to a prepared people. It will 
come without the bitterness which, unfortunately ‘has to 

much marked our recent conflict on the subject of Irish ri ‘ 
leges. It will come, [ think, to the great religious pcm og 
which will have learned before that time to disavow all selfish 
dependence upon the temporal and secular arm, which will 
know that the Establishment is one thing and that the Church 
is another thiag, and which will have ample means salen 

edly, if the spirit be not wanting to provide, to fill up whatev - 
void might be caused by the withdrawal of the support ian 


national property whi y i 
pe J ch the Church may now be considered to 


Th . e Ces é 20% 1 

ese utteran es are said to have made Englis h Cc urch- 
8 h 

men quite indignant. 





School and Colleae. 


THE commencement of Brown University, Providence, 
R. 1, took place last Wednesday. The following hon- 
orary degrees were conferred: LL.D.—Prof. Robert Henry 





* Thurston, of the clars of 1859, direccor of Sibley College, 


Cornell University. D.D.—The Rev. Henry Grattan Guin- 
ness, London, England. A.M.—Ex-Governor Goodell, of 
New Hampshire; Leontine Lincoln, Fall River. At the 
commencement dinner President Robinson said that the 
occasion was one of gladness and of sadnessto him. It was a 
great relief to him to have reached the time, long antici- 
pated by bim, for laying down the burdens he had borne 
for seventeen years. He was sad when he recalled the many 
who were his counselors and friends when he began his 
work who had passed on totbe other world. A bright and 
prosperous future he predicted for the university. Gover- 
nor Ladd made a brief but appropriate speech as the chief 
magistrate of the state. When he took his seat, President 
Robinson said that there was a part of his speech which 
the Governor had omitted. He went on to say that a long- 
felt want of the university was an astronomical observa- 
tory. He was happy to announce to the a:umni that Gov- 
ernor Ladd would himself build and equip such an obser- 
vatory. The most tumultous applause followed the an- 
nouncement, At the alumni meeting about 250 were pres- 
ent. Ata meetingof the corporation of Brown University, 
Thomas P. I. Goddard, of Providence, was elected a mem- 
ber of the Board of Fellows in place of C. S. Bradley, de- 
ceased. Arnold Green, of Providence, waschosen a trustee 
in place of E. M. Snow, M.D., deceased. Charles H. Goff 
was chosen a trustee in place of Rowland Hazard, trans- 
ferred to the Board of Fellows. H. S. Burrage, D.D., of 
Portland, Me., was chosen a trustee in place of J. C. Stock” 
bridge, transferred to the Board of Fellows. Prof. E. B. 
Andrews, D.D., LL.D., of Cornell University, was chosen 
president of Brown University, in place of President Rob- 
inson, resigned. 


....The one hundred and nineteenth commencement of 
Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J., was held last week- 
There were eight speakers from the graduating class of 
twenty-seven. John T. De Witt, Glasco, N. Y.., delivered 
the Latin salutatory. James H. Keeling, Uuca, N. > 
delivered the philosophical oration, and the scientific ora- 
tion was delivered by John P. Street, Beverly, N- J.; Mau- 
rice J. Thompson was valedictorian. 'The degree of B. A. was 
conferred on seventeen graduates, and that of B.S. on six. 
The degree of A.M. was conferred as follows: Louis F. 
Bishop, Morris N. Bemus, ’85; G. V. N. Baldwin, E. W. 
Dewey, W. H. Dixon, A. L. Stillwell, Thomas L. Stoddart, 
G. E. Talmage, ’86; N. D. Van Sykel, anon-graduate. Master 
of Science was conferred on W. H. Luster, Jr., ’84, and on 
J. M. Farley, ’86, who also received the degree of Civil En 
gineer; Elmore De Witt, and C. P. Cathcart, ’86. Hono 


rary degrees: L.H.D., John C. Van Dyke, Librarian of Sage | course on graduates of three years standing. The fallow- 
Library; Albert S. Cook, Ph.D., Rutgers, 62, Professor of | ing honorary degrees were conferred: D.D.—Winfield Scott 
Matthews, Dean of the University of Southern California, 


English in Yale University; D.D., the Rev. N. H, Van Ars- 





dale, 62, of the Christian Intelligence 
er. The hono 
gree of A.M. was received by Peter G. Westattsat tan, 
— N. J.; Dr. H. G. Taylor, of Camden, N. J., and Dr 
ugene H. Porter, editor of the Journal of Homeopathy 


.... Wednesday, June 19th, was the great 

ton University. Lewis S. Mudge, of New Jelales aamelin’ 
the Latin salutatory. Frederick Neher of New York 
gave the English salutatory. Robert E. Speer of Penns L 
vania, was valedictorian. The degree of AM. was pnd 
ferred on Roger B.C. Johnson, ’87; John W. Queen, Jr 
87; Alfred H. Scofield, ’87; Samuel T. Dodd 86; Math 7 
G. Allison, Dalhousie College; Fulton J. Coffin James W. 
Howell, Randolph-Macon, José M. L. Guillen, Neufchatel: 
John B. Cuish. Park College; James T. MacLean Park 
College; Malcolm J. McLeod, Dalhousie College; Wallace 3 
Chapin, Amherst College; William E. Bryce, Contre College 
On Examination—Lit.D. was conferred on Marian M Mil- 
ler, ’86; Ph.D. on John N. Queen, Jr., ’87. Honorary De- 
grees—Doctor of Science, John W. Phillips, ’84. Ph.D. 
W. R. Crable, Pennsylvania. D.D.—The Rev. N B Rem- 
ick, ’66, New York; the Rev. William C. Stott, °66. New 
York; the Rev. Wilton M. Smitb, 77, New York: the ae 
William H. Miller, ’70, Pennsylvania; the Rev. Charles 
Wood, Pennsylvania. LL.D.—President Benjamin Harri- 
son; Senator George Gray, ’59. Of the graduates sevent 
six received the degree of A.B, thirteen that of B S A 
four were graduated as civil engineers. vif 


....The commencement of Washington i 
versity was celebrated, June 19th, or tan pram cages 
of class distinctious, the delivery of certificates, diplomas 
honorary appointments and university prizes, and the om, 
ferring of degrees by Gen. G. A. C. Lee, the President 
Announcement was made of the election of Prof David 
Carlisle Humphreys to the chair of full Professor of A 

plied Mathematics. The following honorary degrees Vat 
conferred: LL.D.—Samuel Marsh, of New York City: 
J. A. Waddell, of Staunton, Va.; Prof. E. A. Allen. of pr 
University of Missouri; James Hardy Dillard, of St. Loui . 
and Prof. Wm. Taylor Thom, of Hollins Institute, Ro . 
oke, Va. Doctor of Svience—Prof. T. M. Jackson, of a 
University of West Virginia. D.D.—the Rev. G Ww Fi “ 
ley, of Romney, West Virginia; Prof. G. A. Kera of R “— 
dolph-Macon College, Va.; the Rev. W. C. Lindsa ‘a 
New Hampshire; the Rev. W. L. McPheeters, of the Theo 

logical Seminary of Columbia, S. C.; the Rev. pete 
Fei: pastor of the Alexander Presbyterian Church of 
“ : ow Ph.D.—George A. Wauchope, of Capon 


....Cornell’s commencement was held on Thursday last 
when graduation papers were handed to elev 
Bachelors of Arts, three of whom were women: = 
sixteen Bachelors of Philosophy, seven of whom were 
women; to two Bachelors of History and Political Science: 
to thirteen Bachelors of Science, two of whom an 
women; to six Bachelors of Agriculture; to one Bachelor 
of Chemistry; to six Bachelors of Architecture, one of 


Ue weve tween oe 


Pb.D., was conferred on Eliza Ritchie. At a meeting of 
the Board of Trustees, it was resolved to raise the price of 
tuition from $75 to $125 a year. President Adams, who is 
overtaxed with work in perferming the duties of Professer 
of History as well as that of President of the University, 
was relieved of his task of supervising the class in history. 
The report of President Adams showed an increase of 209 
students, the largest gain in the history of the institution. 


_... The commencement exercises of Swarthmore College, 

Swarthmore, Penn., held last week, were marked with a 

great surprise—President Edward Magill tendered his resig- 

nation. His reason was that he needed a year’s rest after 
his twenty years of hard service. He stated that at the end 
of a year he would be willing to return and take any posi- 
tion that might be assigned him, his own preference being 
for that of Professor of French Language and Literature. 
The Board of Trustees announced the acceptance of his 
resignation to t ike effect on commencement day, 1890, and 
also his appointment to the position he had indicated, be- 
ginning with the college year. in the autumn of 1890. His 
eminent service was also fittingly acknowledged. The 
President’s health has been failing for some time. Prof. 
Wm. Hyde Appleton will be acting president. Six students 
received the degree of A.B.; two that of B.L.; three that 
of B.S. Six were graduated from the engineering class. 
The following honorary degrees were conferred: LL.D. 
on President Sharpless, of Haverford College; Ph.D. on 
Professor Arthur Beardsley, of Swarthmore. 


_...The annual meeting of the alumni of the University 
of Rochester, N. Y., took place Wednesday morning, the 
alumni dinner Wednesday afternoon, and the senior ora- 
tions were spoken in the evening. The committee which 
has had charge of raising the fund for Dr. Anderson, the 
retiring president, reported that the sum of $28,192.70 had 
been reached. The amount wanted was only $25,000. The 
inaugural address of the President-elect, Dr. Hill, who is 
now in Switzerland, was read at the alumni meeting. It 
referred to ex-President Anderson in the highest terms. 
At the alumni dinner 300 were served. Eleven graduates 
of the fourteen appointed to deliver orations appeared on 
the stage of the Lyceum Theater in the evening. 

....The thirty-first commencement of the Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill, was held June 20th. President 
Cummings, in Oxford hat and gown, presided. The gradu- 
ating class numbered thirty-four, of whom fourteen were 
ladies. The degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on 
nineteen; that of Bachelor of Philosophy on five; of Bache- 
lor of Science on forty-one, and of Bachelor of Letters on 
six. Besides these the master’s*degree was conferred in 





versity, Nashville, Tenn., were held 
were awarded to thirty 
graduated in the bighest courses. 
ered by Bishop Hargrove, 
: Trustees, and Chancellor Garland. 
teen Mechanical Engineers; to nineteen Electrical Engi- | from the theological course. - 
neers, and to thirteen Bachelors of Laws. The degree of | year bas besn larger than ever before; buildings are 

crowded; and enlargement and endowment are two of the 
most pressing wants of the eollege. 


and Willi 
—y She agg Henry Holmes, A.M. LL.D.—Judge Oliver 


-..-The commencement exercises of } i 
at Hamilton, N. Y., closed June 20th. yp pre 
aa graduated. The following honorary degrees were con- 
erred: Ph D.—Prof. 8S. H. Albro, Fredonia, N. Y.; Prof 
1) H. Cook, Potsdam Normal School. LL.D.—Prof, W. 
. Knapp, class of ’60, professor of modern languages in 
Yale The announcement was made by President Dod 
that the University Board had unanimously voted _— 
change the name of the university to Colgate Universit 
The handsome new bui'ding of the theological conhiane 


was formally named Eaton H : 
dent Eaton. all in honor of the late Presi- 


.... The exercises of the thirty-sec 
ment of Tufts College, Medthed Utnan cet oui Welton 
day of last week. The degree of Bachelor of Arts was ios ‘ 
ferred upon eleven graduates, Bachelor of Philosoph ~ 
six, and Bachelor of Mechanic Arts upon seven The t o- 
lowing additional degrees were conferred: B D —Geo vA 
Rd ae y= aud Leon O. Williams. A.M.—C. A Coes, 
- Durkee, Geor 4 “Hi ; 
Whittemore and Leon O. “<= sere 


....At the alumnz meeting at Smith Coll 

ton, Mass., June 18th, it was voted to ask a Pi on wi 
on the board of trustees. The alumne have raised pony 900 
for a new gymnasium, but desire $20,000, At the trust bes? 
pope wee "ae by the alumne were odded 

ard. gift to enlarge t ildi 

for more hall room was aanel —_ - ae 
being named. About 200 wometi have applied f os 
sion to the college. ereeppeeoad 


----The Rev. Dr. John F. Goucher havin 

$85,000 to the Woman’s College as an satel oe 
vided the college secured an additional sum of $40 000 f a 
the same purpose, Dr. L. F. Morgan undertook to rai this 
amount, and has received thus far about $15 000, port > 
is every prospect that the balance will soon be raised a 


ar ; -The thirty-sixth annual commencement exercises of 
a ee State University were held at Madison, June 

vth. J be regents, the facuity, the Govern wi 
a jadees aad others occupied seats pray Nang te po 
- er the delivery of the dissertations President bh lier. 
n presented diplomas to 162 graduates. oe 


....Hanover College has conferred the following 


d . 
LL.D., on Gov. Jas. A. Beaver, of Pennsylvania; BD. ce 
the Rev. H. C. Thomson, Mexico City; the Rey. D : he 


terfield, Concord, N.C: the Rev. J 
, N.C; J. S. K y ; 
ton, O.i the Rev. J. W. Pugh, Hovewel ied: PR 
rof. M.S. Coulter, Purdue University. ’ “~~” °™ 
---. The Commencement exercises of the Vanderbilt Uni- 

June 19th. Di 
‘ ‘ plomas 
-eight students, many of whom 
, Addresses were deliv- 
president of the Board of 


Lue a@0UCHUamO eee pew 


....The vacancy in the presidency of the Lawrence Upi- 
versity, Appleton, Wis., caused by the retirement of Dr. B. 
P. Raymond te accept the presidency of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity at Middletown, Conn., has been filled by the election 
of C. W. Gallagher, D.D., of Providence, R. I. 


....The Dearborn Observatory, a magnificent structure 


just erected at the Northwestern University at Evanston, 
ll., to hold the great telescope of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, has been formally dedicated. 


...-Professor Phillips announces that William A. Mc- 


Quaid, of New Haven, has been appointed valedictorian, 
and Horace F. Walker, of Detroit, salutatorian, of the 
Class of 1889 at Yale. 


_...The trustees of Miami University, at Oxford, O., have 


conferred the degree of LL.D. ners President Harrison, 
Secretary of the Interior J. W. Noble and John W. Herron, 
all alumni of the college. 


_...The commencement exercises of Lombard University, 


Galesburg, Ill., occurred June 19th. Diplomas were con- 
ferred on two theological and seven collegiate graduates. 


....-The graduating exercises at the Amherst Agricultu- 
ral College (Mass.) were held June 19th. The degree of 
Bachelor of Science was given to fourteen students. 

_...The lowa State University held its Commencement 


June 19th. There were thirty-two graduates upon whom 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred. 


_..The name of the Baptist College in Des Moines, [a., 


has been changed to Des Moines College. The Rev. H. L. 
Stetson has been inaugurated President. 


....Jupe 19th was alumni day at Beloit College (Wis.) 
Twenty-three academic and nine collegiate, graduates re- 
ceived their diplomas. 

....8t. Stephen’s College, Annandale, N. Y, graduated 
seven A.B.s this year, including a colored man from South 
Carolina. 


....Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Penn., graduated last 
week a class of sixty men. The seniors were in caps and 
gowns. 


....Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., graduated seven young 
mer last week. Chief-Justice Fuller attended the exer- 
cises. 


_... At the commencement exercises of Delaware College, 
Newark, Del., last week, there were four graduates. 


_...Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J., 
graduated aclass of thirty-six last week. 


....Dr. Patton has renigned the presidency of Howard 
University, Washington, D. C. 


....The College of the City of New York graduated a 








class of fifty last week. 
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Missions. 


THE TURKISH GOVERNMENT AND 
MISSION WORK. 


WILL any Anglo-Saxon believe that the 
following is a faithful report of a conversa- 
tion between a representative of the United 
States and a Turkish official in very high 
position? Yet such is the case, and it is 
suggestive and instructive The conversa- 
tion was a private one, andis now published 
by permission of one of the parties. It will 
explain itself. 

American —I have wished to meet yon 
and talk with you about the difficulties I 
have had with your Government with ref- 
erence to the mission work carried on by 
Americins. I have written again and again 
and receive but evasive replies. 

Turk —If the sea before you were ink and 
you were to dry it up writing, you would 
attain vo result. 

Amer.—Why is this? The Americans 
have conformed to the lawin every respect 
and wish to know how they can carry on 
their long-established work without violat- 
ing any regulation. 

Turk.—We care nothing for the law. It 
is a pretext which we use when we can; but 
no amount of conformity to it will help 
your case. 

Amer.—Is there anything in my methods 
of communication or personal relations 
which causes this state of things? 

Turk.—None whatever. Your letters are 
perfectly courteous, and in your patience 
and arguments you have been more polite 
than the representative of any other power 
would prohably have been. 

Amer.—Can you not then tell me frankly 
what is the trouble ? 

Turk.—Yes. Your Minister goes to Kamil 
Pasha, the Grand Vizier. His case is clear. 
The Vizier assures bim that it is all right, 
that he will promptly issue orders to carry 

into effect what has been asked of him. He 
will give your minister copies of the orders 
or telegrams which he is to send. These 
orders will probably never be sent. But if, 
after weeks of continued pressure, they are 
sent we will receive a telegram, ‘‘ Pay no 
attention to official public orders.’”’? You 
will present what you have received from 
your Minister, and we can but put you off 
or pay no attention whatever to you. 


Biblical Research. 


HARNACK ON THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT CANON. 


PROFESSOR ZAHN, of Leipzig, in an elabo- 
rate work, of which the first volume has ap- 
peared, has undertaken to establish the tra- 
ditional view on the whole of the early for- 
mation and acceptance of the New Testa- 
ment Canon by the Church, against the view 
prevalent in critical circles that this for- 
mation and acceptance did not take place 
until the close of the second century, and 
that it was a sudden step taken by the 
Church as a means of defense against the 
Montunists and other heretical parties. 
The sharpest criticism of this. work has 
come from Harnack, whose appointment to 
Neander’s chair in Berlin some months ago 
caused so great an agitation. His pam- 
phlet against Zahn, covering 112 closely 
printed pages, is chiefly negative in cbar- 
acter. But in closing it Harnack gives an 
outline sketch of what is probably a fair 
representation of the newer and more ad- 
vanced ideas on the New Testament Canon. 
He says: 

* The New Testament, in the proper sense of 
the word, wherever it appears, does so as some- 
thing sudden—t. ¢., the putting upon a perfect 
equality of the written apcstolic word with the 
written Lord’s Word, the insertion of the A->ts 
int> the Canon, and the acceptance of the whole 
collection as the written, completed and unap- 
proachable apostolic doctrinal tradition has no 
pre-history (Vorgeschichte) in the strict sense of 
the word, but must be regarded as a transfor- 
mation of the interest taken in the holy writ- 
ings caused by the Gnostic and Montanistic 
contests. Butsacred Christian writings were 
long before in existence; indeed, there was a 
time when nearly all Christian writings were 
regarded as sacred, because the Christians felt 
themselves to be holy and therefore believed 
that every word which was spoken or written 
in the name and to the glory of Christ was also 
holy. (Acts xv, 28; I Cor. xii, 8; I Clem., 63.) 
Then there were also holy apostles, prophets 
and teachers: for the grades and kinds of holy 
men were very different, just as the gifts of the 

Holy Spirit differed. But little was writ- 


ten in those early times; but whatever 
was written was collected and spread 
at an early date. Accordingly,. collec- 


tions of writings of the same kind were 
made in the churches of the various countries, 
ard in larger countries probably several collec- 
tions. The dignity of the books composing 





Amer.—What is the real cause of ole ca 
influence where the Government suspects 
the loyalty of the people. 

Amer.—Why then does it not say so 
openly ? 

Turk.—It cannot openly repudiate the 
binding rights of treaties and capitulations 
but takes this way of putting them to 
nought. For example, the Italians opened 
a school in Aleppo. We did not wish it 
there, but conld not tell the Italian Govern- 
ment that fact, so we gave secret instruc- 
tions to the Ulema to preach on acertain 
Friday against the school. There was such 
a disturbance in consequence that of course 

it was not safe to have theschool there, and 
the teachers must have been preaching trea- 
son, etc. 

Amer —What am I to do then » 

Turk—Please tell the American mission- 
aries not to expect to gain what they wish 
and to give up trying. 

Amer.—How can you expect me to tell 
them that when your Goveroment formally 
acknowledges their rights and gives legal 
decisions in their favor, and when our Min- 
ister €xpects me to carry out his instruc- 
tions ? 

Turk.—Well, it will be of no avail. We 
will not allow these orders to take effect. 

Events have proved that the Turk wasa 
true prophet, evea if a follower of the false 
one. Heis the same one who twitted an- 
other American representative, whose logic 
was all powerful, with * Whatare you go- 
ing todoabout it? You bave no navy,” 


”™ 
> 





Dk. GEORGE E. Post, in an article on the 
outlook in Syria, says: 


** Little by little the light is stealingin. Men 
of all religious opinions are inclining to tolera- 
tien. The Biblei being circulated ameng the 
masnes. The number of readers is multiplied. 
Thos + who believe are bolder, but at the same 
time more discreet. Those wno do not believe 
are forced to concede that the Bible is the 
source of religious Knowledge and the referee 
in all cases of doubt or dispute. Those who are 
far from the spirit of the New Testament claim 
to be evangelical. Everything is ripening fora 
grand demonstration of the puwer of the Holy 
Spirit. When the day of the revelation of the 
Son of Man shall have come, and the ancient 

seats of “hristiaaity shall have received their 


King, men will wonder that rhey w 

. onde t rhey were 

of heart to believe the Scriptures and eis 
pret the signs of his bome-com._.-.”’ ’ 


Starting point was in the 

To Sreeees aiready mulcea tae? 
sties were seut to us with the (inspel 

sage b q nasal wan 

— aed" Jesus Christ; Jesus Christ was 


wae voerv cract. . 

hawe OP Crist was sacred, éectiine agar 
came from apostles, prophets or teachers: it 
was very small because it by no means equaled 
that of the Old Testament as the sacred Codex 
of greatest antiquity, nor that of the Word of 
the Lord, and every new announcement of the 
Spirit could be used as an explanation of that 
which had preceded and supplanted it. It is as 
clear as daylight from the testimontes of the 
period of 200 and later. that the New Testa ment 
is not the product of a collection, but is a re- 
daction of the entire literature of primitive 
Christianity including the Jewish apocalypses 
The old view is still found reflected strongly in 
Tertullian (De Cultu Fem., i, 8), where he says 
that everything that is edifying is inspired 
and everything that preaches Christ sh. .nld be 
received; and also in the Muratorian Frag- 
ment, where even the works of heretical writ- 
ers are examined to see if they can be received: 
t. e., he examines the whole field of Christian 
literature in order to secure his collection of 
churechly writings. But as certain as this is, so 
certain also is the other fact, that within the 
different collections, which differed more or 
Jess in compass, both as to tLeir different con- 
stituent parts and as to the collec*ions as a 
whole, a difference of degree was accepted. It 
was possible to accept the Apocalypse as te- 
cred, and the Pauline injunctions as sacred 
and the Gospels as sacred, and yet judge of 
pacny es an entirely different manner. There 

18 then not yet in existence a fixed concept 
sacredness. But if this was the case, sy 
examination into the origin of ihe conception 
New Testament’ can have no purpose, unless 
the idea of ‘New Testament’ is strictly de- 
fined. and the investigation be directed, not 


only to the collections of writings, or to their 


public reading, or to the sacredness of the 


holy writings (for all these are important l 
questions, but by them not even the embryonic 
condition of the New festament is designated» 
which in the strict sense of the word really 
never existed) but idea that we can only to the 
begin to speak of a New ‘lestament when by the 
side of the Old Testament 
of writings of equal dignity (of the letter) was 


&@ second collection 


- the character stic feature of which was 


this, that as the written inheritance of pus- 
tiesthey contain the Ui sean shy EE 

end diacipitene, he Canon of A olte doctrine 
has its 
writings, or rather 
ture of tue Churen; 


Materitaliy this New 
pre-history in the old da eger 
in the entire earty litera- 
but according to its idea its 
Clem- 


formulated (c. :* The 


4° 


Christ, then, is f 
he Apostles from Christ. In both" oases = 


Boge og well-ordered product of the will of 
The history of 


8 theretore a chapter in the hist ory ot dogmas; 


is the principle of t 
the origin of the New eee 





be history of literature und of the cultus only 


urnishes the materials.” 


Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR JULY SEVENTH. 


SAMUEL CALLED OF GOD—I Sam. 11, 
1-14. 


Nores.—As the lessons for this quarter 
are ull taken from First Samuel, it will be 
necessary, for a right comprehension of the 
train of instruction, for scholar and teacber 
to read First Samuel through at a sitting 
before even the first }esson is learned. To un- 
derstand rightly this third chapter one must. 
first read of Hannah’s vow and subsequent 
consecration of the first born to the service 
of the Lord. The life of Samuel is a char- 
acter study especially adapted to the young. 
And to interest them the incidents must 
become vivid, as if Samuel lived in the nine- 
teenth century, and not, as is supposed by 
some, about eleven hundred and fifty years 
before Christ. “The child Samuel” 
—His call came when he was twelve years 
old, according to Josephus. This was the 
age of Christ when he went into the Tem- 
ple. “The word of the Lord was pre- 
cious ’—Was scarce. There wasn’t much 
of it, and what there was had been pervert- 
ed and had fallen into decay. ‘‘ No open 
vision.’—No authorized communications 
through divinely appointed prophets. Noth- 
ing pew was published abroad. * Was 
laid down in his place ’—Went to sleep in 
an apartment opening into the court of the 
Temple. There were rooms, like cloisters. 
opening into the court all around for the 
use of the priests. ‘* Where the ark of 
the Lord was,’”’—Not in the same oom, the 
holy of holies, but near it. The ark was 
made of acacia-wood, 4 feet by 24¢ by 2. 
Over it was the golden lid, or mercy seat, 
and the cherubim. In it were the two ta- 
bles of stone, the pot of manna and Aaron’s 
rod. ‘Samuel did not yet know the 
Lord.” —Recognize his voice, know him per- 
sonally. “ AU that I have spoken.”’— 
Read ii, 27-36. “T will judge his house 
forever.’—The heaviest curse God could 
put on him for bis neglect. 
Instruction.—Never fail to read the les- 
sons in the Revised Version and thoroughly 
to compare both versions. Many a thought 
may come by this method of careful schol 
arship which is within the reach of aay stu- 
dent. 
The tendency nowadays is to begin the re- 
ieipno tretinine of a ahild of tan lota " 
tocYay said that he distinctly mies Adam 
what ke heard in church at three years of 
age, and it influenced him, he thought, to 
be the man he was. We are apt to think 
that a child can wait until he bas well 
saiiel, ladle thee lentes ate 
' , uld consecrate their 
little ones by teaching them to say God as 
pl Peon them to say mamma; by inter- 
esting t : 
i rl 7 oes woe the Bible charac- 
ested in bow-wow 
and by-by. Samuel went to the temple when 
he was weaned and h 
and he stayed there, 
ee Poort al gl a yo Ts Beery 
so rare and infrequent pie p a wae 7 
know enough to lead right lives Sorel 
s. The times 
are not “hard” with us in that regard 
Never has there been such diffusion of spir. 
itual truth. The excuse “I knew not” for 
this or that sin is so flimsy a one that he 
marks himself as a blind fool who gives it. 
It is not hard to imagine that most boys 
eleven or twelve years old would after the 
second futile call have turned himse:f over for 
acomfortable nap. Our boy in the lesson bad 
such respect for bis dim eyed friend who was 
old and needed help that he would have an. 
swered and run as cheerfully at the hun 
dreith call. God will bless the boy or girl 
who bever gets angry or impatient at the 
care and tenderness the aged rightfully re 


quire and too often relu 

the young ctantly demand of 
Fentle rebuke, tender expostulat 

not enough when one’s son ye ag 75 


























on age, but opportunity. 


fail att 
failat Yon OF twetyy todo the unselfish, bard 


asinful thing. A parent, if anvbod 
the chance and the duty of fraukly she 4 
ing the wrong and of unfliochingly enfore- 
ing the moral code. A father is nor worthy 
of the sacred name unless he eremptorily 
check blaspheming sons or frivolous girls 
Eli was justly threatened with punish- 
meut for he neulected bis parenra! duty 
Von t look for a call like Samuel’s, You 
won’t getit. But your call is ju-t »s sure 
to come in another way. It comes through 
father or mother, pastor. teacher or friend; 


it comes when you read your 

— hn me orchan! aleus. phe 
ne in bis own upmysterious | i 

way. Like Samuel be ready wake: tay 

Lord, thy servant heareth,” 


it comes to every 
Speak, 
Many a one has started life with hard 


duties to perform. One 

7 youngster sells 
newspapers to support a sick 
other sweeps the store, and ie baee 
quict around the house tor a 


anot oy keeps 
i parent is + 

he sense of responsibility does not jhe nn 
He who does not 





snte to have built the surest 


foundation for an imperishable manhood. 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
SREREWS, CHARLES, ord. at Spirit Lake, 
2. 


BRONSON, Epwin H, died recently in 
Poiladelpbia, Penn. 

PERRY, E. F., called to Ida Grove, Ia. 
SEAGRAVES, ALBERT E., ord. in Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

wind ip vam SAMUEL H., ord. in Fairview, 


TAFT. GEORGE W., ord. in Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ADAMS Epsrarm, Eldora, Ia., resigns. 

APPLEBEE, WARREN Hurwichvort, Mass , 

accepts call to Union ch , Vinalhaven, 

Me 

BACON, LEONARD WOOLSEY, removes for 

the summer from Puiladelpbia, Penn., 

to Norwich, Conn. 

BROWN, JAMES. ord. in Talladega, Ala, 

BURROUGHS, CHARLES F., ord. in Wis- 
casset, Me. 

BUTTNER, HENRY, ord. iv Crete, Neb 

BUTTNER, HENRY, accepts cali to Mce- 
Cuok, Neb. 

CABLIOLS, MARK R,, ord. in Talladega, 

la. 


COLLIER, T. J., ord. in Berea, O. 
CROSS RowLaANnpS., Sauk Center, Minn., 
resigns. 
CUTTING, Henry P., Hudson, Mass., ac- 
cepts call to Frapcouia, N. 
DAY, EARNEST E, ord io Lone Rock, Wis. 
FLINT, JosePH R, West Tisoury, Mass., 
accepts call tu Killingly, Coun. 
FULLERION, RoBEkrT G., ord. in Worces- 
ter, Mass. 
HANKS. C. H.. accepts call to Thorndike 
(Palmer), Mass. 
HARRIS, SHELDON 4.. Byron, takes charge 
of new work in Mound City, Ill 
HILLARD, ELIAs B . Piymouth, Conn., ac- 
cepts call tv Conway, Mass. 
JACKSON, JosEPH 38., ord. in Talladega 
Ala. 
JONES, HENRY W., Vacaville, Cal., re- 
signs. 
JONES, G. James, First ch., Findley, O., 
cal:ed to new Second ch. there. 
KASSON. FRANK H., accepts call to 
Kewanee, Iit. 
KILBON, Joun L., Hartford Semivary, ac- 
cepts call.o East Haddam, Conn. 
KING, Joun W., Eaton, accepts call to 
Silverton, Col. 
KOCHENDOERFER, A., accepts call to 
German en., Culbertson, Neb. 
LORD, DANIEL, B., Goshen, accepts call to 
Cantou Ceater, Conn. 
called t6 Kirst ch., Albany, NY’ 
MEAD, Haxar B., inst. in Brookfield, 


MEAD, MARTIN H., a 
lv envaing tay ccepts call to New ch., 

MORRI2, GEoxGE, Crockett, Cal., resigns. 

arte +g ~ > ape accepts call to Colum- 

OLMSTEAD, CHARLES, accepts call - 
grim, ch., Comacidanpest, Mass. 7 

PRESTON, Asi L., Graud River, Ia., re- 
signs. : 

RAWSON, GrorGE, A., Third ch 
Angeles, accepis call to Vernon, Gal 

PRESBY1ERIAN. 

CALDWELL, W. E, Pauli 
to Livermore, la. oe aD a 

COOPER, A. W., Fort Collins, 
cali to Wapello, Ia. 

vi bh CAMPBELL, inst. in Nevada, Ia. 
RD, CHArRIEs E, died ! 
Bridgeion, N. J., aged 80. aoe 

HALE, A. F.. removes trom i 

to Rideefield, Ll oes ae 

HARRIS, FREpD., Len 
roe mae lbs Ox, accepts call to 

JENKINS, H. D, D D., Freeport, I) 

¥ to First ch, Sioux city, . aici 

OHNSON, HEnkry, accepts cai i 
cb., South Bend, ind aS sa 

MARKHAM, James A., Lane Seminary, 
takes cuarge East Side Mission, sivux 
Cuy, Ta. , 

ROSENAU, JouHN W., inst. in Franklin 

Center, Ia. 

ae J. &.. Somerset, N. Y., ac- 

epts call to Macualeste sh. 

Poilade) phia, Penn. whines": 

STEELE, S. W., Senior Class, Lane Semi- 

nary, accepts cali to Estherville, Ia, 

THO MPUON, D. KR, inst. in Tayutorsville, 


Col., accepts 


in 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


ALLEN, ALEXANDER Y, G., D.D., ap- 
poiated Lecturer on Ecclesixstica! H s- 
a Hirvard University for ensuing 
BRISCO, JAMES, Chapel Nativity, 
i Luke's, Baltimore, Ma., reslgus. 

AN, W. H., becomes rm : 
Guilford, Conn. o ONE, Ph eee 
FOOTE, H L, Holyoke, Mass., accepts 
rectorship Ubrist ch., St. Juseph, Mo. 
LEROY. Jacos, called to St. Martin-in-the- 
Fie.ds. Wissahickon Heights, Philacel- 
phia. Penn. 


St. 


LOCKWOOD, C. H., becomes rector St. 


John’s, Helena, Ark. 


MAYNARD, New.anp. covents rectorship 


St. James’s, Ridgetiela, N. J 


SUTTON. Gro C, Beltsville, Md , resigns. 
WALSA, WarRREN W., St. John’s, Medina, 





N. Y., resigns, 
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Literature. 





[The prompt mention in our list of ‘Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 


the selection of works for further notice.] 





AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 


TORY.‘ 


Dr. LANDON’S work has not been for- 

tunate in the time of its appearance. The 
great treatise of Professor Bryce is now 
before the public, and will for a long 
time continue to absorb whatever share 
of public attention is devoted to studies 
of this character. The merits of these 
lectures, however, seem to us to be of so 
permanent a nature as to be likely to sur- 
vive a temporary obscuration; and as 
Professor Bryce was compelled by bis 
plan to introduce as little history as possi- 
ble into his acccunt of our Consti'ution, 
this treatise becomes really a valuabie 
supplement to that account. We notice 
at the outset one point upon which tbe 
view of Dr. Landon seems to us clearer 
than that of the foreign observer; the 
fact taat owing to our wiitten constitu- 
tions, the scope of administration is com 
paratively limited, and with it the neces- 
sity for great statermen. It might al- 
most be said that if we could secure hon- 
esty in our public servants we should 
not be greatly concerned about their abil- 
ities. Neither writer perhaps attributex 
sufficient importance in this connection 
toour freedom from relations with for- 
eiga powers. It is certainly doubtful if a 
European state could maintain itself 
under our Constitution. ; 

A considerable portion of this book is 
taken up with a review of the general 
history of our country. The leading 
events are summarized with judgment, 
and the narrative is clear and interesting. 
but it necessarily reduces the space de- 
v ted to constitutional history proper. In 
consequence of this some important fea- 
\ures of our constitutional di velopment 


are rather inadequately treated. Von 
BHelet —--+ 1 


derstanding of the details of the ‘BtFigzle 
over slavery during the period preceding 
theCivil War. The legal-tender decisions 
are barely alluded to, altho they illustrate 
a most important change ip the nature - 
our government, and the “Granger cases, 

as thcy are commonly called, seem to be 
entirely overlooked. The statement upon 
page 102, that the rights described in 
the first ten amendments to the Constitu- 
tion cannot since the Fourteenth Amnend- 
ment be denied to any citizen of the 
United States by a state, is hardly good 
law. It is substantially corrected upon 
page 284, where the decisions upon the 
Fourteenth Amendment are judiciously 
criticised. We note also that the case of 
the French 8 p»liation Claims is not fairly 
stated. Our Government used these 
claims, which belonged to private per- 
sons, in obtaining certain advantages 
from France, and bas always refused to 
account for the proceeds. ! 

Dr. Landon is at his best, perhaps, in 
those lectures devoted to questions of 
pure constitutional law; and his treat 
ment is admirably adapted to arouse in- 
terest among students in these weighty 
but abstruse matters. He is not so suc- 
cessful in his attempts to take broad views 
of our future, being somewhat feeble in 
his philosopnical grasp of the subject. and 
being. we apprehend, rather too blindly 
Optimistic. But he has given us upon 
the whole an excellent book, one which 
is well adapted for college use and also 
of value to the general reader. 

Professor Howard’s work is very differ- 
ent in its plan from that upon «hich we 
have just commented. It is an extremely 
labored compilation of authorities upon 
some of our minor political institurions. 
The attention that institutions of this 
class have hitherto attracted has teen in 

* THE CoNSTITUTIONAL HISTORY AND GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE UNITED STATES. A Series of Lec- 
tures. By Jupson S. LANDON, LL.D. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company, Boston and New York. 1:89. 

AN INTRODUCTION To THE LOCAL CONSTITUTION- 
Al History of TH< Untesv States. By GsORGE 
£.Howarp, Professor of History in the University 


ot Nebraska Voi. I. Deve!opment of the Township, 
Hundred and Shire. Baltimore Publication Agency 





the inverse ratio of their importance, 
The great works of Waitz and Maurer, of 
Gneist and Stubbs have been of course 
appreciated by scholars, but their methods 
have only recently been apolied in this 
country. Prof. Herbert Adams of Balti- 
more has been one of the pioneers in 
the study of our forms of local govern- 
ment, and the stimulus which this study 
has received from him is already appar- 
ent in numerous raonographs. The 
amount of work that has been done. 
judging from the bibliography attacked 
to this volume, is very considerable, but 
this is so far as we know the first system- 
atic attempt to review the whole field 
of investigation. 

Beginning with the pre historic family- 
the author traces the development of the 
clan or gens unti! it develops into the 
township, the German mark being sub- 
S'antially identical with the Anglo-Saxon 
tun. But long before the period of coloni- 
zation the principles of blood and relig- 
ion had ceased to constitute the bond of 
the community. Yet the township con- 
tinued to exist. Its functions were di- 
minished; it expanded into the hun- 
dred, and the hundred into the shire; but 
in this process it established the practice 
of representation, the most important of 
all political inventions, Even when the 
township was transformed intothe manor 
there was nochange in its essential fea- 
tures; it was only that a “ public juris- 
diction was lodged in private hands.” 

The township not only developed but 
received additions. From one quarter 
came the court leet, the equivalent of the 
folk-moot of pre-feudal times. From an- 
other came the ecclesiastical organizations 
of the new religion, resulting in the par- 
ish. Thus the institution of the township, 
the manor and the parish came to be 
blended, ani the functions of the nu- 
merous officers of this composite body be- 
came extremely heterogenous. After the 
union differentiation set in, and the par- 
ish has now to a greater or less extent dis- 
entangled itself from the civil organiza- 
tion. Owing to the neglect of the ancient 
custom of ‘‘ neramhnlatian of the n-- 
boys, the boundaries of most English 
parishes have become irregular. Peram- 
bulators seem to have very soon become 
a necessity in this country owing to the 
uneertainty of early surveys and land- 
marks, : 

The early settlers of this country 
brought with them the institution of the 
town, and in some cases that of the par- 
ish. The latter type was especially pre- 
dominant in Virginia, while manorial in- 
stitutions attained their fullest develop- 
ment in Maryland. Inthe Western States 
the ‘‘ townsbip-county system” has come 
to prevail, owing to a variety of —— 
whose operation is instructively detailed 
by Professor Howard. In his view it con- 
sists essentially in a restoration of the 
primitive local constitution. In general 
he considers that the county system has 
not received the attention that it deserves, 
and a very large pirt of the book is taken 
up with an elaborate explanation of 
county government. We cannot here 
consider the merits of this question, but 
the discussion is full of interest. The 
volume is a mine of information for those 
who bavea taste for institutional history. 
We may add that while a bibliograpby is 
an excellent thing, it does not seem in- 
dispensable that it should take the form 
of a list of authorities cited, nor does good 
taste require that the reader should be in- 
formed that hundreds of volumes have 
been cited that are not included in the 
list. 
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THE MONTH’S MAGAZINES. 


HE July magazines are duly making 
oall ‘abou advents, offering much read- 
ing matter, grave or gay, to the guests at 
watering places and country-side resorts, 7 
to the city’s always large representation te) 
stay-at-homes. In the Scribuer’s, pongo 
L. Buckingham, the electrical expert an 
attorney for the Western Union. has welttes 
the article on ** The Telegraph of To Day. 
This is the second of the Eiectric Series, and 
it isubuadantly illustrated with views from 
the great operating. room of the ere 
Ueion in New York, from the main office 











of the Johns Hopkins University, 1889. 


sively in it. 


July Century. 


India by the Government is called by them 
“Apka Shrab,” or “Government Shame- 
Water,” and that it is supplied at the very 
reasonable rate of four cents a bottle! The 
short stories in the Century are contributed 
by Thomas A. Janvier, Edward Bellamy 
and T. W. Higginson. 

Prof. W. G. Sumner contributes to The 
Popular Science Monthty as the opening 
article of the July number, a discussion of 
the question, ‘“ What is Civil Liberty »” in 
whicb he reviews the ideas of liberty that 
have prevailed and the relations that rights 
and dutics have borne to each other, in the 
past, and points out the tendencies tbat. 
threaten civil liberty in the present 

“ Christianity and Agnosticism” is the 
title of a further reply to Professor Huxley, 

by.Rev. Dr. Hepry Wace. In this paper 

Dr. Wace undertakes to show that bis 

opponent’s latest arguments are evasive and 

involve numerous fallacies; he also courte- 

ously criticises Mrs. Humphrey Ward, 

whom Professor Huxley had cited with 

approval. 

The frontispiece of the Magazine of Art 

ffamily Portrait,” which is among the 

treasures of the Brunswick ga'lery. The 

opening article is by Geo. Frederick Watts, 

who. under the title *‘ More Thoughts op 

Our Art ef To-Day,” gives some capital ad- 

vice to the art student. Clande Phillips has 

an interesting paver on “ The Plagiarisms 

of the Ola Masters.” Portraits of Alexan- 

der the Great are treated of with peu and 

pencil, while the editor discusses Current 

Art. In the latter paper is @ reproduction 

of John S. Sargent’s portrait of George 

Henschel, the baritone. “The Aim and 

Tendencies of Caricature,” by M. P. J ack- 

son, is a paper well worthy of pernsal, while 

the student will find much to consider in 

“Old Arts and Modern Thougbts.” F. G. 

Stevens gives a careful study of Savonarole, 

which isi'lustrated by the well-known Fra. 

Bartolommeo portrait. 
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International Law. A Series of Lectures 
Delivered before the University of Cam- 
bridge, 1887, by Henry Sumver Maine. 
(New York: Henry Holt & Company. 1888.) 
We have not often met with a more strik- 
ing illustration of the proverb ex ungue 
leonem thun is afforded by these few. brief 
lectures. The treatises upon international 
law are countless, they are, in many cases, of 
recent date, and it might have been sup 
posed that it would be impossible to con- 
tribute anything original to a subject so 
thoroughly expounded. But we scarcely 
open this book before the genius of the mas- 
ter casts its spell over us. The charm of his 
style is sufficient of itself to draw the read- 
er on, and his wonderfully comprehensive 
knowledge enables him to supply in- 
structive comparisons and brilliant gener 
alizations with the same ease with which 
ordinary men turn off platitudes. Take the 
decision of the “* Franconia” case by the 
English Court of Crimwal Appeal, which 
wasa prosecution of the master of a German 
ship for manslaughter in negligently run- 
ping into the British ship *‘ Strathclyde 

two miles from Dover and causing the death 
of a passenger. It might not seem at first 
that the-decision of the court, that the 
jurisdiction of the English tribanal did not 
extend over the “three mile limit known 
to international law. was of very far-reach- 
ing consequence. Bat Sir Henry Meine 
points out that the decision i «lies that 








the Commercial Cable Company, and from 


the Englisli courts could acce,»t no rule 


other interesting sources. Theshort stories 
are contributed by T. R Sullivan, John R. 
Spears, Harrison Robertson, Annie Eliot, 
George A. Hibbard, Margaret Crosby and 
H. H. Boyesev. Most of these writers have 
been closely identified with Scribner’s. and 
have published their stories almost exclu- 


The July Century contains an illus- 
trated paper on “Inland Navigation of the 
United States,” written by Mr Charles 
Barnard, and covering the steamboat ser- 
vice of the country on river, lake and coast. 
The new ferry-boat * Bergen’’ and the 
Sound steamer “Puritan” are described, 
with a number of pictures. Thedecoration 
of these and other recently built boats fur. 
nishes a theme for a brief accompanying 
paper, by Mrs. van Rensselaer, on ‘The 
Advance in Steamboat Decoration.” Mr. 
George Kennan’s Siberian paper relates the 
story of a remarkable evining spent at a 
gathering of “ politicals” in the cabin of 
Miss Armfeldt, one of their number, at the 
Kara Mines. “The Temperance Question 
in India” (a matter which is now before the 
British Parliament) is treated by Bishop 
Hurst, of the Methodist Church, in the 
It is stated that the intoxi- 
cating liquor furnished to the natives of 


of international Jaw as binding unless 
explicitly recognized by act of Par. 
liament or some similar process. As com- 
paratively few of these rules have rectived 
this recognition, the authority of interna- 
tional law would seem to be serious! y weak- 
ened by this decision, which, however. is 
opposed to the views prevalent in all other 
civilized governments, Perhaps the most 
suygestive part of these lectures is the dis- 
cussion of the nature of the sanction of in- 
ternatioval law. The influence of Austin’s 
definition of law and sovereignty has been 
possibly somewhat prejudicial to the digni- 
ty of international law, since its rules can- 
not properly be resolved into the commands 
of any sovereign. But as Maine points out, 
altho men do obey rules for fear of being 
punished if they do not, yet inthe vast 
majority of cases they obey them uncon- 
sciously, from a mere habit of mind. The 
founders of international law, therefore, 
altho they did not create a sanction, yet 
created a law abiding sentiment. * They 
diffused among sovereigns and the literate 
classes in communities astrong repugpance 
to the neglect or breach of certain rules 
regulating the relations and actions of 
states. They did this, not by threatening 
puni-hments, but by the alternative and 
older method, long known in Europe and 
Asia, of creating a strong approval of u cer- 
tain body of rules.” As tothe manner in 
which this was accomplished, it is neces- 
sary to consult the pages of these lectures ; 
for the observations of the author do not 
admit of condensation. Thereisa subtle- 
ty in the effect of his language that is 
quite exceptional, and it is difficult 
to believe that he could be tedious upon 
any subject. Among writers upon law he 
stands as Plato does among metaphysicians, 
whose genius is so wonderful as to give the 
charm of poetry to the driest themes. It 
was the injunction of Dr. Whewell, the 
founder of the professorship of interna- 
tional law at Cambridge, that the occupaot 
of the chair should make it bis aim to lay 
down such rules and suggest such measures 
as might tend to diminish war and its evils. 
In compliance with this suggestion, Sir 
Henry Maine dwells at some length upon 
the modern laws of military and naval war- 
fare, and upon proposals to abate war. His 
views upon international arbitration as it 


is 
1am fucsuras CaUcted Are Rot very hone: 


neutral nations may hereafter find injurious 
to their interests. As it is in the extension 
of the rigbts of neutrals that progress in 
international law largely consists, this re- 
sult is unfortunate. The hope, however, 
which may be disappoioted io our present 
boards of arbitration, may be realized iu a 
league of powers such as is here suggested, 
We cannot dwell upon these suggestions, 
and will only add that the whole book may 
be read with a delight unalloved except by 
the thought of the irreparable loss sus- 
tained by tbe world in the premature close 
of the life of the distinguished author. 


Emerson in Concord. A Memoir written 
for the ‘‘ Suctal Circle” in Concord, Mass- 
achusetts, by Edward Waldo Emerson, 

(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $175) This trib- 
ute of a son to his father had a modest 

origin as the biographic chronicle which it 
fell to him to compose for the village club. 
It is delightful in its simplicity, in the 

direct impression given of Mr. Emerson and 
in its picturesque brevity. Thestory of Mr. 
Emerson’s parentage and first steps in life 
bas been told so often, and so exhaustively 
by Mr. Cabot, that Mr. Edward Emereon 
has done well to basten over this portion of 
his work. The part of the Memoir that will 
most delight his readers is the middle-life 
period when the author becomes a witness 
in his own right and from whatsoever 
source he draws his narrative, cavnot 
write it oat without imparting to it the 
warmth and color of bis own filial senti- 
ment. The social and village flavor are 
delizhtfully preserved in these pages. A 
gentle and reverent hand even draws back 
the curtain from the sacred privacy of 
home. We see the mother Sunday after- 
nouns taking the children into her room for 
their Bible-reading. We occasionally see 
the sage himself in new relations. One 
rainy Sunday, for example, the childrenim- 
pri-oned in the house ventured to divert 
toemselves with Battledoreand Shuttlecock, 
“but no sconer did the sound of the shuttle- 
cock on the parchment bat-head ring through 
the house than we heard the study-door open 
and oor father’s stride iu tne e.try. He came 
in and said: *That sound was never heard in 
New England before on Sunday and must not 
be in my house, Put them away.’” 

On the oppo-ite pave we read: 


“One evening fter a conversation where 
zenlous Radicals had explained that the death 
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of Jesus had been simulated, not real, and 
planned beforehand by him and the disciples 
for its effect on the people, while he thereafter 
kept in hiding, my mother tells that she asked 
my father: ‘Should you like to have the chil- 
dren hear that?’ He said: ‘No; it’s odious to 
have lilies pulled up and skunk-cabbages 
planted in their places.’*’ 

Delightful, too, are the glimpses of bis life 
among the Concord people—as, for example, 
of the washerwoman who rolled down her 
sleeves, dried her hands from the tub, and 





= eae 


write him down a Corsican. 





went early to hear Mr. Emerson lecture; 
and when asked if she understood him, re- 
plied: “ Nota word; but I like to go and see 
him stand up there and look as if he 
thought every one was us good as he was.” 
a On another page we have a glimpse of New 
B England law and justice, with a touch of 
a Southwestern methods in it. The only bad 
neighbor Emerson ever had undertook to 
blackmail him by runnipg an unsightly 
building into the lot before his house. The 
young men of Concord, procuring hooks, 
ropes aud ladders, and putting on some 
mild disguise, pulled it all down in the 
night. We venture the opinion that who- 
ever begins on this book will not lay it 
down till it is read through and that who- 
ever reads it through will remember it with 
pleasure. 


The Story of Patsy, by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin (Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 
Sixty cents) will appeal strongly to tender- 
hearted readers, even tho they may dis- 
cover in it rather too much trace of arti- 
ficial touching up here and there. Patsy is 
a San Francisco gamin, a hunchback by the 
cruelty of a drunken father who threw him 
down-stairs. and cataleptic. He comes into 
‘* Miss Kate’s” kindergarten like a young 


Arab tamed. His ferocity turns into gen- 
tleness, and his barbarism into a kind of 
rude and awkward grace. The boy is, how- 
ever, on too artificial a plane to live, and dies 
The sketches are an 
attractive feature which, by their grace and 


in the last chapter. 


simplicity, add much to the book. 
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historical societies, to bring out a volume to 
A Paris critic 
of the work says: “I have read the work 
(Peretti’s) and am obliged to confess to the 
Abbé Peretti that I believe Christopher 
Columbus was born in Corsica, and that 
the story of Genoa was fabricated by 
enemies of Corsica, the birthplace of great 
men. After reading one is convinced that 
if the discoverer of America was not born in 
the Rue du Fil, Calvi, Corsica, he was never 
born anywhere. An acquaintance visiting 
Calvi a few weeks ago was shown the house 
in which the navigator first saw the light. 





I say the house, but it was rather the ruin 
of a ruin—a confused heap of earth and 
stones, without pretension to architectural 
form. Abbé Peretti’s book has 500 intensely 
interesting pages, in which each deduction 
is mathematically correct, each argument 


imposing in authority.” 
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GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MOSIC. 


A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MU- 


SICIANS, A.D., 1450-1889. By Eminent 
Writers, English and Foreign. Edited 
by SIR GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., Director 
of the Royal Ccllege of Music. With 
illustration and Woodcuts. In4 Vols, 
$6.00 each. 

An Appendix, Edited by J. A. FULLER 


MAITLAND, bringing the work down to 1889. 
8vo, $2.25. 


*,* This Appendix, which forms part of Volume 


1V.. completes the Dictionary. Buta Full Index 
to the entire work is in preparation, and will be 
presently published as a separate volume. 


* Will far surpass in completeness. in accuracy, in 

well digested, candid, thoughtful information, wheth- 

icians, any lex- 

icon or dictionary of music that hasever yet appeared. 

P . For the earnest seeker after musical inforrr a- 
tion, for one who wishes to go to the bottom of the 
matter and really understand tnings, such a diction- 
ary as Mr. Grove’s is greatly needed. The musician 
needs it as well as the amateur; and students of 
music, such as throng our *conservatories’ and 
‘schools,’ ought every one of them to possess & book 
so thoroughly well prepared for them.’’—Dwight’s 
Journal of Music. 

“ Dr. Grove’s Dictionary will be a boon to every in- 
teiligent lover of music.”—Saturday Review. 
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DARWINISM. AN EXPOSITION OF THE 
THEORY OF NATURAL SELEC- 
TION. With Some of its Applications. 
By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, LL.D., 
F.R.S., author of “The Malay Archi- 
With Maps, Illus- 


“Thus the mass of intelligent people interested in 
the progress of science have either been sorely puz- 
zied or have imbibed the most defective and erroneous 
notions of whut Darwinism really is. To correct 
these notions, tu give a clear and simple exposition of 
what is the Darwinism of Darwin, is the task which 
Mr. Wallace has set himself, and which he has ac- 
complished with a success which probably no one 
to | By W. HepworTH DIXxoN. 
Darwinism specially fits him for the service he has 
performed to his old friend and to the more thought- 


forgotten that the two men. living on opposite sides 
of the world, quite unknown to each other, and quite 
janntant of each gther’s Dursujjs. Ppppoynded simul- 
may be tuken asa taithful exposition of what + oa 
win meant. It is written with perfect clearness. with 
a si.nple beauty and attractiveness of style not ‘om 

mon to scientific works, with a dignity and ection 
from anything like personal bitterness worthy of 
Darwin himself, and with an orderliness and com 

pleteness that must render misconception imapesst- 
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GEORG BRANDES. 12mo, cloth, 


$1.25. 
Dr. Brandes, the genial and acute Danish 


critic, who is already favorably known by 
his “‘ Eminent Authors of the Nineteenth 
Century,” used his exceptional opportu- 
nities, during a lecturing tour in Russia, to 
study its men and manners. He mingled 
with all classes, and his keen observation 
enabled him to get a remarkable insight 
into much that is enigmatical. The iscreas- 
ing interest in matters Russian cannot fail 
to be stimulated 
contribution to the subject. 


avd fed by this valuable 
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and 203. Washington Street, Boston, Mass., for the 
Tates in all papers, 














“CHRISTIANITY AND AG- 
NOSTICISM.” 


By the Rev. Dr. HENRY WACE, Prebendary 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. A Reply to Pro- 
fessor Huxley. In POPULAR SCIENCE MONTH- 
LY for July. 50 cents per number. 


D, APPLETON & 00., Publishers, N. Y. 


WHAT IS CIVILLIBERTY? 


By Prof. WILLIAM G. SUMNER. A master- 
lyessay. See PoPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 
for July. 50 cents per number. 


D. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, N. Y. 
** Yours, Merrily,’’ 
MARSHALL P. WILDER. 


The People I’ve Smiled With. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A MERRY LITTLE LIFE. 
By MARSHALL P. WILDER, 
The American Humorist. 
With two Portraits, Extra cloth, Gilt top, 
etc., $1.50. 


“Blessed be he who with merry quip, beguiles te- 
dious bours or causes one flower of merriment to 
bloom in the desert of selfishness and sorrow 
His name is synonymous with mirth. *—John A. 
Cockerul, Editor N. 

“ The book is full of good stories "and clever bits of 
= portratnre. None can read it and not be 
used. It is impre nated with a fund of humor 
that is simply irresistible.’ 








In answer to repeated calls, we have prepared un edi- 
in 


PAPER BINDING AT #0 CENTS 
Of the most popular Book of this Year. 


Jonathan and his Continent. 


RAMBLES THROUGH AMERICAN SOCIETY, 
By MAX O’RELL and JACK ALLYN 
Paper, 50 Cents. Cloth, Gilt, etc., $1.50. 


* A volume of sparkle and delight from title page to 
finish.”—Detroit Free Press. 


* There is not a dull page in it.”"—N. ¥. World. 


“One reads the book with a perpetual smile on 
one's face.’’—Chicago New:. 


“Will be read, talked of, and enjoyed.”—Boston 
Home Journal. 
PLAIN TALKS WITH 
YOUNG HOME MAKERS. 


By F. MCCREADY HARRIS. 
(HOPE LEDYARD.) 
1 Vol., Boards, new style, Price 40 Cents. 


THE COMING SCHOOL. 


By ELLEN E. KENYON. 
A sequel to “The Young Idea,” bv Caroline B Le Row. 
Boards, new style, 50 cents, Cloth, etc., $1. 


LATEST ADDITIONS TO 


CASSELL’S SUNSHINE SERIES 
OF CHOICE COPYRIGHT FICTION. 
Illuminated Paper Covers, 50c. Cloth, 75c. 


THE SECRET OF THE LAMAS—A Tale of Thibet 
A SWALLOW’S WING—A Tale of Pekin, by CHas. 


HANNAN. 
THE LAST OF THE VAN SLACKS~E. S.VAN ZILE. 
THE SEqecLrs OF KING’S COVE—SYLVANUS 


Coss, JR 
bee, * BANKER OF BANKERSV!ILLE—MAURICE 


THE DIAMOND BUT TON—BABCLAY NORTH. 
BALDY’s POIN‘1—MrRs. J. WALWORTH. 
TIMb’S SCYTHE—JANE V AREpeoae: 
RENTED A HUSBAND—VOISIN. 

AN HOUR'S nt, ag Oe, ELI0T. 
BUKKETT’S LOCK- M. G. MCCLELLAND. 


Complete Catalogue Free to any Address, 


CASSELL & COMPANY,Limited, 
104and 106 Fourth Ave., New York. 


TYPEWRITING 


Taught in one Month. 
STENOGRAPHY 


Taught in Three Months. 


Pupils qualified as expert typewriters in one month 
or money refunded. 


FOUR HOURS’ DAILY PRACTICE 
ON TYPEWRITING MACHINES 
WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


Also, stenography taught at reduced rates. Pupils 
qualified for rapid stenographic dictation in from 
three to four months. Evening instruction half 
rates. The unusual advantage is offered of six to 
eight hours of stenographic instruction every week- 
day and four hours every week day evening. 

Pupils assisted to positions as soon as qualified. 
The demand for the services of stenographers has 
been greater than could be filled by Miss Lamb’s 
school. Pupils instructed in stenography by mail. 
Twelve lesson sheets by mali, which will fuily pre- 
pare students by dictation, one dollar. 


Stenography Can be Taught by Mail with 
Perfect Success. 





Separate Courses of Commercial Penman- 
ship. A Good Business Hand Acquired 
in One Month. 

Call or address 


MISS LAMB, 


Room 33, Third Floor, Gilsey Build- 
ing, 1,193 Broadway, N. Y., 


Between Twenty-eighth and Twenty-ninth Streets, 
NEXT DOOR TO DOCKSTADER’S THEATER. 


“God in Business.” 


Just published. A remarkable record of Divine 
Helps and Deliverances to Nips Busiuess Men. 
Cloth, 85 cops. featee receipt of price by 

H. 46 tHAM, Publisher, 
47 Lafasette Av4.. 4rooklyn. N. Y. 








The Trade supplied by the American News Company. 


BARPER'S MAGAZINE. .One ¥ 
EEKLY. 
HARPER'S BAZAR. = 
te ee YUUNG PEOPLE. * ‘> 
@” HARPER'S ara LOGUE will be sent by 
on receipt yy ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it 
McHALE. ROHDE & Co.. 7 and 9 Courtlandt st.. N.V 








HARPER’S READIOALA, 











NO 2 “DAISY” CASE, 


Finished in Wa'nut, Cherry and Antique Oak; 16% 
inches diameter, 33 inches high. Price, $9.0", or 
for one postal card bearing your name and address 
we will send circular with cuts,description and prices 
of 8 of our most popular cases. 


ANDREWS WMF’G CO. 
76 Fifth Ave., New York Citv. 
EWSPAPER Qe EST isine. 


70 Pages, 20 Ce 
GP. ROWELL ACO. 10 Spruce s Street. N. ¥ 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 202 Broadway, N.Y. 


MUSIC. 


MV: Eicnerai Cultures Dorttable Porleions 

















open to yore students. All inte: 
will receive valuable information — 
by addressing E, SE, Boston, Mass, 


EWOHEETMUSIC 


SONGS. 
SHE STOOD AMONG THE LILIES. By Frederick Vinal. 
An exceptionally fine song of only ordinary diffi- 
culty. Twoeditions, for Soprano or Alto. Price, 40c. 


WHERE THE Ox- EVED DAISIES GROW. 


By Virginia Bryant. 
A pretty and pleasing Waltz Song. Price, 50c 
NO MORE greg Renan DARLING. 
en 


A pleasing song, not = it, 
that sings itself. eri ice, 30c ts ts. ee 


PIANO MUSIC. 
GALATEA GAVOTTE 2 e4arcray WALKER. 


A bright and charming composition by the com- 
Win the TRIUME wie Militaire.” Price, sects. 


RCH OF TRIUMPH. By FRANZ WALD. 


ting and excellent Military March of fourth 
= zg BLATT. ty. Price, é0cts. 
ALBU . By LOVIS SCHEHL MANN. 
LB sUMB LAT] “piece”? somewhat in the style of a 
nocturne. Price, Wcets. 
*,*Any of the above, or any other sheet music will 
be sent postpaid on receipt of retail price. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinnati, 0. 
ama 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, New York, 


ABBOT ACADEMY The. sixty-firet year 
opens on Thursday, September 12th. For informa- 
tion or admission apply Miss ‘PHILENA McKEEN, 
Principal, Andover, Mass. 


AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL 


of Languages, Science, Art, Literature, Political Sci- 
ence, Mathematics and Physical Training. Thire- 
teenth Session at Amberat College, uly 8th to 
August 9th, 1889. Circulars an ej ramme free. Ad- 
dress Prof. W.L.MONTA » Amherst, Mass. 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 


BOARDING AND DAY_ SCHOOL 
For YOUNG LADIES, New Brunswick, N.J. 
Will re-open September 25t'h, at 66 Bayard St reet. 

as BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMI 
Any. Ls ead Montague St., Breok oo hg 
rh y Boarding and Day hool for Girls. Re 
a4 ‘Sept 23th. College preparation. Circularsonap- 
. ication. “I most heartily commend this school un- 
der the new management.”’ CHARLES E. West,LL.D. 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Bryn Mawr. Pa., ten miles from Philadetphia, Offers 
grodaate = undergradua ate courses In ~anskrit, 
reek, Lath ln gg English, pA. 
Prana, Ola "Prenc Italian, § Spanish, German, i.- 
cluding Gothic and ‘id High German, History, Potit- 
ical Science, Physics, Coemnietry. Biology, and Phi- 
G ith Dr. Sargent's apperatas 
complete. Fellowsht (val ue $450) in Greek, Eng- 
lish, Mathematics, History and Blology. For Pro- 
garam, address as above. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY B 
SCHOOL OF LAW 
Tw cone Justencters 
Opens October 2a Kad dress Hon 
Dean. 10 Ashburton Place, ay 
C*n.2" LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY, Aurora, 


Y. oo illustrated circular ad 
J. WRIGHT,B.S., A. ie "Principal. 
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oars a —- Home Course of 

Ail commercial 
ee tau eee ‘A mati, Write to 
Clark's College. Erie, Pa. 


REW LADIES’ SEMINARY, Carmel, N.Y. 
24th year opens Sept. ll. Healthful, homelike.thor- 


ough. Iilustrated circular. Geo. CrosBy SMITH, A.M 





ELMIRA COLLEGE womtn 


Course of study equal to that of the best Colleges. _ Meteo 
and Special courses, with classical prepa 

partment. Best advantages in Music and Art. t building 
with best modern improvements; heated by steam, 
and furnished with elevator. am ay 

—Museum and Art Gall moderate Ap- 
dress PREs’T A. W. COWLES, em D. Elmira, N. 





Fort Edward vat ieee Institute. 
A Boarding Semjnary of highest grade. “xclue 
sively for Lad ies. Superb modern buildings 
steam heated.with b chap 
Class-10oms, music ‘and poy parlors, gymna- 
sium and furnished rooms for 100 young ladiee and 

for 12 Professors and Teachers. Five —o_ of a 
with diplomas at graduation: also Preparatory Class- 
es. $200 per year, board, furnished room and nD stud- 
ies, except Music. Art,Stenographyand Tvpe-writing. 
82d year Sept. 16th. Jos. E. KING. Fort Edward, N.Y. 


GANNETT INSTITUT EESS.038° AinlE®: 


Te The Thirty- 
anh 219, "perting 3 pe BA we r Circular apply 
Rev CnOnen. GANNETT bb. ° 


Chester Square? oston: Bi 


HE MISSES GILMAN’S HOmE AND DAY 

SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AND MISSES, 
at44 Rutland Square, Boston, Mass, Will re-open 
October 2d. Circulars on application. 


HELLMUTH COLLEGE, For Young La- 
dies. London, Ont., Can, Has Equais and no 
Superioriun America. Highest Culture. Litera- 
ture, Music, Arts. Elecution, Business 
Course, Climate exceptionally | gestae. Cost mod- 
cense. Pupils may enter at any time. For circular, 
address. Rev. E. N WENGLISH, M.A., Principal. 

icghland Military Academy. ‘Worcester, Mass. 
Sth year begins Sept. 12th. Classicai, Scientific 
business, Primary oeremen. Strict osnervioten 
and home comforts. Joseph Alden Shaw, A 


INDERGARTNERS TRAINED 
Rare opportunities afforded. Address Oswego 
State Normal and Training School, , Oswego, N. Y. 
LAKEVIEW HALL A School for Girls. Se 18,°89 
§Miss Sara J.Smith,Pr neipal. 
Litchfield, Conn, Mrs.R.M. Lathrop. Ass’t Prin. 


yet b ae ORY improved byan entirely new method 
Natural Scientific and Practical. 

Leading Educators endorse it. Pamp! ue free. - pean 

of Memory Tratnine, 6 West 4th St., N. Y. Cit 


Miss Mittleberger and Miss Blakemores 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 


1020 Prospect Street. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Re-opens Oct. Ist, with new building. 
College preparation on certificate. 


MURDOCH AND ABBOTT 
SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


Summer School of ‘ive weeks, from July 8th to Au- 
gust, 10th. 1889. at . Weirs, N,H. Mr. James +. Mur- 
doch, President. Faculty: Rev. E. C. Abbott, Prof. J. 

. Ticknor, Rev. Edward Ev- 
erett Hale, D.D , Prof. H. P. Townsend and others. 
A good course in elocution in five weeks. Mr. Mur- 
doch’s celebrated Le a thorough! Ae 30 Tuition, 
$25.00. Board in hotels, $5.50 $6.00 per week. 
a og railroad fares. For ciroulars address Rev. 
E. C. ABBOTT, Lawrence, Mass. 

MT, ALLISON 1A DIES’ COLLEGE, 

Seckville, N.B., nade 
Opens Aug. 29th, sth year. Ghurses < study extend 
from_ primary branches to degree of B.A. Music 
and Fine Arts specialties. Board, etc.. and tuition in 
Primary Branches $155. Rev. B.C. "Borden. M.A.. Prin. 


EW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. CORN. 
Wall-on-Hudson. Col. C.J. WriGHrt, B.S., A.M., 
Supt. ; B.F. Hyatt, Comad’t of Cadets. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


ney, JOSEPH CUMMINGS D.D., LL.D., President, 
fessors and Instructors. and over 1,45 Stu- 
ousie, The Universtty offers Profession, Collegiate 
and Preparatory advantages complete at a moderate 
cost. For catalogues, address the es 4 
Vvanston. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1883 from Chertnut St., Philadelphia. to 
CGONTZ, the spacious country seat of 00. 
will begin its fortieth year Wednesday, September 
2th. For circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz 
School, Montgomery County, Penn. 

Principale, Principal Emerita, 
Miss FRANCES E. BENNETT, Miss H. A. DILLAYE. 
Miss SYLVTA J. EASTMa N. 


ADA, OHIO.—THOROUGH, ECONOMI. 
CAL, PRACTIC AL. Thirteen dopersmnnln 


—- 2 Bn pe experienced 
ents e 















































mter at any time and find 
classes Classes suited. As ‘their state of advancement. No vacation ex- 
cept holiday week. Extensive and well selected library. Good 


ed well- Aong = B'S wake for 
nished room & ‘oe ~— 
te pai 2. Oo: 
Wis Tactics 
Text £8:° + J foe iia seed | Tres Piet 
August Catalogue. mad 


Eats” UNIVERSITY 


Mention th ~y -—% 
Preparasery mebeol 
THE PRINCETON . PeanaPictoite 
— 4 BrISE. 8 Hisodmenter, PRINCETON, N. J. 


RIVERVIEW roscurrerste, xv. 
K4th Vear Prepares thoroughly for College, the 


G mment Academies, and business. Military 
Drill. : BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


Rockford Seminary for Young | Ladies 
Rockford, [llinois. Regular Qetege of Excel- 
lent preparatory course. on or facilities for 
Music and Art. Resident Physic pes. S Sargent system 
of Gymnastics. For catalogue add 

Box 17. ANNA B. GELSTON: Principal. 


SCHOOL OF Feit opens Gets Summerterm 


. July 6. Cata. 

EXPRESSION «:. free. 1g Beacon St. "Boston, Mass. 
CONNECTICUT, Hartford. 

Steele’s School for Young Ladies. 


Fall term begins Wednesday, September 25th, 18399. 
Address Gkor E W. STEELE. 


TEM PLE GROVE LADIKS’ SEMINARY 
Saratog? Springs, N. Y. Superior Roy | for the 
higher Sciences, Philosophy, 3, Music, Paint- 
ing, wsthetic and soctal culture: hirty- oe. year be- 

sins Sept. 1B. Address CHAS. F *. DOWD 


TUITION AND BOOKS FREE: at Mt. Carroll Semi- 
nary. Carroll Co., IIl.. one from each County. 
“OR EAD" gives paatieuheen Send for one. 


WELLS COLLEGE, aveowa, x.y. 


LL COLLEGIATE proses Rl Study. Location boom; 
tarul mo) healthful. Buildings qeanet. A,’ refined 
Christian home. bog Mr begins Se Send 
for catalogue. E. 8S. FRISBEE, i D. ‘president 


BACKWARD AND INVALID ®0VS8., 
ced physician and 



































pore Location uns r beauty and lth. 
ddress - DR. WILL SON. “New London, nn. 


$300 Per Year, Music and Art extra. Profes- 
sor t lack's Seminary for girls opens at Bound Brook, 
N. J., September 25th. 











AGENTS WANTED. 








$ 5 #38 $8 . any Samples Pastas 2D sree. 
stor Safety elu Helder Ue,, Mich . 
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Financial. 
A NEW TRUST COMPANY. 


OWING to the enormous accumulation 
of capital in New York City, it is notat 
all surprising that several trust compa- 
nies have been organized here during the 
last few years. The most recent is the 
New York Security and Trust Company 
whose offices are in the new Bank of 
America Building at the corner of Wall 
and William Streets. This company has 
a capital of one million dollars invested 
in United States bonds, and has a surplus 
of half a million dollars. Some of the 
strongest men in the city, both financially 
and as far as respectability and bigh char- 
acter are concerned, are interested in it. 
The President is Charles Stebbins Fair- 
child, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury at the beginning of President 
Cleveland’s administration. His career 
as Secretary of the Treasury, which posi- 
tion he afterward assumed, was as credit- 
able to the country as it was honorable to 
himself. Mr. Fairchild graduated from 
Harvard University in 1863 and before go- 
ing to Washington was Deputy Attorney 
General and afterward Attorney General 
of the State of New York. He was alsoa 
well-known lawyer in New York State. 

William H. Appleton, the head of the 
publishing house of Messrs. D. Appleton 
& Company, and a life-long and respected 
resident of New York City, is the first 
Vice-President. 

The second Vice-President, William L. 
Strong, is the President of the Cenrral 
National Bank and the head of the com- 
mercial house of Messrs. Wm. L. Strong 
& Company. The trustees include such 
stroug names as Wm. H. Tillinghast, late 
President of the Lehigh and Wilkesbarre 
Coal Company; Wm. A. Booth, President 
of the Third National Bank; Loomis L. 
White, Roswell P. Flower and Aug. 
Kountze, the well-known bankers; Hud- 
son Hoagland. Vice President of the nea- 
board Bank: John King. President of the 
Erie Railway; E. N. Gibbs, President of 
the Thames National Bank of Norwich, 
Conn.: James J. Hill, of St. Paul, 
President of the Manitoba road; M. 
H. Folger, a member eof the banking 
house of Messrs. Folger Brothers, of 
Kingston, Ont., and President of the St. 
Lawrence Steamboat Company; Daniel 
S. Lamont, !ate Private Secretary of 
President Cleveland. The Secretary of 
the Company is John L. Lamson, a grad 
uate of Harvard and son of Charles Lam- 
son, of the firm of Messrs. C. H. Marshall 
& Company, who were for so many years 
the owners in this city of the Black Ball 
Line of Liverpool Packets. 

The New York Security and Trust Com- 
pany besides allowing interest on all 
money deposited and acting as executor 
and receiver, makes a specialty of taking 
charge of real and personal estates, and 
will collect rents and act as agent for per- 
sons living out of the country or at a dis- 
tance from New York. 

es 


MILLIONAIRES. 


Tue Globe-Democrat recently published 
the fvllowing list of the mullionaries in 
this country, with the estimated wealth 
of each one: 











Weston Dobson : ..... $6,000,000 
EL sinctchecacetsocsce vodbtahna 20,000,000 
L. Z. Leiter 18,000.009 
L. P. Morton 10,000,000 
Cauldwell Cole 6,000,000 
A. M,. Cannon 5,000,000 
T. W. Palmer --. 6,000,000 
A. J. Drexel. - 2,000,000 
Claus Spreci les. . 20,000,000 
Philip Armour . 25,000,000 
J. J. Hill 15.000,000 
John I. Biair 40,000,000 
Robert Bonner. 6,00 .000 
James Mc Millan 10,000,000 
J.J. Astor 100,000,000 
W. M. Astor . 100,000,000 
Cc. P. Huntington , . 40,000,000 
Montgomery Sears . 12,000,000 
George M. Pullman 5,000 ,000 
B. P. Hatchison 8,000,000 
George Ehret.. 5,000,000 
Russell A. Alger 5,000,000 
Jobn P. Jones 15,000,000 
Marsha!l Field 15,000,000 
Jonn UV. KRockefelier 60,000,000 
H. A. Fiagler. 15,000,900 
Joun J Jennings . 6,000,000 
Corselius Vanderbilt 1)6,000,000 


William K. Vanderbilt 





VW. We Wa oa. bs os Hk. eS 16,000,000 
George W. Vanderbilt................. 15,000,000 
SE vavsecatadercctcacsass euhenn 75,000,000 
Be Bh hon nebadad Ctesteuesna oepe 5,000,000 
SN I a ap iceccccdcacisee sctces 15,000,000 
| 5,000.300 
Iso cadence ccecnécacdsues 5,000.000 
Andrew Carnegie...................... 40,000,000 
OE Ee ene 15,000,000 
George W. Westinghouse.............. 20,000,000 
, % . ene 18,000,000 
Ce) en 15,000,000 
GG PI tas i 000 dtees <ceack ocee> 12,000,000 
ee ES ee 12,000,000 
EE ey 10,000,000 
pO EE era 8,000,000 
Wim iia deo ekg Soteeecccayeadin 5,000,000 
Be Pr cach chk< cs ck c0ccscdeancdle 50,000,000 
POMIT I sascccccces ageocesceete 20,000,000 
Leland Stamford. ........ccccccscccccces 40,000,000 
Cas bb ds cacinceds Kace Gaw 6,900,000 
RE ia nk on ciccesccciece cbse 10,000,000 
CORP re IS bc i vtvcccwccaadncsds 15,000,000 
i. Sl! Sey eee res 12,000,000 
John WORGMOMOP. 00. 5 cscs cccccesce 15,009.000 
Wet anstii ste dcces. ccateteds 5,000,000 
We Bia MI 50 cevcdccasees Vat eal 5,000,000 
GEROG Bs 68-0 Gaver escsiinvecesthiues 15,000,090 
DE So sb oi0 co snk Wats cvecdcues 20,000,000 
Bd ae ee erro 5.000,000 
Be Ts Fi cei daikon uote 5,000,000 
Arthur Pue Gorman................... 6,090,000 


Here is a list of seventy-two million- 
aires, whose estimated aggregate wealth 
is equal to the public debt of the United 
States. Such vast accumulations of 
wealth in the hands of individuals belong 
in this country to comparatively modern 
times. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 








THE situation in Wall Street shows lit- 
tle actual change. Control of the market 
is still in hands of the bulls, and in some 
instances prices have again been forced to 
a higher level. Manipulation is undoubt- 
edly responsible for some of these ad- 
vances, which have amply disconteuted 
any improvement in the general situation, 
and which are continued in face of new 
adverre developments. However, the 
speculative spirit has been fairly aroused, 
and the bulls are likely to foster it as far 
as within their power. Many of the big 
cvpitalists and bankers hold heavy blecks 
of stocks and bonds which they are anx- 
ious to dispose of and their powerful in- 
fluence will undoubtedly be added to the 
lifting forces now at work. The chief 
danger is in the pace being too rapid and 
sudden collapse following; but the appear- 
ance of abear party ready to assail the 
first pointof weakness is some safeguard 
against such excess. The bear ranks are 
increasing in force and ability each day; 
altho thus far they have not been able to 
make much impression on their oppo- 
nents in spite of their confidence. 

As arule prices were lower than in the 
week preceding, the rupture between St. 
Paul and Chicago and Alton resulting in 
the withdrawal of the latter from the 
Inter State Railway Association, causing 
a general feeling of unsettlement. Chi- 
cago also seems to have fallen into one of 
its chronic bear fits, probably because 
feeling the competition of vigorous rival 
cities in the far West; and all sorts of 
discouraging news came from that quar 
ter. No serious apprehensions were in- 
dulged in, however, on account of the 
action of Chicago and Alton, as strong ef- 
forts will be made by influential parties 
to keep the Association intact; and in any 
event the Alten is not known as a rate 
cutter, and its withdrawal would be le:s 
serious than were it some more reckless 
rival threatening to break the peace. 
Speculation in trust certificates continues 
one of the most prominent and unwhole- 
some features. On Monday morning 
Sugar Trust opened at 119% and rapidly 
advanced to 125 upon report of an extra 
dividend. 

Another adverse influence was the con- 
tinued efflux of gold, over $5,400.000 be- 
ing shipped by Saturday's steamers, and 
nearly the whole going to Paris. This 
movement is still considerable of a mys- 
tery, as the present rates of exchange 
leave no profit on such shipments. The 
financial situation has been considerably 
strained at Paris by the Panama Canal 
and copper syndicate failures, as well as 
by speculation in Russian securities ; 
while the political uncertainties there, 
both domestic and foreign, add to the 
tension at that point. It is only natural, 


&,000,000 » therefore, that the Bank of France should 





show a desire to strengthen its position ; 
and the fact that it has gained about 
$20 000,000 since the endof April adds 
plausibility to this supposition. Bankers 
do not anticipate any further important 
shipments after the middle of July, as 
bills will then be offering in anticipation 
of cotton and produce shipments. Rail- 
road earnings in the Northwest are show- 
ing the benefit of better rates, nine in that 
section reporting a gain in net of 133 per 
cent. during the first four months of the 
year, eleven in the Southwest a gain of 54 
per cent., and ten roads in the Middle 
Western section a gain of 37 per cent. 
Such results as these are likely to prove 
the strongest arguments for the mainte- 
nance of the Inter-State agreement. 

The money market was practically un- 
changed. Large borrowers are pretty 
well supplied with time loans, the de- 
mand consequently being moderate. Call 
loans ruled 2 per cent. Commercial 
paper is in increased supply and slightly 
better demand at 34@44 per cent. for 
prime 60 days to four months. The Gov- 
ernment disburses about $9,000,000 on the 
1st of July for interest, and other divi- 
dend payments follow about that time; 
hence the present supply of funds is am- 
ple. Cu:rency is returning from the in- 
terior with less and less freedom, and the 
bank reserves after showing a further lors 
of $1.382,725 are down to $9,166 060 com- 
pared with $27,569,400 the same date Jast 
year. The early condition of the crops 
prowises to give business an early start, 
and correspondingly affect the demands 
for currency; but bankers display abun- 
dant confidence in the situation, and 
Treasury officials are equally satisfied 
that they will be able to meet any proba- 
ble contingencies through more liberal 
bond purchases. 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


June 22. June 15. Differences. 
LOOBB. ccesecescs $416.829.000 $416.215.400 Inc.. $615,600 
SPOCIS..026 voce 7392210 7507500 Dec. 1,155,200 
Legaltenders.. 45,841,000 46,184.00 Dec. 543,700 
Deposits........ 44°,170,400 442,625,500 Dec. 455 100 


3,988,700 3,963,2.0 Inc. - 23,500 
The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


a $73,922,100 $75,075,300 Dec. $1,153,200 
Legal tenders.. 45.84!, 00 48,184,300 Dec. 343,500 


Total reserve..$119,765,100 $121,259,000 Dec. $1,496,50u 
Reserve requ’d 

against depos- 

Ra svete cesses 110,542,600 110,656,375 Dec. 113,775 
Exc’ss of res've 

above legal re- 

quirements.... 9,220,500 10,408.225 Dec.. 1,282,725 
Excess of reserve June 23, 1888................ 27,569,400 





UNITED STATES BONDS. 


United States bonds continue quiet but 


Bid. Asked. 
6s. 1881, Registered................00- 106% ~=107% 
Hos. 1891. Compon.... 2. -.e.eeeeeeee 106% +1074 
ta, 100%, Registered ........cccecseceeees 8% 19 
Gi Tile CHEE, 00 vosccceccccevess ce -0s 12% 130 
Currency G6. 1806. ..........0sesee cesses 118 
Currency 66, 1806....... . aOe essen 1 
Currency 66, 1807 ......... <b ole<edenes 1%4 
Currency 66. 1808....... ..ccccsccccece 128 ~=(«d28 
Currency Ga. 1900 ............-.sceccees 130 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 


BAA, Asked. Bid. Aska, 

. re — {Wanhattan....... 170 «185 
Americen Ex... 152 — | Mechanics’..... 200 210 
Asbury Park — 102 | Mercantile = 
Bowery Nat...... 200 — |Merchants’..... 52 155 
Butch's &Vrov’s.160 — |Merchants’ Ex. 118 125 
Brosdway....... 300 5 |Marketé “ulton.16% — 
— |¥ " "6.20 — 
¥ ee 15 

v 





~ 
ritbrRedes 





ae 
-— 
al 





Fourteenth St... .160 
Amer’n.122 








Germab — |Republic.... .. 167 - 
Gallatin — |Shoe & Leather .152 — 
Germa’ — |Seaboara Nat’).10 — 
Garfield — }Second Nat'l..... aR = 
Greenwich — |Seventh Nat'l... 135 — 
Hanover......--.+ 225 — |State ot N’wY¥'rkli6 119 
Hudson Kiver...'45 155 |t, NichLoiag......120 135 
mp’t’s & Trad’s.510 50) | Tradesmen’s..... w — 
FVING.. .200.+2+6 — |Third Nav’)...... — iB 

eather Man’t...20 — |Union ........... lik - 
Lincoln Nat’l....175 — |Unit’dStatesNWat.210 — 
Madison Square. 15 | WeatSide Bank 








Western Natl: 096 96% 
FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

Anexpert who recently examined Read- 
ing’s books in the interest of third income 
bondholders, states that in the eighteen 
months ending Nov. 80th, 1888, the com- 
pavy earned more than 7} per cent. on 
these bonds. An effort is likely to be 








————— 


made to oblige the payment of the 7} per 
cent. 

There is a scarcity of soft coal at some 
of the iron centers, owing to recent flood- 
ing of mines and other damages, 

It is expected that Jersey Central wil] 
pay off the $5,000.000 first mortgage 7 per 
cent. bonds maturing Feb. 1st, 1899, 
There is talk of issuing a 4 per cent. bond 
to carry any payments in excess of cash 
on hand that may be necessary. In any 
event the fixed charges are expected to be 
reduced about $60,000 or $70,000 per year 
by this operation. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Pay} 
has recorded the new general mortgage for 
$150,000,000 gold bonds. These bonds 
are to bear not over 5 per cent., and 
$6,000.000 of this issue have been already 
taken by foreign bankers at 4 per cent, 
There will be $121,819,000 reserved to 
meet maturing bonds, which leaves $23,. 
181,000 to be used in acquiring new 
property or in refunding old bonds. This 
is one of, if not the largest mortgages in 
existence, and it is issued, of course, to 
reduce interest charges and unify the 
company’s debt as well as to provide for 
future improvements and extensions, 
The ‘‘ street” regards it as a good piece of 
financiering, as it strengthens the com. 
pany and will, in the end, lower its fixed 
obligations, something which some rail- 
road corporations appear to be entirely 
losing sight of. No propositions will be 
made to bondholders before January 
next. 

In accordance with the terms of re-or- 
ganization Reading stock was placed in 
control of five voting trustees composed 
of Messrs. Morgan, Welsh, Corbin and 
Wanamaker, who were to select a fifth, 
The latter has never been appointed, con- 
sequently a lawsuit has been com- 
menced at Philadelphia to put aside these 
trustees and the trust under which they 
operate. Other reasons are cited why the 
trust should be void; but the motion at- 
tracts little attention, the Reading mana- 
gers attaching little importance to it for 
the reason that the suit can be delayed 
by carrying totbe highest court until the 
tiusteeship about expires and in any 
event the trustees are confident of retain- 
ing control. 

The weekly auction sale of securities at 
the Real Estate and Auction Room at- 
tracts large crowds of buyers, and often 
an eagerness to buy a favorite stock car- 
ries the price up, to the great satisfaction 
of the seller. Last Wednesday Merchants’ 
National Bank Stock sold at 162, and the 
same day at the Stock Exchange at 151}. 

An immense amount of money will 
seek re-investment July 1st, and desirable 
stocks and securities will increase in 
value. 

The debenture bonds issued by the 
Western Farm Mortgage Companies are 
finding a large sale. 

Messrs. C. H. Venner & Company, well 
known in Boston for many years, havere- 
cently opened an office at 81 Pine Street, 
New York. The members of this firm 
are members of the New York and 
Boston Stock Exchanges. This house 
makes a specialty of dealing in high- 
grade investment securities, and they 
cheerfully furnish to intending investors 
what information they may require. 

Tne well-known banking-house of Cof- 
fio & Stanton are now offering and recom- 
mend a limited amount of the New Erg- 
land terminal first mortgage five per cent. 
gold bonds. Full particulars regarding 
these bonds will be given upon applica- 
tion. 

Investors who are interested in munici- 
pal bonds of all descriptions would do 
well to correspond with Mr. H. C. Speer, 
the well-known banker of Topeka, Kansas. 

The quarterly report of the Bank of 
America shows the following: 


pS RE ry ee ae $20,719.141 

Ce Se Sia ce ip ccp4sees 3.000.000 

NS oie Sa Sacd dod “sb0nfdenbeve 1,500,000 

Undivided profits................ 490,765 
DIVIDENDS. 


The Bank gf New York (National Bank) 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
five per cent., free from tax, payable 
July ist. 

The Central National Bank has declared 
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a semi-annual dividend of three and a 
half per cent.. payable July ist. 

The Importers’ and Traders’ National 
Bank has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of seven per cent., payable July ist. 

The Irving National Bank has declared 
a dividend of four per cent., payable 
July 1st. 

The National Butchers’ and Drovers’ 
Bank has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of four per cent., payable July 1st. 

‘The National Park Bank has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
payable July 1st. 

Tne National Citizens’ Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three and a half per 
cent., payable July 1st. 

The North River Bank has declared a 
dividend of four per cent., payable July 
1st. 

The Oriental Bank has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of tive per cent., payable 
July ist. 

The Citizens’ Savings Bank has declared 
interest at the rate of three and a half per 
cent. per annum, payable July 15th. 

The Metropolitan Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest on all sums entitled there- 
to,at the rate of three and a half per 
cent. per annum, payable July 17th. 

Tbe Chicago, St. Faul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha Railway Company has declared a 
dividend of two per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable July 20th. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANF ERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
ble transfers ' to, all principal 
Baropess egg 1 = 


Letters 
Thomas, Croix 


lia, 
of and the British W est Indies; 


also make collections and 
- issue Commercial and Trav- 
dit elling Credits, available in 
Tre . all parts of the world. 
We also buy and sell all 
Som -otees Investment Se- Investment 
curities for customers. We 
ery ecosenes of Banks, Securities. 
er Corporations, 


bh 
Firms ani indivi uals, on favorableterms, and make 
coliection of drafts drawn abrond on all points in the 
United States ant Vaned,, and of drafts drawn inthe 
United states on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS. 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 HASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


— 


ANSAS CITY. 
Parp- 4 Ps rs AND att Si: 40,600.00. 
rs Ten- Year munenouses and Five-Year Guar- 











We buy and sell Bills of 
Exchange on, and make ca- 








RoLaND R. Oosmeam 4 ane 
Rastern Office, 239 Breadway. New York, 


AMERICAN LOAN & TRUST CO. 
CAPITAL $500,000. 


pouaranty deposit with State antes $200,000, placed 
forever beyond control of theCompanv. lucorporated 
t6 LOAN. THUS TA State Sit EOL supervision. 
ANDAN JSINKSs 





as executor, administrator, AM trustee, 
pa or receiver. Correspondence solici ed. We 
loan money upon first-class — estate mortgages. 
Clinton Markell, President: G. Elder, Vice-Prest- 
dent; C. E. Shannon. 2ad Vice- a. and Trust 
Officer; James Billings, Secretary and Treasurer, Du- 
luth, Minnesota. 





It would add some millions 
a year *n tne wealth of the east 
and take some millions off the 
annual interest paid by the 
west, if twice as many people 
knew how money is safely lent 
here by strangers. 

Send for primer. 

Tue Kansas Crry Investment Company, 


Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


a BANK OF TOUNKE stock at 855 per 
wh 





share it pays 7 per cent.on par making about 
cent per anpum on the actual investment and 


Minot, Dek. ce 12 per cent. during the year. Bank 





JULY DIVIDENDS. 
JULY CUUPONS. 
JULY INTEREST. 


Next Monday an indefinite 
number of small sums, repre- 
senting in the aggregate a vast 
amount of capital, will change 
hands; and the question will be, 
how shall this money be rein- 
vested to bestadvantage. If-you 
try to attend to1t yourself you 
may select a perfectly saFE in- 
vestment, and you may not. The 
chances are that you will not, 
unless you have had ample expe- 
rience and possess a thorough 
knowledge of the field. Rather 
than risk the loss of your hard- 
earned savings through an error 
in judgment you should employ 


the services of some company 
composed of men of known integrity, 
recognized business standing at home, 
large personal responsibility and ample 
experience, 

‘rnere issuch a company in New York,* 
and its record is unparalleled for safety. 

It has the benefit of an experience of 
thirteen years, during which over a mil- 
lion and a quarter of dollars have been 
invested, without the loss of a dollar of 
principal or interest, and without a fore- 
closure. 

Would you like to know what the leading 
religious papers have said about it? Then 
send for its little book of information, or, 
better still, cali at its offices in the Morse 
Building, corner Nassau and Beekman 
S.reets, New York. 


*The Mortgage Investment Company, 
of which Charles R. Otis, ot Otis Broth- 
ers & Co.(manutacturers of the Otiseleva- 
tors) is pres dent, and G. Livingston 
Morse and Sidney E. Morse are vice-pres- 
ident and treasurer. 





WE OFFER AND RECOMMEND 


$100,000 
New England Terminal 


First Mtge. 5 Per Cent. 
Cold Bonds. 
DUE 1909. 


JOINT AND SEVERAL GUARANTEE OF PRIN- 
CIPAL AND INTEREST BY THE 
NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND AND 
THE HOUSATONIC RAILROAD 
COMPANIES. 


Price and further particulars on application, 


COFFIN & STANTON, 
BANKERS, 


72 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





SAFE AND ‘PROFITABLE 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


GUARANTEED LOANS. 
20 GOLD DEBENTURES. 
g SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


1 mpente in New York, bey 
o fnves tor ever lost a dollar, or 


ot aay time are largely held by Trustees, Guardt- 
me Colleges, mene ngs haa 8 and Investors throughout 
all the Eastern 8 


orr 
ply to the 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


"1 State St., ALBANY, sy. £8 Wal: Oe, Naw Yous Crrz 
2 8. 4th St.. PHILADELPHIA. 35 Congress Street. Bostow 


8% AND 10% INVESTMENT 


Bonds. ey ubso National Bank referen- 
ces given. CLA KERC AKU ITHERS, INVESTMENT 
BANKERS, 721 Iith Street, Denver Col. 





jals aad full information ap- 








A TOWNSEND & € 
Farms, Garden, ay — Selby Lands, 


STATE LOAN 
REAL ESTAT AN XGENTS, 
fferson Country Abstracts. 
tnvessencmas made for nvun-residents. 
1024 Lath Street, | Denver, Colorado. 


RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 
Co. Experienced management. One-third already 
taken. Dividends will average nearly twenty per 
cent. Write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 


280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 





H. C, SPEER, BANKER, Topeka, 
{ offer this day choice Municipal 
Chased aiter careful business ess inspection and ap- 

Proval ae attorneys 
SB, wt man anty Poor Farm 6’s, due 1912. 
¥ uty Refunding ¢. ay 
a6 Taee Count Hefunding 
$6, City of Vo'by. Hetundlug 7s 
Ct i 3 hinson, Refunding 6's, 
4¢ ..00¢ Cluy of Hutchins. O's, 
Haskell Coun 


Gant e y Rerunding 
068 stevens Couaty, + craze 
Reno County 


Kaneas. 
fends | pur- 



































Prices to net fovestor A to6 per cent. interest. 
Subscriptions ace 4 amounts of $300 and mu! 
dence invited. Principal ons 
ual interest payable a at First National Ban 
New York. Municipal Bunds offer the Highest satety 
of Investment. 


Mcintosh & Mygatlt, 
BANKERS. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 
FRANCIS L. HINE, Agent, 

96 Broadway, N. Y. 


Choice SEVEN per cent. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LeeaNsS on_ prime 
‘R property. Absolutely safe. We thor- 

oughty examine all real estate upon which we take 
H GRAD 








‘ ese HIG SECURITIES 
now on sale at our New York office in lurge and smul! 
amounts. Interest payable semi-annually at our 


Denver Banking Heuse, or New York office. Cor- 
respondence invited. 
e refer toCHasE NATIONAL BANK. New York. 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST OO. 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 
Capital $500,000. Surplus. $125,000. 


First iertange Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Long Time Debentures issued by the Company 

secured by First Morteages held_ by trustees. inser 
gt De emery 2 at the Chemical Naticral Bank, New 





sired.Correspondence requested wigite for particulars 
re B. HEARTWeLt., .C. WEBSTER. Treas 
. L. CLARKE, Vice Pres. C. P. WeusT«k. Cashier. 





Denver Investments. 


We offer for investment only the best and safest 
properties in localities where rapid enhancement of 
values e recommend only the most 
conservative investments. Write ror rew map, book 





WESTERN INVESTMENTS 


If made through reliable and experienced svurces, 
should prove profitable. COLORADO is now the 
best field for investments in reaity. The subscriber 
has had along and wide experience in this line. The 
respousible positions held by bim in the last twenty- 
three years should inspire confidence. From 1867 to 
1875, Secretary Land Department Kansa; Pacific 
Railway Company; 1875 to 1883, Land Commissioner 
for sad Company, and for Union Pacific Railwav 
Company; 1883 to present time, Manager the Platte 
Land Company, Limited. also General Land Agent 
Union Pacific RailwayCompany. Special references 
given if required. Address 
Ss. J. CILMORE, 


i338 Larimer st,, Denver, Colo 
P.O, Box 2945. 





THE EQUITARLE TS TR tH  hesrany OF 


Offers its 10-year AL. _ ASont Bonds interest 
ati ¢ cent. pryable semi-annually at !mpor‘ers’ 
and Traders’ National Bank. New York,secured by 
first mortgages on improved real estate in Eastern 
Nebraska, deposited Pith Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Co.of New York, presto, ty ndeace requested 
LEWIS S_K-&D, Pres. » SAVAGE, V.-Pres 
HENRY W Sah “03 . SCHMIDT, Secretar y 








WE-TERN COLLEP TION: We offer our 
services as collec’ in Kansas City and Western 
Bente, to MERC ANTILE HOUSES AND BANKS. 

e charge on items of $2530 or less 20 cts: larger 
per $1,000.; or will remus balances on Ist 


ty to those having idle money to de) 
us. Banking House of 5. P.GRIFFI 
City, Mo. 


JOHN MATTLER & CoO., 
DENVER, COLO. 


Are prepared to offer city lots from 

that wil! earn the parcnaser a very handsome return 
upon his investment. Improved property that will 
return from & to 15 percent. perannun. First mort- 
gese, as from 6 to 10 per cent. Correspondence 
solic 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Duluth ts now where Kansas Our: St nee! ’ 
and lavestinent and Omada were eig 
and investments made in Duluth new ie jeld as 
rotiis as investments made in those places in 
87 . Now isthe — Le anticipate the advances 
that are sure to follow th _—— pene th and devel- 
opmentsof 1889. vor Oe LF, in: ation, prices ef prop- 
erty, etc., call on or wrt 


Cc, E. LOVETT - CO., Duluth, Minn, 
P.S.—Acre and business property a specialty 


SIOUX FALLS, DAKOTA. 


The Metropolis of the State of South Dakota, has 
five great trunk lines of railroad, and is the ht place 
in the West to make permanent investme 

pend for maps, pamphiets and further -- ee 
to 


* CO., Kansas 





100 upwards 











PETTIGREW & TATE, 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


D. G. wie tr CO., 
on Best State 
Denver, | 


and ey Oity Property. 

6% 8% and 10% 

Colo, | SAFETY GUARANTEED 
Write for particulars. 











T. J. DOWNEN, ROBT. GIBSON. 


DOWNEN-GIBSON 
INVER ovooron ape 


CAsH Careeap | Yt + uy PalIp IN, $25.0 
ecideptn. tact state mede ay nou- 
rocidonts. orks Vara Merigage Loans 
a spectals 
Reterences: “ist National Bank, Pueblo, Colo. 


DENVER INVESTMENTS. 


We can invest any amount from $500 to $500,000 in 
Real Bstate or in first mor'g»ge loans with absolute 
safety. Real Estate pays from 10 per cent. to 5) per 
cent.; loans pay from 6 per'vent. to 8 per cent. Write 
to us about what you waft and see what we can do 
for you. 


MERRITT & CROMMON, 
P.O. Box 2101. Denver Colerade. 


JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN. 


First Mortg gage Loans. 


Highest coagmentte of stand 
gapettence Goad rates of interest. Cheice Westen 


invest 
om JOHNSON, “WoL AUGHLIN & BROWN, 


"Hastin, 8. Neb. 


DENVER, COLO. 


THOUSANDS of Eastern pace le who have never 
seen Denver have made money by saventiag there. 
Money toans at « per cent. on good secu guaran- 
tee 8 per cent. on luvestments. Have ‘oad years’ ex- 
perience in Denver. M waneoctione last year were 
over $1.50",000, = references given. Send 
for ae et, “ Facts About Denver ”--1o-da 

U.K, SURCHARD DENVER. Cole. 


A 6 PER CENT. ete INCOME 
IS ASSURED BY BUYING THE REAL ESTATE 
a TUREBONDs IS WUEDBY THE MIDbD- 
DL*SEX BANKING CO. CAPITAL PAID 
$000,000. In estpmrnaiions from 











, Colorado 


pe 
AS a maftter of 
See Bank Com- 


* an i 
assets on hand than its abilities. 
sae, 2 his ener Seneg saat amount. 
missioners’ Report. It under the Supervision of 
the State Bank Commissioners, the some as other 
banksin Connecticut. Every safeguard is thrown 
sround these bonds to make them as safe as Govern- 
ment bonds. 

ITS RECORD. 
Thirteen years in busines~ without a dollar lost, or 
a day's Sater, in payment of P: inci yi or insereet 
PY sg ee or full information to ¥ SouLN- 


w York Agent (with Gilder.) ¥ 
and 33 Broad Street : — ve er 


INVESTORS! 


Money on mortgages in the East com- 
— only from 4 to 5 per cent. In 
enyer, Col.,and vicini » with equal] 
good Ty ieee y, 7 to 8. "Great contras 


We and our agents will convince you 
of the accuracy of these ee nts, ? 
ACHESON & WARRE 
Times Saeens. es Col. 
REPR#BSENTED B 
+ & SWEET, 8 Congress Street. Bostoo, Mass. 
. BALDWIN, 21 Spruce Street, New York. 


TEXAS LOANS AT EIGHT PER CENT. 


oie oe aon dy RE ES a a 
Five years’ ein oneyon Meal 
years in Lownin ot Mone oa) ‘Betace tn is 
Texas, Absolute Security. 
orem pce pate. Lvans pay & per P one net yt = 
E. B. CHAND! —y 
San 








Antonio, Texas. 


Reference by permission to The Christian Union or 
Independent.” New York City. 


DENVER 


Realty tavestments not surpassed by those of any cit; 

in the Unitea States. None pater or surer 0 f inc yim f 

vglue. ry. Inyo panne. Ss 3 —— = details 
ve to__ ipvestors. 

CLAR « CARUTHERS, investmne t 

Ith St., Denver, Colo, —— 








If it’s well te invest with acompan: pa ty 1 
has done business on cash basis and bh Co 


tive rates and earnings, ask for a 6 Per Cent. 
securities of the 


Winfield Mortgage & Trust Co., 


90 and 91 EQUITABLE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Y Omaha and Nebraska Loans, 
0 





Sums $200 and upward 

40 per cent. of sporaiaed value loaned. 

Personal examiu.tion of properties. 
ths pape be tor particulars. of 


Them 


e refer to 
McGa ue Investment ° 
OMAHA. NEB. = 


Bot RST MORTGAGE LOANS 


Strohach & Munter, SPO} 

NITORY, negotiate 8 per +4 Lrg’ sr AsManaTO cox tan ant 
GUARANTEE PRINCIPAL ANO INTEREST. 
Have invested over $500,000 for our patrons without loss. 

Spokane Falls has 5 Railroads in ope 
and two in course of construction, large mills, diversi- 
tied industries, is situated in the center of rich agricuit- 
ura’, timber and mining ae ct. Population, 18,000, 
nds and Warrants for Srenane Pant solicited. 


STRO OBACH & MUNTER, SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. 


TACOMAWASHINGTON 


8% debentures (interest Goeseent )» Tand 8% 
guaranteed first mo: ty and farm 
aoe. Particular atrention paid to invest- 
ments for savings banks, trustees and individu- 
als. Forfull illustrated ee 
and any special information ae 
wonderful city and investments therein, mailed 
free. Address, Oakland Land, Loan and 
Trust Company, Tacoma, Washington. 


MINNEAPOLIS: 


Minneapolis, Minn., ey ey hn eee nae re and 











Owners against loss from Defect or Fraud in Real 
Estate Titles and defends the in- 
sured titles, if aseatied, at ite 
own cost, If ineured Mortga- 
gee acquires —— b Sooea, 


ure, the Policy insures hia fee. Ca: Doe 
Liability of Stockholders, $1,000,000, 





ty Fund, held by State Aud- 
itor, $200,000, ‘nett 
ages for sale 
lender 6 to 7%, with im oa 
title. Address the Sec’y. Mention this Pape 





8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CoO., 


914 17th Street, Denver, Colo. 


Special atrention giveu to investments for non-resi- 
— Money loaned only on good real estate secu- 


Hotere nces; First National Bank, Marquette, Mich.; 
Colorado National Bank, Denver, Colo. 





No Other City, 


East or West, gives such substantial 
assurance of splendid growth as 


KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS. 





No other offers such inducements 
for profitable investment, or health- 
ful home making with modern con- 
veniences on moderate capital, as 
we can show in this metropolis of 
the Central West. 


Kansas Cy, THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO, 1*®5 >. HUSTED, 
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United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORE. 
NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company isa le depositery for moneys paid 
| court, is authorized to act as guardiap or 
rustee. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 

five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 

the whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 

women d to the tr tion of b 

as well as religious and benevolent institutions, will 

find this company a convenient depository for money. 


JOHN 4A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 


Geo. HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE BLISS. 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 





WILSON G. HUNT. 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANTEL PD. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JamzEs Low, E 
Wma. WALTER PHELPS, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
D. WILLIs JAMES, CHARLES 3. SMITH. 
JOHN J. ASTOR, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER. 
JOHN A. STEWART. ALEXANDER E. ORR. 
Henry E. LAWRENCE, WILLIAM H. MACY. JR., 
ERASTUS CORNING. WM. D. SLOANE. 
JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, GuUsTAV H. SCHWAB. 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, FRANK LYMAN. 
ROBERT B. MINTURN. GEORGE F. VIsTOR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Serretary. 


THE NEW STATE, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
SIOUX FALLS, 
The Commercial Head Center, 


A steady uninterrupted growth of the City 
forthe past six years, and the advance of 
this season far exceeds any former year. 

A Great Metroplisis to be built here on 
the Sioux, and if your wishto have your 
money earn something better than the ordi- 
nary rate of interest, iavest it in our real 
estate. 

We will send you Lists, Prices and Terms 
on application. 

Come and see what is being done here and 
you will realize the great opportunity. 


Northwestern Investment Co. 


W.A. WILKES, Pres. R. J. WELLS, Sec’y. 
W. R. KINGSBURY, Treas. 


WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS, 


Hartford, Connecticut. Eastern Manager. 


7”, GUARANTEED AND YOUR PRO- 
© PORTION OF THE PROFITS. 


The Roanoake Investment Co., of Kansas City, Mo., 
a Land and Building Association, offers $20,000 Treas- 
ury Stock which is to be soid for working capital. 
Stockholders comprise many leading citizens. Write 
fer particu.ars. KOANOKE INVESTMENT Cu., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


DEN \ ER INVESTMENTS 
Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of ite 
size and importance in America. We have purchased 
here for Eastern clients? years, and always to profit. 
Many have made 100 per cent. in 1 to 3 years. Only 
safe conservative bargains recommended. Write 
for Map. Circulars and Keferences. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BROS., 
Box 1934 DENVER, CUL. 














( UARTERLY REPORT, — STATEMENT 

SHOWING THE TRUE CONDITION OF THE 

BANK OF AMERICA, ap Associated Bank, on the 
morning of Saturday, tne 8th day of June, 1589: 
RESOURCES. 

P nd discounts less due from direc- 

a veceseesereseeees $11,148,006 26 

3 000 00 


eosegee b& 





tor 
Due from directors one 
Due from trust companies, state 
tional bank. ....---.-.eeeereeeee 
Baoking-house and lot......... 
Other real estate...... 
Stocks and bonds........... 
Specie (gold)......- MEETS 
United states legal.tender 
notes and _ circulating 
notes of national banks... 
Cash items, viz.: Bills and 
checks for the next day's 





781,551 3 





178,500 00 


976.416 OO 


; cove - 5,114,913 96 
Other items ca: ried a8 cash, ra ; : 

silver, etc........+++- eeere 7 56— 7,467,082 52 
CUrrent OXPCDBES. ...... 6... -eeeceeeceeeenee 55,224 74 


Wiabald . ..ccccccccecoccesveccceecoccccooccoses $20,719,140 63 
LIABILITIES. 





$5,000,000 00 


Japital stock.. 
a = 1,500,000 00 


Surplus fund..........-.0-+ e+e. 

Undivided profits, viz.: 
DiscOunt.......00eeees iaiea 
ee rrr 82,410 U8 - 

297,196 97— 490.764 52 


9.592 40 
4,028,260 68 






Due trust companies, state 
and national banks........ 
Due individuals and cor- 
orations other than 
nks and depositors...... 58,867 96—15,472,868 90 
Cashier’s checks outstanding, given for 


$5,498,165 52 





loans and disCounts........... -...se.eeee 251.028 21 
Unpaid dividends.............6e.ccecceeeees 4,479 00 
ee. cnbandheibostns heateckestastess $20,719,140 63 


STATS OF New YORK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 


YORK, 88.: 

F.P. OLCOTT, President pro tem, and DALLAS 
D. PRATT, Cashier of the Bank of America, a bank 
located and doing busi: ess at Nos. 44 and 46 Wail 
Street, in the city of New York, in said county, being 
duly sworn, eacn for himself, says that the forego- 
ing report, with the schedu:e accompanying the same, 
is fo all res: ts,a true statement of the condition 
of said bank before the transaction of any buginess 
on the 8th day of June, 1889, tothe best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, and they turther say thac the busi- 
ness of said bank oas been transacted at the location 
pamed,and not elsewhere, and that the above re- 

rt is wade in compliance with an official notice re- 
ceived from the Superintendent of the “panies De- 

rtment, Contgnating saturday, the sth day of June, 
889, as the day on which such report shall be made. 
F. P. OLCOTT, President pro tem. 
DALLAS B. PRATT, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents the 12th day of June, Is8b, before me. 

OHN K, O'HALLORAN, 
(.SEAL) Notary Public, K County, 
Certificate filed in New York County, 





MISSOURI TRUST CO. 
CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 


KEEPS FOR SALE ITS 
6 Per Cent.Certified Bends and Debentures. 
6 Per Cent, and 7 Per Cent, First Mortgage 
,Oans, 
and on special contracts will make investments for 
clients in First Mortgage Loans at 
. PER CENT. 

All loans made cn CORN GROWING lands of the 
West. Twelve years’ experience and $5,000.00 in- 
vested w ithout loss to an y. for particulars, ad- 
dress the company at SEDALIA, MO. 

0. A.CRANDALL, Pres. G.L. FAULH «BER. Treas. 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed: 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State St., Boston, Mass, 











9 FIRST NATIONAL BANK STOCK. 12 PER 

Cent. Certificates of Deposit. 9 Per Cent. Farm 
oans. 8 PerCent. Debentures. Mortgage Banu 
and Investment Co., Fargo, Dak. e can send 
you a listof stockholders which if you correspond 
with you will invest with us. 


y] YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investorsa good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns of the 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Assets, $2,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
sistent with choicest — Ask for information 
H. E. SIMMONS, V. Pre#t. E. 5S. ORMSBY, Pres t 


160 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 
loans. It is no longer necessary for Eastern capital- 








ists to take 5 per cent. securities for safety. 
Business solicited for mutual profit. 
CKS & BAIL 








DIVIDENDS. 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A,—NEW YORK 

June 18th, 1889.—The Board of Directors have this 
day declared a dividend of FIVE PER CENT. free 
from tax, payable on and after July Ist, 1889. The 


transfer books will remain closed until July 5th, 186%. 
E. 8S. MASON, Cashier. 








THE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF THE } 
CiTYy OF NEW YORK. q 
NEW YORK, June 2ist, 1889. 
FORTY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
TB\HE DIRECTORS OF THis BANK HAVE Tdl3 
day deciared a semi-annual dividend of THRE 
AND ONE HAL¥Y PER CENT., free of tax, out of he 
earnings of the past six months, payable on and after 
Monday, July Ist, 1889. : 
The transfer books will be closed from 3 o'clock 
PM., Tuesday, June 25th, unul the morning of July 
sth prox. EDW’D SKILLIN, Cashier. 








THE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL) 
BANK OF NEW YORK, 
New YOuK, June 2tst, 1889. § 
A DIVIDEND OF SEVEN PER CENT. OUT UF 
the earnings of the last six months has to-day 
been declared by this bank, payabie on the Ist day uf 
Juiy next. The transfer books will :emain closed 


till that date. 
___ EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. — 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK, : 
NEW YORK, June 2ist, 1889. § 
MQ, HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIs BANK 
have this day declared a dividend of FOUR PER 
CENT. payable on and after the first day of July next, 
untii which date the transfer books will remain 
closed. ua. E. SOUPER, Cashier. — 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK, / 
New YORK, June 22d, 1889. 4} 
fEVHE DIRECTORS OF THis BANK HAVE THIs 
day declared a Semi-Anaoual Vividend of FOUR 
(4) PEK CENT., payable on and atter July Ist, 1589. 
fhe transfer books will remain closed until that 
date. WA. H. CHASE, Cashier. 








NATIONAL CITIZéNS’ BANK, ? 
NEW YORK, June 2Wtb, 1889. 5 
DIVIDEND OF THKEE AND ONE-HALF PER 
cent. has been deciarea payable to the stuckhoid- 
ers on ana after the Ist day of July, Iss¥. 
D. C. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL PaRK BANK OF NEW YORK, : 
June 2ist, iss¥. 5 
DIVIDEND OF FOUR PER CENT. HAs BEEN 
declared upon the stock of this bank, payable 
iiee of tax, un and alter July Ist, 1889, and the traus- 
fer books will be closed uptil that date. 
GEURG«s 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 





THE NORTH RIVER BANK IN THE CITY OF; 

New ORK, June 21st, 1889. § 

- G78 DIVIDEND.—rHE BUAKD OF DIKEL- 
tors have this day declarea a Semi-Annual 
Lividend of FOUR (4) PER PEK CENT., payabie on 
and after July isi, 1859, until which time tne transier 


books will be closed. 
F. R. INGERSOLL, Cashier. 


THE ORTENTAL BANK, NEW YORK, June 19th, 1889. 
‘EVENT Y-SECOND CUNSECOTIVE DIVIDEND. 
))—Tnhe Boara of Directors have this day deciared a 
dividena of Fi VE (5) PEK CF NT. from the earnings 
of the last six months, payable July ist, 1589. 
The transfer books will be closea until that day. 
NELSON G. AYKES. Cashier. 





by a SAVINGS BANK OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK, Nos. 4 AND 58 BOWERY, CORNER 
CANAL STREET. . 

58TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF INTEKESY?. 
—The trustees have ordered that interest at the rate 
of THREE AND ONE-HALF (3%) PEK CENT. per 
annum be paid vo depusicors on and after July 15th on 
ali sums of $2—and up to $ which have remain- 
ed on — or for the three or six'months ending June 


dUth, bos 
EDWARD A. QUINTARD, President. 
HENRY HASLEK, Secretary. 
CHARLES W. HELD, Castier. 





METKOPULITAN SAVINGS BANK. 
NOs. 1 AND3 3D AVE., 

(Opposite Cooper iustitute.) 
CHARTERED 1852. 
SEVENTY-SECON D DIVIVEND. 

- New YouK, June 19th, 1889. 
INTEREST FOR THE HAL YEAR, enaing Juse 
20th, 1ss9, at che rate of THREE AN’ ONE-HALF 
rEn CENT. per anoum, will be credived tu deposit- 
ors eatitied thereto unuer the by-laws of the bank 
and the laws of the state. a oe e,Wed- 
nesday, July i7th, lsx8, Interest from July lst on de- 
posits made on or before July iv b. 
; 5. W. SNEDEN, President. 
G. N, CONKLLN, Secretary. 





CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND 
OmAHA RAILWAY COMPANY, 52 WALL ST., 
New YORK, June 20th, 1838. ' 

A DIVIDEND OF TWO PER CENT. ON THE PRE- 

ferred stock of this comoaay will be paid at this 
office on Saturday. Juiy 2th, 1889. Transfer books of 
prefer: ed and common stocks will close on Saturday, 
Jane 29th, at noon, and reopen on Monday; July 22d, 
1889. M. L. SYKES, Treasurer. 





WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, i 
New YORK, June 12th, 1889. 


DIVIDEND NO. 83. 

HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 

a quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUAR- 

TER PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this com- 

pany from the net earnings of the three months end- 

ing June 30th inst., payable at the office of the Treas- 

urer on and after thelith day of July next to share- 

holders of record onthe 20th of June, inst. The trans- 

fer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the afternoon 

of June 2th inst., and reopened on the morning of 
the 2d of July next. 

R. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE market during the past week has 
been more one of indications than of de- 
veloped trading in commission circles. 
Fall lots are not yet fully opened, nor is 
it likely that they will be for another 
fourteen days, but where they have been 
shown satisfactory results have followed. 
The country demand for seasonable goods 
continues of a conservative character, 
the operations of visiting buyers being 
light, and re-orders by mail altho varied 
in character, have not made more than 
average total for this season of the year. 
Local buying has been scarcely noticea- 
ble, jobbers all being busily engaged 
with stock-taking preparations and at the 
same time finding no encouragement to 
trading in the light demand they have 
experienced for some time past. The 
best features of the position are unaltered, 
stocks running light all round in manu- 
facturer.’ and agents’ hands and prices 
are well maintained in leading staples, 
In cottons business has been on a moder- 
rate scale at first hands. Brown sheet- 
ings and bleacbed goods have ruled firm 
at late prices with a regular if light in- 
quiry, and colored cottons, altho in irregu- 
lar request, show no change. The agents 
for leading makes of cotton flannels, such 
as Tremont, Massachusetts, Ellerton and 
Amoskeag have fixed their prices for the 
season on a basis showing a:teady mar- 
ket for these goods. Print cloths are firm 
at 3ic. for 64x64s for spot and immediate 
deliveries, but buyers cannot make con- 
tracts at this rate for future deliveries 
beyond the month. As some of the lead- 
ing printers are reported almost bare of 
stock, am advance shortly is considered 
probable, the supply of print cloths be- 
ing exceedingly light. The chief trade in 
prints has centered in dark fancy, some 
fair-sized orders having been received 
from buyers on the spot and traveling 
salesmen for fall deliveries. Light fan- 
cies in only irregular request. Agents 
have made the following opening prices 
for dark work: Steel River fancies 6c.; 
Harmony do. 5}c.; Charter Oak do. 5}c.; 
Ramapo do, 44c., and Gloucester do. 6c. 
Printed challies and sateens have bad a 
quiet movement, altho with the warmer 
weather rather more buying is noticeatle 
than last week. In ginghams dark dress 
styles have monopolized attention, sea- 
sonable fabrics being scarcely looked at. 
In the former, prices for standard dress 
styles have been fixed at 8}c. per yard by 
the leading agents. Dress Goods are with- 
out alteration, very little doing for im- 
mediate consumption, but fair orders 
placed for fall goods. Business in men’s 
wear woolens has been restricted by 
agents declining to show samples just yet 
for spring clothing. 

FOREIGN GOODS MARKET 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1889, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week. 1889. 1888 
Entered at tne port... $1,971,564 $1,372,115 








Thrown on market.... 1,705,204 1,560,252 
Since Jan. lst. 
Entered at the port... 64,881,927 59 951,112 


Thrown on market.... 65,674,469 60,414,908 

The past week has brought out no new 
feature. Seasonable goods move only on 
account of a few poet poe she daily, being 
quite neglected by visiting buyers and the 
trading for fall has not yet opened. In- 
terest is centered in the question of prices 
likely to be established jor this fall trad- 
ing. 








READING NOTICES. 


DENVER, COLORADO. 


IT gives us great pleasure to call attention to the 
firm of Messrs. Mcintosh & Mygatt,one of the most 
reputabie banking houses in nver, Col., who offer 
in our advertising columns seven per cent. first moit- 
gage loans on Denver real estate. A recent visit to 
Denver has convinced us that well-placed seven per 
cent. mortgage loans on Denver property are an abso- 
lutely safe security, and that investments can be 
made in real estate in that enterprisi: g and flourish- 
ing oly. which wiil, without doubt, prove remunera- 
tive. Mr. Francis L. Hine is —_ for Messrs, Bic- 
Intosh & Mygattin New York City, with an office at 
96 Le yee and always has a large list of high- 
grade securities on sale, 














THE Great English Remedy, Beecham’ 
<yrorth a guinea s box, are now to Be bad in almost 
very drug store in the 

box.—Ado. tes, at 2 cents 


= 





SIOUX FALLS, DAKOTA. 


ishing and enterprising cities of Dakota, The 
h 





DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


Messrs. C. E. Lovett & Company, of Duluth 
Minn., make eapocieky of making investments in real 
ut the city of Duluth for persons 


rp 
Property has advanced rapidly in 
os investments in real estate have made excellent 
returns. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH COOKERY. 


A CELEBRATED French traveler remarked the Eng- 
lish have fifty religions and only one sauce. This, no 
doubt, shows ignorance as to religion, but a great 
deal of truth as regards the sauce, which, probably 
was referred to as the very innocent concoction of g 
white suuce consisticg either of some flour, butter 
and milk, sr some bread and milk, both equaily 
tasteless, and making the despair of foreign travelers 
in this country who are accustomed to good French 
sances. The many American travelers going to the 
Paris Exhibition at this time will no doubt 
struck with the difference beiweeno. fine French 
cookery and the somewhat monotonous Eng. 
lish cookery and it ma be. wortn while 
to ask what is the secret of the well-known 
success of l’rench cookery. This secretis simply the 
“stock pot,” a ecpacese of concentrate: mest 
juices enabling the cook to give to all dishes—soupe, 
sauces and entrees—the fine meat-flavor which dis. 
tinguished retined cookery from coarse cookery. 
Many cooks, undoubtediy, know how to prepare 
stock, but in most cases the quality of such stock ig 
too weak and insipid, and besides, does not keep in 
anything like warm weather; whilst, on the con. 
trary, Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat, being the 
finest concentrated meat juice (| !b. extract equel to 
40 lb. best lean meat), keeps for any .ength of time, 
and in any temperature. and enabies the cook to ob- 
tain the highest perfection in French cookery. The 
warm season coming on, this may bea useful hint to 
ladies aad housekeepers.—Ladies’ Pictorial. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 

ONE of thesure indications of the settled permane 
of affairs in a Western town isthe reduction in inter. 
est which always follows permanency Forinstarce, 
the Equitable Trust Company. of Omahs, Neb., offer 
their ten year collateral trust gold bonds bearing tive 
per cent., payable semi-annuailyin New York. 
few years ago nine per cent. was the ruling rate, 
These bonds are secured by first mortgages cp im- 
proved real estate in eastern Nebraska, and this se. 
curity in addition to the capital stock of the Trust 
Company, would seem tomake them very desirable 
investments. Our readers in any event will do well 
to correspond with the Equitable Trust Company 
regarding them, 














OUR 75 CENT COLORED SILK. 


We have had unusual success with 
this line of Gros Grains. 

They are 19 i-2 inches wide. havea 
fine cord weave, and are in 40 differ- 
ent, excellent shades. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances they would sell 
for $1 per yard. 

Send for samples ; they will surely 
please you- 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





GREAT 
Clearing Out Sale 


FOR THIS SEASON. 
New China Straw Mattings 


1,000 Rolls Fancy Mattings, 
40 yards, at $3.50 per Roll. 
500 do,, do., do., ** $4.00 ** * 
1,000 do., do., do., ** $5.80 * “ 
1,000 do., Extra Fine Fancy Corea 
Mattings, which we guarantee to be 
the best quality imported, at $10.00 
per Roll, 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO. 






we 


CORSE! 


BALL'S CORSETS are Boned With ABO 


‘ FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
Cuicaco CorseT Co. 
GHICAGO and NEW YORK. 
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O’NEILL’S, 


6TH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


OUR ANNUAL 


SUMMER CLEARING, SALES 


COMMENCE TO-DAY. 


Do not Fail to take Advantage of the 
Reductions. 


HATS. 


Rough and Ready Sailors, all colors, 
15e. each. 

Rough and Ready Shade Hats, 
25c. each. 

Fancy Braid Sailors, 72c.; former 
price $1.60. 


LEGHORN HATS, TRIMMED, 
$2.98 EACH. 

Swiss Rustic Braid Hats, 75c.; 
trimmed for $3.98 and upward. 

Silk Mull Hats, all colors, un- 
trimmed, $1.98, $2.48 and $2.98 
each; trimmed, $3.98 and $4.98. 

Boys’ Fine Straw Sailors, silk 
band, satin lined, 25¢., 48c. and 
98c. each. 


Tennis and Steamer Caps in Felt and Cloth 


RIBBONS. 


15-inch Surah Sash Ribbon, heavy 
satin borders, all colors, $7.10 per 
yard 

Polka Dot Ribbon for Sailor Hats, 
25c. per yard. 

Block Sash Ribbon, 8 inches wide, 


black and colors, G9Yc. per yard ; re- 
duced from $1.25. 


FANS. 


2,000 Japanese Fans, all colors, 
10¢. each 

3,000 Japanese Fans, fancy laid 
sticks, 15¢., 18¢. and 25ce. 

200 dozen Vienna Chromo Fans, 
with silver sticks, 35c. each. 

200 dozen satin Chromo Fans, 
carved bone sticks, 59c.; worth 
$1 25. 

Folding and Pocket Fans in silk, 
satin and gauze, plain and painted. 


HOSIERY. 


Fancy Striped Lisle Thread Hose, 
49c.; worth 89c. 

Men’s Fancy Stripe Cotton Half- 
Hose, 29¢c.; worth 40c. 

Men's Fine Lisle Half-Hose, Fancy 
Stripe, 33¢.; worth 50c. 


Underwear 


Ladies’ Spun Silk Swiss Vests, 
69c.; worth $1.00. 

Ladies’ fine quality Swiss Cotton, 
36e, . 

Ladies’ Jersey Balbriggan Vests, 
19¢.; worth 40c. 








SUIT DEPARTMENT. 


1,000 Ladies’ Bathing Suits, $7.98 
$2.50 and $2.98. 

1,500 Ladies’ Satin Suits, a variety 
of colors and styles, $3.98, $4.50 
and $6.75. 

250 Ladies’ Cloth Suits, $6.98 ; 
worth $13.75. 

Ladies’ India Silk Suits, $22.50; 
worth $39.75. 

75 Elegant Imported Suits, $39.- 
75, $49.00 and $69.00.; less 
than half the cost of importation. 

1,000 Beaded Capes, silk-lined and 
deep shower fringe, $3.98, $5.98 
and $8.75.; former prices, $8.50 to 
$19.75. 


BALANCE OF OUR IMPORTED WRAPS 
AT LESS THAN HALF COST OF 
IMPORTATION. 


Traveling Garments in 
Silk, Surah, Cameline, Bril- 
liantine, Alpaca and a Va- 
riety of Cloths at Low 
Prices. 

8,000 Ladies’ White Lawn Suits, 
$1.49; worth $3.75 

500 Ladies’ White Linen de India 
Suits, trimmed with embroidery, 


$2.98, $3.75, $4.98, $5.98; 
less than half price 

Ladies’ imported Cashmere Shawls, 
in Cream, Blue, Cardinal and Ox- 
blood, 95c., $1.25 and $1.69. 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING AND IN- 
FANTS’ OUTFITTING A SPECIALTY. 


Curtains and Furniture, 


15,000 pair Guipure Lace Curtains 
the balance of a manufacturer’s stock, 
this season’s patterns, at half price. 

250 pair extra quality Chenille 
Curtains, $7.50 and $7.98 per pair; 
reduced from $14.50. 

350 pair Turcoman 
$5.98 per pair. 


CLOSING OUT OUR ART FUR- 
NITURE, PARLOR AND BED- 
ROOM SUITS AT LESS THAN 


GENTS’ 
FURNISHING GOODS 


Our unlaundered Shirt at 74c. has 
no equal. 

Fine Custom Shirts to order, fit 
guaranteed, $1.25, $1 50 and $2.00. 

Fisk, Clark & Flagg’s fine Scarfs, 
59c.,; usual price, $7.00. 


Curtains, 





Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


Lor the week ending Saturday, June 22d, 1889.) 





COFFEE. 
II nts cnsnnnecs cneeteen temo aaane 31 @33 
Si ituhutese cenaacdpedas s6bbss aa ooo 230 
IND, 50 cave casddadssectn tee libows ues 
ee ueperperette att ekuememera 











MOLASSES. 
New Orleans. Fancv New Crop..........53 @55 
” Prime toChoice........... 4 @48 
Porto Rico, Ponce, Uhoice to Fancy ....40 @t6 
English Island..... setidesh avkadServonen 35 @40 
PROVISIONS. 
PoRK 
BNE cic anc cobus o1eebonee $1800 @$12 25 
Densndehedegeesoe0esen 6000 -—-— -= 
Clear Back............ bets - 1300 @ 15 50 
Dbksesen ture séneucgheees Rr @ 13 50 
= bbl 7 8 
Picssessnsstnnnsoes 
Sak. ger i eibsinneh univasnal - 900 4 16 00 
Cur‘ TS: 
Smoked Hams...............+ llyd 
* — Shouiders........... e 5s 
Dressep HOGs...............+- e 554 
BOTTER. 
Gilt Fresh crm’y, tubs...... pene —- ® 2 
Prime Creamery, tubs...............-.+: —- @ 2 
oeme a7 & breare a sseerese ees > > 4 
estern, ordinary to good, tubs....... 
TIN s.cvbcccewedsates escndbecesopananed 12 @ 4 
CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream. small........ ....-.ss+0 —@ 10% 
“ “ 1 oe @ 1% 
ie ale 
ED HO nn ck cdccaees acsnedisasicd —-@ 18 
LARD. 
Wooden pails, 20 lbs., @ D ... . ........00 9 
ci cbocdcadscdsceeeesseseecGae <2 8 





Half bbls mene “ae 
Wooden tubs of 60 Ibs. . .........eceeeeeeee 854 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 
Winter Wheat. Strictly Fancy Roller Patent. 
» 2 








UR xccctapaness ahses wensenoens 6 50 
Perfection soller Process, Minn. Spring 
Wheat, eS SEE 6 40 
Mina. Spring eat, best grade............- 6 40 
New Process. fancy Winter Wheat........ 6 15 
XXX St. Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat. oor O26 
White Wheat........ Rea 
Winter Wheat. Roller Proceas............... 
Good rae AX Family Winter Wheat..... 5 0 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine............ 870 
Corn flour from Southefn White Corn..... 3 T 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbis......... ... Rw 
Superlative G our, cases, 12 6-B 
iss. Mab saduded sncbEaskbddcerescoses 3 25 
I I I sodanced pos. 00 «200chene 7 Wo 
GRAIN 
WHEAT 
ees B Griese .. cccensccasesee —-—- 6-— 
No. 2 Red Winter............. — 84a@ — 86% 
Ungraded ™“™ Red.......—-— @-— 
CORN: 
I cnas. aseecasnerenes -- @-— 
No. 2 Mixed —-— @-#8 
ee  . (taahisecinase ob -- @-- 
ATS : 
Se, MR: «0b icscodkousaces -—--—- @-3 
| “4 A SIRO PREP ee —-— @-—k 
Wee GS decdcia chssanee —--— @-w 
BEANS: 
I iis di <dindancniial nmin —— @ 200 
See ee ae --—- @ 20 
renin wingadnn aie’ an ita —-—-— @ 2w 
Green, prime, ® bush........ —-— @ 1% 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 
State and Penn. fresh laid.............. — @15 
SM iiad00cceesescdeacess 14"4@li% 
Southern...... eapeebukeinessmmsarounal —- @— 
OO Porereeeeeteeeeereeerey —- @- 
; DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys. per lb............. pnowtileees @10 
Chickens, Phila. Springs. .. ce ‘ 
Westen Broilers... ......... @ai6 
Fowisstate and Western.... @il 
ES: inci co cunesk magus anebason @i2 
PRE nsciies scccedacsesnnedves aii 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, New Prime, per bbl...... $2 ” 


Old, Prime per bbl ........ 
Asparagus, prime, per doz.,........ 
Beets. per 100 behs,............. re 

Caulifiower. per bbl.......... aie 
Cabbage, per 10°................... as 
Cucumbers, per crate............... 
Green Peas. per 


sese% 
855Q898HH958 






| 
2 
a 





Onions | | emer = 
String Beans,‘ crate................ —15 
Tomatoes, Pe ce eete * —5 


Ste] mw OR 
Ssssestssesss 


Turnips, per 100 bchs. .. 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 


Blackberries, per qt................ 

Currants, Cherry, per Ib..... bets 
nes small per Ib........ 

Cherries, large, fancy, per |b.. 
o air to + 


8 








Plums, wild Goose, per qt........... — 8 @—10 
et ee per pe. aie apnls —%9 @—10 

“1 lack cap, pergf....... —8 @—10 
Strawberries, ~~ scien cconeupecnsas —4 16 
PORMERGe BOP -Wiiis's os608 cs cecsseee — 8 
Pecans, per Ib.,....-.-- 2... +0+seeeee — 7 
TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
“eervas St ott SD Pa neta, Ch bt ae 

DOM | OU 

Bagravers’ TURKEY BOX WOOD Machinists’ 





Susurance. 


WIFE'S POLICIES AND CREDITORS. 





It is generally known that any man, 
while solvent, may give property freely 
to anybody, including his wife; also that, 
according to the charters and policy- 
forms of most, if not all, companies, and 
to express statutes in most or many 
states, what are called ‘‘ wife’s policies” 
may be taken out on the husband’s life, 
which are for the sole benefit of herself 
and children and not available to the hus- 
band’s creditors, even tho the premiums 
are suppliei by his estate. Whether poli- 
cies so taken out after he is insolvent are 
thus secured to the wife has not been en- 
tirely clear; but a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court some months ago 
disposes of this. 
One Thos. L. Hume, of Washington, 
died in 1881, leaving policies of some $40,- 
000, in four companies. Having been for 
years insolvent, a creditor bank immedi- 
ately began proceedings to possess itself 
of the avails of one of the policies, and 
other creditors subsequently did the like. 
The oldest policy, having been issued in 
1872, before any insolvency was alleged, 
was not attacked, and its proceeds were 
paid to the wife by general acquiescence. 
One policy, by its terms made payable to 
himself or his legal representatives, was 
collected by the administrators, and was 
presumably applied toward payment of 
his debts, as nothing more is said of it. 
The Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia ordered all the other policies to be 
paid into court, and afterward decreed 
that the admiaistrators should recover all 
premiums paid on them, including pre- 
miums paid on the oldest subsequent 
to the beginning of insolvency (alleged to 
be 1874); and that after deducting those 
premiums the money paid into court go 
to Mrs. Hume. Neither she nor the cred- 
itors were satisfied with this decision, by 
which each got a part instead of the 
whole; and each side appealed. 
Chief-Justice Fuller, in delivering the 
opinion, says: 


‘*Conceding, then, in the case in hand, 
that Hume paid the premiums out of his 
own money, when insolvent, yet, as Mrs. 
Hame and the children survived him, and 
the contracts covered their insurablé inter- 
est, it is difficult to see upon what ground 
the creditors, or the administrators as rep- 
resenting them, can take away from these 
dependent ones that which was expressly 
secured to them in the event of the death of 
their natural supporter. The interest in- 
sured was neither the debtor's nor his credit- 
ors’, Thecontracts were not payable to the 
debtor, or his representatives, or his credit- 
ors. No fraud onthe part of the wife, or 
the children, or the insurance company, is 
pretended. In no sense was there any gift 
or transfer of the debtor’s property, unless 
the amounts paid as premiums are te be 
held to constitute such gift or transfer. 
This seems to have been the view of the 
court below, for the decree awarded to the 
complainants the premiums paid to the 
Virginia Company from 1874 to 1881, inclu- 
sive,and to the other companies from the 
date of the respective policies, amounting, 
with interest to January 4th, 1883, to the 
sum of $2,696.10, which sum was directed to 
be paid to Hume’s administrators out of 
the money which had been paid into court 
by the Maryland and Connecticut Mutual 
com papies. 

‘But, even tho Hume paid this money 
out of his own funds when insolvent, and if 
such payment were within the statute of 
Elizabeth, this would not give the creditors 
any interest in the proceeds of the policies, 
which belonged to the beneficiaries for the 
reasons already stated. 

‘* Were the creditors, then, entitled to re- 
cover the premiums ? 

* These premiums were paid by Hume to 
the insurance companies, and to recover 
from them would require proof that the 
latter participated in the alleged fradulent 
intent, which is not claimed. Cases might 
be imagined of the payment of large pre- 
miums, out of all reasonable proportion to 
the known or reputed financial condition of 
the person paying, and under circumstances 
of grave suspicion, which might justify the 
inference of fraud on creditors in the with- 
drawal of such an amount from the debtor’s 
resources; but no element of that sort exists 
here. . 











“The premiums form no part of the pro- 
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ceeds of the policies, and cannot be deducted | 
therefrom on that ground, 

“Mrs. Hume is not shown to have known 
of her husband’s insolvency, and if the pay- 
ments were made at her instance, or with 
her knowledge and assent, or if, without 
her knowledge, she aiterwards ratified the 
act, and claimed the benefit, as she might 
rightfully do (l'bompson v. Amer. Ins, Co., 
46, N. Y. 675), and as she does (and the same 
remarks apply to the children), then hasshe 
thereby received money which ex @quo et 
bono she ought to return to her husband’s 
creditors?’’ 

The creditors assumed that the pre- 
miums came out of Hume’s estate and 
therefore by so much diminished his abil- 
ity to meet his obligations. Against this 
it was shown that he had received for some 
years the greater part of a fixed income 
belonging to Mrs. Hume’s mother; that 
he hai otherwise been pecuniarily aided 
from the estate of his father-in-law; and 
—by the testimony of an insurance agent 
—that Hume told him he had concluded, 
certain funds having been placed in his 
hands to be invested for his wife and chil- 
dren, to take out several more policies. 
The evidence also seems to show that altho 
his ‘‘ condition grew gradually worse, un- 
til it culminated in irretrievable ruin in the 
fall of 1881,” he was for several years, 
and up to two days before his death, part- 
ner in a going concern apparently of cap- 
ital and credit; this seems to conflict with 
the insolvency, yet that was not disputed. 
The court says that it appears that he re 
ceived from the mother-in-law more 
money than sufficed to meet some of tne 
premiums, ani that he was using this 
money confided to him for that purpose. 
So the court considers that as between 
Mrs. Hume and the creditois the money 
placed in his hands for her benefit should 
as equitably be accounted for to her by 
him as should that paid by him on her ac- 
count be accounted for by her to him or 
to them. 

Touis rather peculiar condition of cir- 
cumstances does not, however, receive 
any emphasis in the decision, nor 1s the 
bearing of the statutes of the states of 
the several companies upun the subject 
of payment of premiums by the devtor 
himself discussed, ** because we prefer to 
place our decision upon broad grounds.” 
What those ** broad grounds” are is clear- 
ly indicated in tne following: 


“In all purely voluntary conveyances it 
is the fraudulent intent of the donor which 
vitiates. If actually insolvent, he is held to 
knowledge of bis condition, and if the neces 
sary consequence of his act is to hinder, de 
lay or defraud his creditors, within the 
statute, the presumption of the fraudulent 
intent is irrebuttable and conclusive, and 
inquiry iuto bis motives is inadmissibie. 

* But the circumstances of each particu- 
lar case should be considered, as in Par- 
tridge v. Gopp, 1 Eden 1638; S. C. Amol. 596, 
where the Lord Keeper, while holding that 
debts must be paid before gifts are made, 
and debtors must be just before they are 
generous, admitted that ‘the fraudulent 
intent might be collected from the magni- 
tude and value of the gift.’ 

‘“*Where traud is to be imputed, or the 
imputation of fraud repelled by an exami- 
nation into the circumstances under which 
a gift is made to those toward whom the 
donor is under natural obligation, the test 
is said, in Kiff v. Hanna,2 Bland 33, to be 
the pecuniary ability of the donor at that 
time to withdraw the amount of the dona- 
tion from his estate without the least haz 
ard to his creditors, or in any material de- 
gree lessening their then prospects of pay- 
ment, and in considering the sufficiency of 
the debtor's property for the payment of 
debts, the probable, immediate, unavoid- 
able and reasonable demands for the sup 
port of the family of the donor should he 
taken into the account and deducted, hav- 
ingin mind also the nature of his business 
and his necessary expenses. Emerson v. 
Bemis, 69 Il, 541 

“ This argument in the interest of credit- 
ors concedes that the debtor may right 
fully preserve his family from suffering 
aod want. It seems to usthat the same 
public policy which justifies this, and rec- 
ognizes the support of wife and children as 
a positive obligation in law as well as 





morals, should be aaah to pretect them 
from destitution after the debtor’s death, 
by permitting him, not to accumultate a 
fund as a permanent provision, but to de- 
vote a moderate portion of bis earnings to 
keep on foot a security for support already, 
or which could thereby be, lawfully ob- 
tained, at least to the extent of requiring 
that, under such circumstences, the fradu- 
lent intent of both parties to the transac- 
tion should be made out. 

‘* And inasmuch as there is no evidence 
from which such intent on the part of Mrs. 
Hume or the insurance companies could be 
inferred, in our judwwent none of these 
premiums can be recovered. 

“The decree is affirmed, except so far as 
it directs the payment tothe admi nistra- 
tors of the premiumsin question and in- 
terest, and, as to that, is reversed, and the 
cause remanded to the court below, with 
directions t» proceed in conformity with 
this opinion.” 

The effect of this seems to be that a 
man’s natural dependents are virtually 
made his preferred creditors as respects 
life insurance taken out in their name and 
for their benefit, regardless of hissolvency 
or insolvency or of the source from which 
the premiums are obtained; provided that 
no fraudulent intent as against his other 
creditors is shown, but that such intent 
must be affirmatively shown to have ex- 
isted **in both parties to the transaction.” 
Whether the insurance comoany is to be 
included in ** both parties” is hardly quite 
clear; but the attempt to prove fraudulent 
intent is hopeless, unless in some extraor- 
dinary case, This final decision leaves it 
certain that a man may make provision 
iv this way for his wife with the certainty 
that it is placed out of the reach of his 
own creditors, at least if she or avy of the 
issue of her body by him survive him. 


> —-— 





On the 13th, the Attorney-General of 
this state began suit against the officers 
of the Mutual Benefit concern, at 280 
Broad way. to remove them for the gross 
malversation office exposed in the report 
of an official examination. as published 
in these columns March 28th last. The 
issue of the action we will not anticipate, 
but—for reasons already set forth—we 





shall take especial pleasure in chronicling 
the collapse of the concern, which we 
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await patiently, knowing that the time 
is approaching. 
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INSURANCE. 


THE 1889. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


38 Years of Successful ence. 
PURELY MUTU 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and eptitled t 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, ‘anc 
contains the most libera) features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President, 
A. JOHNHALL, Secretary. 


Automatic Insurance. 
THE AUTOMATIC BOXES 


OF 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance 


Corporation, Ld, of London, 
CASH ASSETS $1,161,697, 


Furnish $500 Accident Insurance for one day 
FOR 5 CENTS. 
All Losses Paid Promptly. Boxes in ail Depots. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Fost Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts. 


SETS. prs: _Siet, 188s. $ 4 9926 +538 45 
LIABILITIES................+++ *8,345 72 


$2,436,189 73 

LIFE RATE BvD DO WMENT policies are is- 
sued at the life rate mium 

istributions are paid upon all 


Annual Cash 
po 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der aud paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entities by the nassachcetts Statute 
Pamophite’s, rates and values for any age senton ap- 
plication to the company’s Office, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JO=s, M, GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 
8. F.TRULL, Secretary. 
Wm. BR. TURNER, Aast. See 

















STATEMENT ‘ 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


. For the year ending December 31st, 1888. 





Total Assets ... . 


Increase in Assets 
Surplus at four per cent 
Increase in Surplus. .........00...06..+++ e000 


Ee cic ndcenctdhvosanteni ches ose 


Increase during year 


Increase peepee year 
Risks assumed 
Increase during year 
Segara 
Increase during year 
Receipts from all sources 
nerease during year 

Paid Policy-Holders. 


as oc cdnsnasnenescchbatesaues 


10,301 
ecvesragccosiqn eoccoswesdeacwege #103,214,261 32 






. $126,082,153 56 


87,275,301 63 
$7,940,063 63 
81,645,622 11 


$33,756,792 95 
$482,125,184 36 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Bonds and Mortgages 
United States and other Securities............. 
Real Estate and Loans on collateral 


$48,616,704 14 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest................6.....0c0eeeee $2,813,277 60 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred and in transit, Etc................---- _ 83, 248,172 46 


$126,082, 153 56 





| have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 





A. N. WATERHOUSE, Audito 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





Risks Risks 
Year Assumed Outstanding Surplus. 
ee rr $34,681,420... .... -.. -$351.789.285..... . 34,743,771 
rere cooes 46.507,139 ......... «++ 968,981,441............ 5,012,634 
| per rer ‘ SEGEB TID. 0c ccccece -- 393.809 203............ 5,643,568 
| ere —.— >) ee -- 427.628,933............ 6,204,442 
Ber ecivce selves PORE EE cen ccctve $6 Ec ccc ccsccees 7,940,063 
New YORK, January 23d, 1869. 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, |LEWIS MAY, RORERT SEWELL. Henry H. RoGens, 


LUcIU* ROBINSON, 
»AMUEL D. Ln ABCOCE. 
GeonGe 8. C 
RICHARD iv wee URDY, 
}AMES C. HOLUEN 
HERMANN C, VON Post, 
ge H. RICE, 

. RATCHFORD STARR, 


OLIVER HARKIMAN, 
|HeNRY W. SMITH, 
|ROBERT OLY HANT, 
|G KORGE F. BAKER, 
Jos. THOMPSON, 
DUDLEY OLCOTT, 


JULIGN T. DAVIES, 


ISAAC F. LLOYD 
WILLIAM J. EASTON........ 








Ss. VAN RENSSALAER CRUGER, 770. W. AUCHINCLOSs, 
CHARLES R. HENDERSON, 
GeouGe BLIss, 
Rourus “. PsCKHAM, 
J. HOBART * ERRICK, 

mM. P. DIXON, 
FR&DERIC CROMWELL,| ROBERT A. GRANNISS, 
NICHOLAS C. MILLER, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS...... 


H*ODOKE MORFORD, 
w ILLIAM BA Bouck, 
PRr¥sTON B. PLUM 
WILLIaM D. W ASH BCE. N 
STUY VESANT Fish 
AuGrstvs D, JUILLIARD, 
CHARLES E. MILIER 


erbcedes coebe Vice-President. 


-.-2d Vice-President. 


bo0estnbegenseesesees Secretary. 
FREDERIC SCHROEDER.... 


coeceese Assistant Secretary 





WILLIAM H.C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT. Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasrrer. 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 
GUSTAVUS 8. WINSTON, M_D., 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WM. P. SANDS, Cashier 
WALTER R. GILLETTE, M.D 


E. J. MARSH, M.D., Medical Directors. 
Wt G. DAVIES. Solicitor 





ote 
————— 


OFFICE OF THL 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New YORK, January 25d, 1859, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1888 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1888, to 3lst December, 18.8 ........ $3,965,166 38 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

JANUATY, 1BBB, 20. oe wee cee wceeee eeeeees 1,388,258 OL 
Total Marine Premiums...................+ 2 85,250,400 99 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 7 
1888, to 3ist December, 188,.... - $3,867,209 


Losses paid during the same ‘ 


eS oe eee $1,998,897 3 
Returns of Premiumsand Ex- 
See ee ee Se 687,287 98 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 


Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,501,315 
Loans secured by stocks and otherwise,... 2,469,009 
Rea! Estate and claims due the Company, 

GREE GB. oiin doe ge cdnedes! cdsvosdecpcdses 569,947 29 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable,....... 1.274.912 2 
CRs Bp eases ccccccesee Sccovcceccccscccscess =_ae 

AMOUNL........ececereeeeees $12, 161,98 au 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof. or their 
legul representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 wil) 
oe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and siter Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next, from which date al: interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of paymeut and canceled. 

A dividend of torty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
3lst Vecember, iss8. for which certihcates wil! be ts- 
sued on and alter Tuesday, the seventh of May next, 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES. HA’S H. MARSHALL, 
W 4H. H. MOORE, JAMES G. DE ®ORES1 
A. A. RAVEN SH ARKLES D. LEVERIGH 
JAMES LOW N DENTON SMITE 
WM. STURGI EDW'D FLOYD-JONB», 
ENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN L E 


L 
HORACE GRAY JAME: A. HEWLETT, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, GEOKGE H. MACY, 
GEORGE BLISS, LAWRERCE BROWN 
Cc, AN WALDRON P. BROW 


5 B 
* WLETT. GEORGE L. ne CHOLS, 
CHARLES 5 a . RDETT.GUS TAV AMs 
HENRY E. WLEY. WILLIAM G. BOULTON 
aust SELL H HOADLEY. 
JOHN Dy gones President. 
W Vice.Praatdent, 


4 A. erat Second Vice-President 





Send to Home Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
tor description ot new plans and 
eatures. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


INCORPORATED 18851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


For circulars and plans. address the Home Offce, 
or the agen ‘tes, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington 
St., Boston: 512 Walnut st., Philadelphia. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. Brewer, Jr., Prest. 
In thiscompapny policy- 
holders have the advan- 


tage over those of all 
other companies. in Sen- 
tortcitanie dividends te 
keep their policies in 
force. 


See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtlandt St. 

















THE 
AMERI- 
OAN 
FIRE 
INSU B- 
ANCE 
co., 
Philadelphia. 


SEVENTY-NINTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
BEAI...occccce .cccccccces o -sesceceroces a 
Reserve for re mpprepee case oles cate. 1.464.557 * 
Surplus over al) Liabilit co | owe , Ex 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist. 18:9 .... 0096 1 





THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





MORAL 


INSURE 


IN THE TRAVELERS. 





{| 


In 
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THE 29th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
° For the Year E. nding December 31st, 1888. 

















Amount OF LEDGER AssETs, JANUARY Ist, 1888.........0.......+-$79,207,955.46 


Income. 


Premiu 
Interest, t Rents, etc... 





818.35 
bare tit 1164-24 $26,958,977 .5y 





: $106,256,983.08 
Disbursements. 

Slaims by Death and Matured Endowments... aeeeseenes 

Dividends, Surrender Values, Annuities and Discounted Endowments - ee 





Total patd Poltcy-holders..1.-..v0ve0-00 $1 1,884,457.44 


Dividend on Capital. . © ehececetéteecossenssene 7,000.00 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage ‘and Exchange... cocccccccccocccccesoe «MUSE 
General Expenses, State, County and City Taxes............sseccscceccse _2,152,947.12 — 16,820,906.18 


Net Ledger Assets, December 31, 1888.1... ---$89,427,026.92 


. Assets. 


nds and Mo os tees ceesesescseseces GRU 000, 10008 
Real Estate, ee. the" Equitable “Buildings “and purchases under ‘it 

foreclosure of mortg tgages OGLE, LE OPI LAID 15,948, 156.48 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, in Trust Companies and 

ye eo” Naeem nap pala a LN METI RA Wile Ibi eoccsecees. 94,398,598.95 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (Market Value, $1.08, - 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purc 


foreclosure of mortgages...................esee-- eccccccccccccecces 6,047, 282.81 
vested). 5,349,342. 








Cash in Banks and in transit (since soeeen Ge in 
Due from Agents on account of Premiums. . 


Market value of Stocks and Bonds over book value. 
Interest and Rents due and accrued........... ovcce 
Premiums, deferred and in transit 







Total Assets, December 31, 1888 ...ccsssecsse-essees Seasenassal 


I hereby certify, that @ persona! examination of the securities and 
accounts described in (hy AR avg I find the same ‘be true and correct 


as stated. JOHN A. MeCALL, Comptroller. 





Total Liabzlitees, including legal reserve on alt 
existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard )...... $74,248,207.81 





Total Undivided Surplus, over 4% Reserve...... he 794,715.15 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in $6,981,732.15 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine =! is 18,812,983.00 


We certify to the correctness of the above ca/cu/ation of the reserve and surplus. 
this surplus the usual dividends will be made. 
@BO. W. PHILLIi 


4. @. VAN CISE, | Aetwarven 
New Assurance written tt 1888 vere ssseve sveres-+-$15 3193395350 
Total Outstanding ASSUTANCE.....0.re-ssereeeesee 549,216,126, 


/ncrease of Income........... sceecercesceecoeccecseresvcces sccccesseees 3p 71 Sy I 28, 
Increase of Surplus (Four per cent, perth coceesseccscocescones 2,000,460, 
/ncrease Of ASSES ....:.:10000 seer coeesees eoseccecece socesoeeny-ver 5O,004,018, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
HENRY B. HYDE, Presipewrr. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Presipert. 


EUGENE KELLY, JOHN A. STEWART, 
JOHN D. JONES, LEVI P. MORT 
JOHN SLOANE, 


i OUIS FITZGERALD, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 


CHARLES 8. SMITH, 
GEORGE H. STUART, 


WM. A. WHEELOCK, S. BORROWE, M. B. T. DeWITT CUYLER, 
NENRY DAY, B. WILLIAMSON DANIEL D. LOR OLIVER AMES 
M HARTLEY, G. W. CARLETON, H. J. FAIRCHILD, i 


WM. ALEX ANDER, 


tl. M. ALEXANDER, HORACE PORTER. 


CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 


E. W. LAMBERT, 
H. S. TERBELL, 


CHARLES G. LANDON, THOMAS 8. YOUN®, GEO. De F. L. DAY. GUSTAV G. POHL, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, WILLIAM M. BLISS 3. F. De NAVARRO, JOHN A. McCALL, 
ALANSON TRASK JOHN J. McCOOK, JOSEPH T. LOW JAMES H DUNHAM, © 
E BOUDINOT COLT, B. F, RANDOLPH, EDWARD W.SCOTT,  —s— DANIEL | R. . NOYES. 





Continental © 
FIRE INSURANCE Cv. 


Orrices, ( NEW YORE, 100 BROADWAY 
Continental { Brooklyn,cor. Court and Montague Sts. 
Buildings. 2 and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 


Reserve tor re-insurance....82,501,884 39 
Reserveampleteraliciaims. 299,768 64 
Capital paidinin Cash........ 1,600,000 00 
Net Surplus.............+..- e000 . 1,226.691 66 


Total Assets,Jan.15t,1889..35,028,344 6) 


This company conducts its b under the Fe- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 











4 DIRECTORS: 
J. M. ALLEN, President. 
’ : WM. L. ANDREW F. C. MOORE. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. SAMUEL D.B BABCOCK, RICHARD A. McCURD\ 
é 7 GEOKGE BLISS, EDWARD MARTIN 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. HIRAM BAKNEY. a DEXANDER E. OBR, 
HENRY C. BOWEN, CYRUS PECK, 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. CHARLES H. BOOTH, JNO.'. RIKER, 
E. W. CORLIES, ‘ALFRED RAY, 
JOUN CLAFLIN, WM. M. RICHARDS, 
HENRY EVANS. WM H.SWAN, 
ne Stuesere | Waratay Seguunine, 
sr § .A.> 
1850. 1889. AURELIUS R.HULL, LAWKENCE TURNURE 
WM. H. HURL THEODORE AIL, 
BRADISH JOHNSON, 3, D. VERMILVE 
WMG. eset ACOB WENDELL, 
° AY 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1888............ .. 


FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY 1st, 1889. 


.$79,912,317 17 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


II cn nrndnndnennntetnsn+sspenintnidiceentinasesasebsiesetevesncomisieel $22,301,981 11 
Less deferred premiums, January Ist. 188..............scscsceccseeeeeeecs 1,174,340 36—$21,127,500 75 
TmSOTSSS GME TOMA. C00. .0000. .ccccccccsccccccvcccesvccescsccece 4,762,169 67 





484,477 59— 4,273,692 08— $25,401,282 63 
$105,313,600 00 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses bv death. and Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- 








CF Se badea “So ecdetcdcossscdces Soccdsruhttcd ds ben stbveevlebundes $5,425,926 78 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchesed insurances. 5,547,143 27 

Daca wats Pedder ebRaiBece cccccccs cccccvecscccssvescccccocccccescos $10,975,070 05 
Tass GBS VOGRAITRRGER,. 0000 ccccccccoescccceccccccecccccccpeocecesecesees ceosees Seecece 303,042 84 
Commissions (including advanced and c d brokerages. 

agencv expenses. physicians’ [ee8. OC. ...........ccceccececceecceeseecceessereceens 3,558,440 80 


Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, €tC..............esee08 ceseee 654,69 12—$15,489,263 $1 


$89,824,336 10 





ASSETS. 


Cash on deposit, on hand. and im tramSit...........-.scceeees coe coe cones ceseees seeees $3 695.536 94 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value. $58,222.75] 4),. 54.56°.901 58 
Wietis TN Rin sce cniccncte cndne. apcetien2 6ae<a, apebederncun<digndén inennees. Hekeenoineceee 9,208,152 68 


Bonds and Mortga ges first lien on rea! estate (buildings thereon insured for $13,- 
200.0 ana tne policies assigned to the Company as additiona! collatera! se- 
GD iccke bends, shone enccsstdecdiihé: vdhesscnibedsiian dhteiestinedhinnts poanten ven 16.966,952 50 


Temporarv Loans (market value of securities held as collatera!. $2,144.570)......... 1,.976,250 00 
*Loans or existing policies (the Reserve on these policies. included in Liabilities, 

AMOUDLES tO OVET S21 OOVOV)..... 2. cecceeccccceecees sevewens ae eeeeeeereeerceereee ° 378.874 10 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies. due subseouent to 

aM. Bit. DEED. cocce-ssscccccecegecsncesoccceceoceses covbececes-© 08 esecese coccccosoes 1,435,724 £6 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection (The 

serve on these policies. included in liabilities, is estimated at 1,500,000)......... 1,045,089 46 
Wgletnte’ BAIEMOEB.cccccccccce coccccccccccccccecocccsoscscsoscesescess eoceece cocece. cosececs 298.950 4% 


45' 605 24—S89,+ 24,236 19 
Market value of securities over cost value on Company’s books... . $3,655,850 36 
cA ae beg of these items wilt accompany the usual annual report Med 

the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1889 ..... 





$93,480,186 55 
Appropriated as follows: 


Approved losses in COUPSE Of PAYMEDL........6-seceecreeecceeeceercececsceresecensenens $555,555 

Reported losses awaiting Proof, C8C.... .....cccccccccccceccceetececenteeeecessenteseeess 302,964 77 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (cluims not presented)............0.-seeeeee 55.511 88 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)...........-600+ cececececweees ence 26.865 69 


Reserved tor re-insurance on existing policies: at the Actuaries’ table 4 per 

COME. INTETOSE....ccccccee coccccece covcece o0e cor-c0e © creserses coverecsececscocecose 78,985,757 00 
Keserved for contingent liabilities to ‘Toptine Dividend Fund. Janu- 

arv Ist. 1888. over and above a 4 per cent. Keserve on existing 


POLICIES Of LNAL CLASS. .......ccceecerecccecscaceeeeeeeeseecsseneseseeees $5,315,720 83 
Addition tc the Fund during 1888.............ccceeeeeseeceereeeeeceeeeeseees 2,043,665 84 
DEDUCT— $7,559,386 67 
Returned to Tontine Policv-hoiders during the year op matured Ton- 
CMEBe ccccvcccccccccccccsccccccccccccesecscesecsecocseees eccccseccoesoese 930,609 54 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1880............cccceeee ceeeeeecceneneneereeeteees 6,423,777 13 
Reserved for premiums paid 1M AGVANCE..........6-secceccrececererrssreeseseneeeeesenens 46,504 21 








$86,397,936 30 
$7,082.250 25 


$93,480,186 55 


Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)... 





Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 


ing the Tontine Fund)..... palsies oe kbes 6390.08 «..». $13,500,000 00 

From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees bave declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


RETURNS TO NEW POLICIES 


POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ISSUED. 

W8BG....- eee ee eens * 627.28) Jan. 1, 1887........ $304,375.40 Jan. 1. 1887...... B75.421,453 UBB... cece e ee 22,627 
a %.535,210 Jan 1. 1888........ 358,935,598 Jan. |. 1s8s...... B3,079,“45 ISBT... eee eee 28,522 
IBBB.... eee eeeeene 0,977.10 Jan. 1, 1889 ....... 419,886,505 Jan. 1, 1889...... 96,480,186 I889.. 9 ......... 33.3% 


Number of policies issued during the year, 33,334. 
Risks assumed, $125,019,731. 





Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1888. 
Increase in Assets. 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increase in Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. * FRALEIGH, Gecnese ry. 
- WHEELWRIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 








EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGKS OF THE 


“LOW RATE TERM PLAN ” 


of this Company. It is easier to nce on 
{his plan than on any plan ever hy offered, and 
tregolicy itself is the most liberal and equitable con- 
T consistent with recognized business principles. 
HE MARKED. SUCCESS avesdy achieved byt this 
shows that it filtsa want long felt by the insur- 


4-4 AGE Ts. desiring to represent the Com- 
ey gy TAB, s. GAFFNEY, § Super- 





F.C. MOORE, RE. President. 
CYRUS PECE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec 


HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 
Sec’y Agency Dept. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 
1850, (39 YBARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent employment and 
Hberal compensation will be given. Address 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 
J. lu. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 








H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
fl, Y¥. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 








WM. 8. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
HENRY BOWERS, 


JOHN CLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 





TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL. 
ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, 


WALTER H. LEWIS, 


EDWARD MARTIN, 
RICHARD MUSER, 
c. C. BALDWIN, 


Total vumber of policies in force Jan Ist, 1889, 129,911. 
Amount at risk, $419,886,505, 


JOHN N. STEARNS, 
WM L. STRONG, 

WwW. F. BUCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 

A. H. WELCH, 

L. L. WHITE. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 


HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President, 


RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director, 
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Old and Youag. 


JUNE FIELDS. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 








Wuat have I found in the fields of June? 
Emerald seas all dotted with gold; 
Silvery gushes of tangled tune, 
Up from the thick-leaved woods out- 
rolled: 
Glitter of brooklets gurgling by, 
Glimmer of uplands balmy with dew; 
Infinite deeps of the tranquil sky. 
With never a cloud on its breast of blue. 


What have I found in the fields of June ? 
Daisies that cluster, snowy and deep; 

Bees that ’mid purple clover croon; 
Winds, like a child’s sweet laugh, in 

sleep; 

Berries, jet-ripe, at the vined wayside; 
Birds in a cheery, tireless throng, 

These; but the joy, oh, could I bide 
Ia the jubilant heart of this tiny song! 
New YorK, N, Y. 


> 


HOW BONY GREW RICH. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


I. 

THE first experience of note in the Ilfe 
of Bony came to him when he was about 
two years old. Even at that very tender 
age he was stalwart, self-reliant and belli- 
cose to a degree, tho quiet and taciturn. 
The quadroon nurse of Bony’s young mas- 
ter had permitted her blond and curly- 
haired charge to stray across the cabin 
threshold to where Bony was eating some 
rice and syrup. Master John Mosely was 
three months the senior of his black slave, 
but Bony was of superior stature and 
very active. 

As a rule it was not expected in the 
good old days, that an aristocrat would 
be fond of rice and syrup, especially if 
the syrup was of the cheapest grade of 
New Orleans manufacture; but it ap- 
pears that young Mosely no sooner had 
set eyes on the feast held between the 
rusty black knees of Bony than he ad- 
vanced upon it with piratical intent. A 
short altercation ensued. 

**G’wa’ fom yah!” said Bony. 

**] want some now, "insisted little John. 

**G'wa’ er tole yo’'!” growled Bony. 

**Gi’me some now-w-w!” shrieked the 
aggressive aristocrat. 

‘Dis yah mine !” 

‘* Mine!” 

‘Taint yo'n, ’s mine !” 

Then Master John Mosely began the as- 
sault by piling himself bodily and ali of a 
heap upon the person of Bony. A pair of 
dusky, dimpled legs flew up and-the Ne- 
gro’s woolly head bumped heavily on the 
cabin’s puncheon floor. The brown earth- 
en bow! of rice and syrup was overturned 
and went rolling away, trailing its con- 
tents behind it. The white was on top, 
the Negro below; but this order was soon 
reversed. Bony writhed himself round 
and brought his master under him, then 
with the heavy iron spoon he gave the 
screaming child a number of smart blows 
in the face. 

The nurse-girl rushed to the spot and 
rescued her charge; at the same time she 
administered to Bony a sound spanking, 
which he bore with strange doggedness 
and stolidity of expression. 

** Don’ keer, ’s my rice,” was the only 
observation he let fall; and when the 
nurse retired he proceeded to take his 
spoon and help himself toas much of his 
dinner as he could scrape from the rough 
floor. 

A few minutes later he stood in the 
door-way of the cabin the very picture of 
triumphant satisfaction, his ample black 
chest and stomach protruding through a 
long rent in his only garment, the con- 
ventional cotton slip, his round face 
beaming suavely and dripping with syrup, 
and his sturdy legs set wide apart as if the 
better to uphold the load of conscious im- 
portance that bore upon them. 

This was in May, 1820. Bony never for- 
got that incident, tho in later years it 
swam in his memory, but dimly outlined, 
like some elusive part of a dream. The 
fixitive was, perhaps, the tragic occur- 
rence which followed immediately and 
linked itself inseparably with the affair 
just described. At the moment when 














Bony had planted himse!f in the doorway, 
a large hawk swooped down from the up- 
per air and fell upon his pet chicken, 
which was straying idly about in the area 
before the cabin. The child was startled, 
and stood motionless, voiceless, almost 
pulseless, as the fierce and merciless bird 
tore at the vitals of its prey for a moment 
and then rising slowly with the heavy and 
still chirping and struggling load, winged 
its way up, up and off through the amber 
sunlight above the tree-tops—a hideous 
floating tragic sketch against the tender 
blue sky of spring. 

When Bony once more found his voice, 
his bawling was something remarkable to 
hear, and it lasted a long while. 


IT. 


Bony’s second red-letter day was in the 
autumn of 1826. Having grown rapidly, 
he was now a lad of considerable size, 
dignified in a comical way, his short, 
cotton trousers held up by one dilapidated 
** suspender ” and his much-patched shirt 
Open atthe throat. He disdained a hat 
and he never yet had worn a pair of 
shoes; but, as I have said, he was digni- 
fied and his dignity was comical. The 
master of Mosely Place called Bony a 
‘** stupid nigger,” and the mistress thereof 
was wont to send him away from her 
sight with a lump of sugar-candy in his 
mouth and the phrase, *‘such a sulky- 
head,” ringing in his ears. His face, 
perhaps, much more than his disposition, 
caused this estimate of his value. True, 
he was taciturn; he could not find much 
to say at any time; but what he did say 
was well enough, as Negro talk went, 
considering bis age. His countenance, 
however, round, solemn, self-satisfied, 
had lurking in its lines somewhere a 
reserve, as of some important secret 
which insured to its possessor a rich fund 
of sober (and yet in a way comical) en- 
joyment. It was a face that laughed a 
great deal, and yet appeared to withhold 
just that final burst of uproarious hilarity 
which it continually threatened to un- 
loose. 1t cried sometimes, but always as 
if it was storing for future use the best 
part of the performance. In anger Bony 
displayed all the symptoms usual to a 
thoroughly passionate nature when 
wrung with a storm of ire, and yet there 
was the repression of something still be- 
hind, the look of keeping back the very 
core of the occasion. His was a loving 
disposition, and his affection was not ao- 
sent from ks face; indeed, he was quite 
voluble in his expression of it by both 
word and look; and yet there was the 
barrier of inscrutable omission, limita- 
tion, restriction or reserve, making even 
his love a thing suggestive of stinginess, 
no matter how liberally bestowed. 

**T shall sell that nigger just as soon 
as he’s old enough to fetch a fair price,” 
Mr. Mosely was in the habit of saying; 
‘*for he’s bound to be a thief. No nig- 
ger ever had a face like that and lived 
to be eighteen without purloining more 
bacon and hams than he was worth.” 
Then he would toss Bony a silver dime 
and tell him to take good care of litile 
Master John. 

Every piece of money that came to 
Bony’s hands was hoarded up. He did 
not seem to have any definite knowledge 
of the value attaching to coin; but as if 
some native instinct controlled his hands, 
he solemnly and mechanically bestowed 
each piece in a ’possum-skin bag, which 
had been a present to him from one of 
his sable uncles. Once in that bag no 
coin ever came forth again, nor could 
any amount of persuasion, threatening or 
argument, in the least move Bony toward 
making an investment of his capital. 

The two urcbins were playing together 
as usual one August day in the year 1826. 
Jobn had a Ieng string, one end of which 
he had tied around Bony’s neck so as to 
‘*play mule” with him. Of course Bony 
was the mule and John the driver. In 
his left hand John held the string, in his 
right a hickory gad, with which he be- 
labored Bony’s legs most unmercifully. 

‘Git erp yer! Wo ha-u-w there! Go 
orn, I tell yo’!” yelled the driver, in close 
imitation of the plantation ‘‘ hands” 
whom he had seen subjugating refractory 
mules while plowing. 





Bony, playing the wule to excellent ef- 
fect, kicked, reared, bucked and brayed, 
and finally “ took the bits in his teeth,” 
and ran away, taking his driver pell-mell 
after him. 

**Woerp yer! Way ho-erp, I tell yo’!” 
sbrieked John. ‘‘Do’n’ yo’ yer me a 
talkin’ w’en I say wo erp ter yo’?” 

But Bony, mule like, was utterly un- 
manageable, and on he went, jumping 
stiff-legged and ‘* honking ” clamorously. 

John plied the whip vigorously, and 
with unerring aim, causing the bare, 
black legs of the Negro to tingle with 
every stroke. 

*Vll mek yo’ dance juba an’ sift er 
pigeon wing knee high!” cried the now 
highly excited driver; for with the string 
tangled and wound around his leit wrist 
he was unable to control his own move- 
ments, and Bony was jerking him along 
at a dangerous rate of speed. Like all 
run-away animals, this one grew wilder 
and more furious the farther he ran, At 
Jengta he came to a slender foot-bridge 
over a deep, narrow brooklet, and with 
all the perverseness of a genuine hybrid, 
he rushed upon it at a break-neck pace, 
dragging John after him. As might have 
been expected, just midway of the bridge 
Jobn fell off into the water, with a heavy 
splash, and went under. This was at 
about half-past eight in the forenoon. At 
half-past twelve Bony was found lying 
flat on the foot-bridge (which consisted 
of a single hewn log), holding John’s 
head above water by itscurly hair. Both 
boys had screamed themselves hoarse to 
exhaustion, but no one had chanced to 
hear them, or if they were heard their 
screeches of terror and despair were too 
much like their noises while playing mule 
to attract special attention. So for four 
long hours had Bony laia there, with his 
hand gripping the shining bair of his 
young master and sustaining the strain of 
keeping the struggling child afloat. One 
end of the string was still around Bony’s 
neck and the other tightly tangled on 
John’s wrist. 

The physician who was called on this 
occasion gave John a slight stimulus and 
wrapped him in warm blankets for an 
hour, and the boy was quite restored, but 
poor Bony was found to be seriously hurt. 
The strain on his left arm had resulted in 
a muscular and nervous lesion which 
caused the limb to stiffen and shrivel so 
that it was practically useless ever after. 
Strange as it may seem, Bony remembered 
this incident more in connection with the 
fact that the doctor gave him two silver 
half-dollars than on account of the loss he 
had sustained for the sake of his young 
master. The pair of bright coins went 
into his *possum-skin bag, and his arm, 
tho it slowly withered away, gave him 
but little concern. Necessarily Bony was 
not a valuable Negro after this mishap, 
and all thought of selling him had to be 
abandoned for the time. 


III. 


In 1840, reverses came to the Mosely 
family, and Eliot Mosely, the father of 
John, had to give up his Carolina plan- 
tation to satisfy his creditors. Nearly all 
of his slaves, too, were sacrificed in the 
same way. At this point it was remem- 
bered that far away, up among the 
mountains of North Georgia, was a tract 
of land which Eliot Mosely haa bought 
many years before, and of this the dis- 
couraged, almost despairing planter be- 
thought him in his darkest hour. For- 
tunately John, the only child, was of a 
disposition to fall in readily with his 
father’s plans, and so the small remnant 
of a once ample fortune was taken up 
and transferred from the low, dreamy 
coast of South Carolina to the hizh, dry, 
crisp region of the Cherokee hills of 
Georgia. Bony was a prominent figure 
in the little caravan as it made its way 
slowly through the ever-changing scenery. 
He had developed into a powerful man 
(saving his withered left arm), black as 
night, with muscles of iron strength, able 
to drive a team of mules with his one 
good hand. Smoking his huge cob pipe, 
or singing half-savage songs in a strung 
and melodious tenor voice, he appeared 
to be the happiest of happy men, albeit 
there was a semething always present in 








voice, attitude, gesture and facial ex- 
pression, which suggested that, conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, be was acting, or at 
least existing under the limitations of a 
mysterious, hidden and unconquerable re- 
serve. Bony’s young master John had 
not grown to manhood apace with his 
slave. He was aslender, almost beardless 
youth, rather sallow and sickly looking, 
tho in fact quite healthy and full of a 
certain nervous vigor which most readily 
expended itself upon field sports, at the 
same time recoiling at the hint of any 
kind of manual labor. 

During all these years Bony’s treasure 
had been increasing slowly but steadily 
until now the old ’possum-skin bag held 
a heavy luinp of silver and one or two 
gold coins. Many had been the Negro’s 
ways and means of getting money. Now 
he was a polite boot-black for a guest, then 
he held a horse for some gentleman, anon 
he swept the Baptist meeting-house—any 
turn was his, if only it turned him adime, 
Never a cent did he spend. From his 
master he received his food, his clothes 
and his shelter. As for his tebacco, he 
had managed to grow thatin a little patch 
beside his cabin, and at the extreme he 
would even do without the precious weed 
for days and weeks rather than give up 
one picayune of his hoarded coin. 

It was soon after the tinancial failure of 
Eliot Mosely and just before the denarture 
of the family on the journey to Georgia 
that Bony was sent as the bearer of an 
important letter from John Mosely toa 
young lady upon whom that gentleman 
had bestowed the favor of his admiration, 
Bony was ordered to wait for an answer, 
and when he returned his young master 
seized the scented missive with a nervous, 
trembling hand. His worst fears were 
realized. He was rejected. 

John Mosely considered himself well- 
bred, and in a way he was, but certainly 
he lost his self-control at this revelation 
of his utter hopelessness, and fell intoa 
vulgar passion, during which he alter- 
nately bewailed his own miserable fortune 
and cursed the arrogant pride of the gir! 
who had cast him off on account (as he 
thought) of his financial downfall. 

**Da’s 80, sah, da’s so,” assented Bony 
with a proper reserve, as his raging young 
master rehearsed the woes of his lot; 
**da’s jes’ "bout how ’t is, Mars John, 
Yo’ don’ spen’ all yo’ money, an’ now 
wha’ is yo’ at dis time? Yo’s no wha’’tall, 
Tole yo’ long time er go yo’d better”— 

‘“*Shut your mouth or [’ll mash it!’ 
exclaimed John, and of course Bony 
obeyed: but a certain impression had 
been made upon the faithfulslave’s imag- 
ination by his master’s eloquent lament. 
For the first time in his life a broad, if 
quite vague, comprehension of the real 
value of money formed itself in his mind. 
This sudden enlightenment brought with 
it as the complement of financial discern- 
ment, a consciousness of the reward of 
economy and the penalty of extravagance. 
At that moment ke held, tightly pressed 
in the palm of his good right hand, four 
bright, silver quarters, the gift of the 
young lady whose wo-dealing message 
he had borne to John. One more dollar 
to clink upon the rest of his money in the 
*possum-skin bag. In some indefinite 
way, at that moment, a sense of wealth 
and superiority was evolved from the 
inner mystery of Bony’s strange nature. 
Self-contidence arose in him and he felt 
irresistibly impelled toward giving bis 
unfortunate young master some excellent 
advice. 

“ Yo’ orter thort ’bout dis yer w’en yo's 
spendin’ so much good money on dem 
fox-houn’s an’ dem fas’ hosses an’ dem”— 

‘Shut up! I told you,” interrupted 
John. 

The Negro obeyed again; but at the first 
good opportunity he resumed the strain. 
This was pushing matters dangerously 
far,and when he reached the point of 
saying: 

** Yo better hab er ’possom-hide bag an’ 
sabe yo’ money like I does,” John hit bim 
a heavy blow with a stick which came 
near breaking bis withered arm. While 
the Negro was writhing under the pain 
of the infliction, and while John was re- 
gretting his rash act, the two young men 
looked at each other, In an instant there 
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flashed between them the burning fire of 
a common thought. That arm which 
was now quivering under the torture of a 
cowardly blow bad once saved John’s 
life. Indeed it had given all its strength, 
its symmetry, its life almost, accompanied 
with the most heroic fortitude on Bony’s 
part, for the sake of the man who had 
just delivered upon him the bitterest 
offense that one person can heap upon 
another. 

To Jobn’s credit, be it recorded, that he 
hastened to make the best amend he 
could for the evil he had done. He could 
not beg Bony’s pardon, that were im- 
possible; but he said that he was sorry, 
did everything he could to free the poor 
Negro from the pain of the hurt, and, in- 
deed, as it appeared, drew Bony all the 
closer to him on that account. 

The journey to Georgia was a memor- 
able one to all concerned, but especially 
to Bony, who enjoyed in the fullest meas- 
ure the leisurely drives by day and the 
loungings by the camp fires at night. 
Gradually their way led them up into the 
foot-bills and over the Southern spurs of 
the Blue Ridge chain of mountains until 
they found themselves crossing the region 
of the Pine-log, a beautiful valley cele- 

brated for its peach brandy and its rollick- 
ing men. 

One day the Mosely caravan was met 
in the road by a cavalcade of young fel- 
lows whose noisy behavior and flushed 
faces betrayed their partial inebriety. 
They halted at Bony’s wagon and began 
guying him in their boisterous fashion. 
At length one of them snatched off the 
Negro’s hat, and, tossing it in the air, cut 
it in twain with his bowie-knife. The 
others, apparently less under the influence 
of brandy protested, and, finally, the 
word was passed round and a collection 
of money, amounting to several dollars, 
was turned over to the inwardly delighted 
Bony in payment for the despoliation. 
Nor was the hat itself any loss, for Bony 
picked up the pieces, and that evening 
sewed them together in such fashion that 
the garment was of as much value as ever 
to him. 

It was during this journey that Bony’s 
money began to trouble him, both phyric- 
ally and mentally. The bag had grown 
so heavy that it was difficult to carry it 
hidden on his person, and he was dread- 
fully averse to leaving it in the wagon. 
Moreover there had crept into the twi- 
light corners of his mind a shadowy con- 
scivusness of the fact that his young mas- 
ter was greatly in need of funds, and that 
this need could be met by a liberal divis- 
ion of the contents of the bag. Day 
after day he crooned over this thought as 
he drove along the stony side-hill roads, 
and evening after evening he considered 
it while smoking his cob-pipe by the 
camp fire. He wasa Baptist of thestrict- 
est faith, and, altho his conscience had 
never been made as sensitive as the leaves 
of the mimosa, he was touched with a 
vague sense of the beauty of self-sacri- 
fice and the duty of making others happy 
at the expense of some comfort of our 
own. 

**Po’ Mars John,” he would murmur 
to himself, ‘‘ Po’ boy; he need de money 
sohe kin go back an’ marry de pooty 
young leddy.” 

It was easy enongh to entertain a senti- 
ment of this sort, but to act upon it was 
quite another thing. Bony quickly discov- 
ered that the ’possum-skin bag had attach- 
ed itself to him with all the subtle fibers 
of association. He recollected hearing a 
preacher say that it was harder for a rich 
man to go to Heaven than for a camel to 
pass through the eye of a needle. Ina 
way he was demonstrating this truth to 
himself. 

All the way along through the lonely 
mountain region he wrestled with some 
grim, powerful spirit; but quite in vain. 
At night he prayed in bis crude, half-sav- 
age way, for strength to do what he felt 
must surely be right; but the strength 
was withheid. The more he struggled 
with himself the closer he drew the bag 
of money to his breast. 

IV. 

The Georgia home proved to be a very 
poor one in comparison with the some- 

what luxurious estate in Carolina. A log 


house perched on a side-hill overlooking 
a little valley; an old peach orchard; two 
or three dilapidated pine-pole cabins; a 
rickety stable and a smoke-house for cur- 
ing bacon were the chief features, aside 
from the irregularly fenced fields that 
stretched in a zig-zag line along the ‘‘bot- 
tom” lands of a littleriver. Dilapidation 
was obtrusively projected by every line 
and angleof the place. 

Eliot Mosely looked around him and his 
heart sank. He had not the rugged cour- 
age needed for meeting the exigencies of 
such a life as he saw before him. : As for 
John, he could not realize the worst of the 
situation, so limited was his knowledge 
of affairs, and furthermore, he was self- 
ishly brooding over the collapse of his 
love-dream compared with which all other 
misfortunes appeared to him trivial and 
remote. 

Bony, however, found the atmosphere 
and the surroundings most congenial, al- 
beit he could not-rid himself of the sense 
of guilt arising out of the fact that he 
was richer than his poor young master. 
The monitor in his breast was growing 
more and more insistent. On the op- 
posite, soto speak, the spirit of miserly 
regard for his treasure was strengthened 
apace. He prayed fervently every day 
and every night, asking the good Lord to 
make him do right; but, strangely enough, 
he found that in the very highest strain 
of his supplication there was a reserve in 
favor of holding on to his money. This 
worri d him. 

** Oh Lor’ !” he prayed one night,” come 
down an’ tell dis po’ darky which way he 
rally prayin’; whedder he’r a prayin’ fo’ 
ter keep de money, er Jes’ er pretendin’ 
’at he want er keep it, er ef he ra’lly want 
er gib some of it ter Mars John? Po’ 
Mars John! I does hate ter see ’im suffer 
so !” 

He was sitting on a bench before the 
fire in his cabin and his head was resting 
in his hands, his elbows on his knees. 
Whether or not he fell asleep after his 
prayer was ended is not known; but he 
dreamed or fancied that he heard a voice 
saying to him: ‘‘ Bony, go bury your 
money; if you do not, you will give it 
away. Bury it, Bony!” 

He lifted his head and looked about, so 
real had been the sound, so perfectly clear 
and distinct the articulation. Bony shud- 
dered until his teeth made a rattling noise. 
All night long, dreaming or waking, that 
voice and those words kept ringing in his 
ears. 

Next morning, just after the break of 
day, he got up, and taking his bag from 
its hiding-place, went forth to bury it; 
but at the critical moment he faltered. 
The hole was dug in the ground and the 
bag laid therein. Bony stood for a mo- 
ment contemplating; then snatching up 
his treasure, he fled with it back to his 
cabin. 

**T jes’ cayn’t do it, nohow,” he mut- 
tered to himself. ‘‘ Hit leok jes’ lak dat 
*possum-skin was er sayin’ ter me: * Hit’s 
all er lie, Bony; hit’s all a lie! Yo’ don’ 
hev ter bury me! Take me back -an’ take 
keer ob me!’” 

From this time forward Bony found 
that the spirit of resistance in him had 
decidedly the advantage of his conscience; 
and it was with but a dim and remote ac- 
knowledgment of the better law that he 
weat on from day to day and from month 
to month slowly adding to his wealth. 

7, 

Things went badly with the Mosely 
household unier the new conditions. In 
the first place, the two or three effective 
slaves left to the once wealthy master 
could not make much headway in re- 
claiming a dilapidated and at best not 
very fertile farm; then Mr, Mosely him- 
self was wholly unfit for the task of 
directing his little force, and John was 
quite worthless in every way, so far as 
work was concerned. Not that the young 
man had any bad habits, as habits are 
usually reckoned, but he was without 
aptitude for labor; took no interest in it 
and, indeed, began from the first (after 
their arrival at the new home) to show 
symptoms of melancholy and a desire to 
be alone in the woods. Bony noted this 
and, while praying for his young master, 





often interpolated a few side remarks, to 


the effect that if John had been more 
economical and saving in his days of 
prosperity he might now be in possession 
of a good big ’possum-skin full of money. 
It was still the Negro’s habit to pray 
quite fervently for the power to overcome 
his selfishness and divide with his mas- 
ter; but it was little more than form, bis 
better part having long since given up 
all hope of success. 

One day John went to the woods with 
his gun and when night came he had not 
returned. All night they waited for him, 
but he did not appear. Search was made 
and at length he was found quite dead, 
with the contents of his weapon through 
his heart. It was never known whether 
it had been accident or suicide. 

Not long after this Eliot Mosely’s wife 
died, leaving him all alone in the desolate 
and solitary house amid the Georgian 
kills. Naturally Bony now drew a little 
closer to his master and the twain soon 
became almost inseparable. Under such 
circumstances it was not to be expected 
that things would prosper on the farm, 
nor did they prosper. Bony, indeed, 
managed to add now and again afew 
coins to his hoarded wealth, but Eliot 
Mosely for many years barely eked out a 
subsistence. r 

Meantime, however, Bony had by slow 
degrees gained a powerful influence over 
his master, and many a time had lectured 
him upon the subject of economy. By 
what imperceptible increments of growth 
it came on, I cannot hope to explain, but 
at length Mr. Mosely began toshow symp- 
toms of a desire to save money. A smail 
sum came to him from the sale of a few 
bushels ofcorn. This seems to have been 
the nucleus around which his miserly ac- 
cumulations were afterward clustered 
and kept with such unprecedented mean- 
ness and cunning. Once he had fairly 
set out on the way of petty saving he 
soon outdid Bony on every score. In 
fact, the Negro quickly surmised,and cor- 
rectly, that Mr. Mosely now had for his 
chief ambition the purpose to possess a 
heavier bag of money than was his. It 
must be remembered that what is told in 
a few curt sentences here was the result 
of years; for it was as late as the autumn 
of 1859 that open competition began be- 
tween Bony and his master and this com- 
petition nad slowly and gradually evolved 
itself out of the contagion and infection 
of Bony’s precepts and example. Mr. 

Mosely was an old man; his hair and 
beard were almost white and his form 
.was beginning to stoop; but Bony was 
in the prime of a vigorous manhood. lt 
was a fascinating experience to the Negro 
when he began to realize that he was ac- 
tually influencing and developing a new 
life in his master. Naturally enough he 
pressed the matter as adroitly and as for- 
cibly as he could, and watched with 
keenest interest and delight the evolution 
of a miser from a careless, shiftless and 
wholly unselfish man. It is true that 
Bony had but a vague moral notion of the 
situation he was invoking; his view of it 
was from the stand-point of a half-savage 
nature in which the love of money was 
but slightly coupled with the evils gener- 
ated in civilized life by such a passion. 

‘“* Ef yo’d er kep’ yo’ money we’n yo’s 
young,” he often remarked, ‘‘ yo’d er had 
er powerfu’ pile ob it by dis time, sho’s 
yo’ bo’n.” 

At first Mr. Mosely resented his slave’s 
familiar and suggestive references to 
this subject; but as the years went by he 
became so accustomed to them that he 
would have felt a loss if they had ceased. 

The competition between Bony and bis 
master had, in reality, been going on ina 
semi-furtive way for years before it be- 
came open and avowed. Naturally 
enough the struggle grew in interest the 
longer it lasted, and, as might have been 
expected, each of the contestants at 
length became almost unbearably curi- 
ous to know just how much money the 
other had accumulated. The basis of 
this curiosity was, of course, the desire 
to find out which of them was likely to 
be the winner. 

It must be kept in mind that Eliot 
Mosely was now in the depth of the sin- 
gular sort of poverty which befell de- 





cayed gentlemen in the South under the 


old régime. He owned a poor farm— 
called by courtesy a plantation—and two 
Negro men, besides Bony. It was a long 
way to market, the crops were barely 
enough to keep master and slaves alive, 
so that the prospect could not promise 
much money to lay by in Mr. Mosely’s 
bag. Slowly the houses, the fences; the 
gates and the utensils of the place went 
to rack. The land, not very productive 
at first, gradually lost the little vigor it 
had possessed,and an atmosphere of abject 
poverty and forlornness settled over the 
surroundings, while Mr. Mosely sank 
deeper and deeper into the mire of miser- 
ly meanness, until the greed for petty 
gain had robbed his nature of every 
noticeabie trace of nobleness. He starved 
himself in the attempt to starve his slaves, 
so that he might save a few cents here 
and there out of the provisions. Of 
coursé the Negroes knew how to take care 
of themselves, and this meanness in reality 
affected only the master. Bony especially 
flourished, appearing strong and healthy 
all the time; and by one shift or another 
he managed to keep his treasure increas- 
ing. 

So things went on until the spring of 
1863, when Eliot Mosely thought of a way 
to get even with Bony. 


VI. 

It was a startling thing, indeed, when 
one day Mr. Mosely, upon returning from 
a visit to the county town, brought with 
him two men who, after taking a good 
look at Bony and the other slaves, bought 
them outright and bade them make ready 
to go*‘downthe country.” There was no 
appeal, of course; but to Bony, who had 
been so long a trusted and privileged com- 
panion of his master, the blow was stun- 
ning, and for a time he dumbly hoped 
that it was all some grim joke which 
would end ina laugh. The master, how- 
ever, given over wholly to the thought of 
adding a great sum to his treasure, ap- 
peared to feel no compunction whatever 
in connection with the transaction, 

Quite recently Bony had buried his 
money in the ground near an old peach- 
tree. He had been led to do this by no- 
ticing the demeanor of his master, who of 
late had been acting as if he meant to 
take furtive possession of the ’possum-skin 
bag and its contents. 

Now in the dire distress of the few mo- 
ments during which he was hustled about 
by his new musters, getting him ready 
for departure, he never once thought of 
his hidden wealth. The recollection of it 
struck him first when he was five miles on 
the road to the nearest railway station. 
At once he began begging for the privi- 
lege of going back; but this was gruffly 
refused, 

‘* But, Mars, I--I—I done got great big 
er—er—er—great wollopin’ big bag er 
money back dar!” he pleaded. 

The men laughed a little at what they 
supposed was a cunning ruse, but, of 
course, paid no serious attention to the 
poor fellow’s tears and supplications. 

There was no help for Bony, not even 
the poor consolation of sympathy; for his 
black companions in misery, so far from 
feeling sorry for him, joined their new 
owners in deriding him. 

** Yo’d er better got some good o’ all 
dat mony while yo’ had de chance,” one 
of them muttered in his ear; ‘* fo’ now 
yo’ see yo’ done los’ it all.”’ 

‘* Done wo’k all yo’ life an’ starve yo’- 
se’f an’do widout ’bacco an’ everyt’ing, 
an’ now wha’ is yo’?” exclaimed another. 
* Yo got not er red cent mo’n I has!” 

Bony had nothing to say; he was too 
deeply overwhelmed for words to serve 
him any turn whatever. 

VII. 

Years went by. Eliot Mosely had suf- 
fered every ill that poverty, war, loneli- 
ness and old age could bring to him. In 
the year 1880 we find him barely existing 
in a miserable cabin, the only building 
left standing on his farm since Sherman’s 
army went over it in 1864. He is long- 
haired, his beard is thin and tangled, his 
face and form are emaciated, his clothing 
consists of parti-colored rags, patch upon 
patch. He sits in the low doorway on an 
old bench and smokes his pipe. He is 





thinking of the past—not of the remote 
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past, however, as old men usually do— 
but of the comparatively recent past, of 
the day, indeed, when he buried all his 
money. Ah, that unlucky day! The 
cannons were booming at Resaca, only a 
few miles away, on that May day in 1864, 
and he felt sure that the armies would 
soon pour down over his place. Would 
they not pillage his house? Would they 
not rob him of his money? He took his 
treasure to the orchard behind the house 
and buried it at the root of an old peach 
tree. A day or two later on came the 
grand army, tramping, tramping, trund- 
ling its cannons and caisons, foraging, 
plundering, burning, camping in growing 
fields of grain, sweeping every area clean 
before it, leaving nothing but dust and 
hoof-prints and blackened chimneys be- 
hind it. A corps had its bivounc on Mose- 
ly’s farm, ard next morning the place 
was not like itself. The wagons and 
horses, the thousands of men, the heavy 
field guns and the grinding hoofs of a 
mighty provision train with its drove of 
cattle had literally ground the whole face 
of the place away, so that even Eliot 
Moseley (when he crept down from his 
hiding-place in the hills) could scarcely 
be sure of the spot where his house had 
stood. Not one trace of the building re- 
mained. Not a tree or the stump of a 
tree was Icft in the old peach orchard. 
Not a rail of the fence, not a sign of the 
old satick-and-dirt chimney, not even a 
hint of the old dividing or surrounding 
lines of the fields was left. The old man 
stood stupefied and dazed in the midst of 
this blank, trampled, dusty area, gazing 
around with hot, bewildered eyes. 

After that day one thought was ever 
the absorbing and controlling interest of 
his life, the thought of his lost money. 
He dug ard dug, here, there and 
everywhere over the face of the plot 
whereon the orchard had stood; but all 
in vain. He could not find the exact spot 
upon which the old peach tree used to 
grow. 

The months and years went by, and 
Eliot Mosely became so poor that his 
neighbors, the good mountain folk, had 
to dole out charity to him; but he never 
once hinted to any of them that he had a 
buried treasure on his farm for which he 
was searching. They regarded him asa 
trifle off balance in his mind, and were 
wont tospeak of him as ‘old Daddy 
Mosely.” 

So things had gone on until one day, in 
1880 (it was August, I believe), the old 
man was sitting in the doorway of the 
cabin, smoking his pipe and thinking of 
his lost money, when suddenly appeared 
before him astalwart but apparently trav- 
el-worn Negro man, of some sixty years 
of age, who lifted an old fragmentary hat 
and said: *‘Is dis yer wha’ Mister Eliot 
Mosely lib?” 

‘* Yes,” answered the old man. 

** An’ mought I see ’im?” 

‘* If you have any eyes,” growled Mose- 
ly, without removing the pipe from his 
mouth, ‘you can see him. I’m Eliot 
Mosely. What do you want?” 

The Negro started perceptibly and made 
the old familiar motion with his withered 
left arm. Inan instant Mr. Mosely rec- 
ognized Bony. The two men gazed at 
each other with a strange stare as the 
past came up in their minds. It was dif- 
ficult for Bony to realize that his master 
could have grown so old and wan and 
frail. The thin white hair, the tangled 
snowy beard and the shriveled face and 
frame did not appeal to his memory. 
Still he soon saw that this pitiable old 
man was really Eliot Mosely, and the re- 
sentment with which he had come armed 
against the man who had sold him for 
mere miserly gain fell away from his 
heart at once and forever. The twain 
shook hands and uttered some words of 
surprise, they plied each other with ques- 
tions, they told their experiences, they 
smoked, and, at last, they reached the 
subject nearest both their hearts. Bony 
thought he could go at once to the very 
spot where he had buried his money, but 
when he tried to do it he found all the 
area once occupied by the cld peach or- 
chard covered with a growth of pine 
saplings. The forest bad reached out over 
the place to retake it. In vain he groped 








about, digging here and there, not a trace 
of the treasure could he discover. 

Bony’s story was commonplace enough. 
He had been taken into Texas by his 
masters and there, at the close of the War, 
freedom had come to him, since which 
he had been working his way toward his 
old home and the burial-place of his 
money. His progress had been painfully 
slow, for he could not travel without 
money; and owing to his useless arm, 
he could not earn much. Most of the 
journey had been performed on foot. He 
had remained a whole year at Natchez, 
where he was sick a great part of the 
time. Thence he had gone down the river 
to New Orleans where he stayed six 
months before he could get away; and so 
it went with him until at last, as we have 
seen, he reached the goal of his long, ram- 
bling journey. Dreary was the place he 
found. He could scarcely realize that 
this was in truth the old farm; and it was 
difficult for him to feel quite sure that 
this old man, nearly ninety and so feeble 
in body and mind, was the master who 
had sold him. Somehow, at best, the 
past eighteen years lay as if amid a cloud 
in his memory, behind which the good 
old time of the ’possum-skin bag and the 
ever-growing treasure of money shone 
like the sun. 

Eliot Mosely clung to life with that 
strange tenacity sometimes exhibited by 
peculiarly frail old people. Bony took 
upon himself the task of caring for his 
quondam master. He found a colored 
family who were willing to erect a cabin 
on the farm and tillsome of the old river- 
bottom fields; he gathered chestnuts in 
their season and sold them; he set fish- 
baskets in the river and caught fish for 
the market; indeed, he disclosed a wonder- 
ful talent and a shrewd tact which soon 
breught reasonable comfort to the Mosely 
cabin. All hope of recovering the buried 
money had been abandoned by both men. 
As Mr. Mosely slowly declined Bony be- 
came more and more tender and atten- 
tive in taking cure of him. No mother 
ever showed more affectionate solicitude 
for the welfare of her delicate child than 
did the Negro for his dying master. The 
neighbors saw this thing with wonder 
and admiration; and when one ‘day Mr. 
Mosely sent for a lawyer and some wit 
nesses and deeded the farm to Bony, 
everybody said it was right. It was ob- 
served that a sweet change had come over 
the old man’s disposition and that his 
countenance shone with a calm and 
peaceful light. Many a prayer had Bony 
uttered by his bedside and over and over 
again had the twain babbled together 
about the foolishness and the evil of the 
old miserly days. 

‘* Mouey hain’t nuffin, honey,” Bony 
would say, shaking his head solemnly; 
‘*hit’s de peace of de soul w’en yo’ knows 
dat yo’s been er doin’ right dat bring de 
happiness.” 

** Yes, yes, I see it now,” the old gentle- 
man would assent; ‘‘I see it now, Bony, 
and I wish I might live my whole life 
over again in order to see how much good 
I could do for others and how happy I 
could be.” 

Mr. Mosely died in Bony’s arms; died 
softly and peacefully, as if falling to 
sleep; and the Negro wept over his corpse 
and could scarcely be consoled. 

A Baptist minister was called to preach 
the dead man’s funeral, and Bony selected 
the spot for the grave on a little knoll 
hard by in the midst of some young pine 
trees. He superintended the digging him- 
self, and to a kindly mountaineer who 
used the spade he said: 

**W’en I dies I wants ter be put right 
yer by de side ob ole Mars Mosely.” 

From that day forward Bony appeared 
to care little for life. His health rapidly 
declined and the next May he died. 

‘*Bury me jes’ ter de east ob ole Mas- 
ter,” he whispered, with almost his last 
breath, “ right wha’ I druv down a light- 
’ood stake ter mark de place. I cayn’t 
res’ nowha’ else.” 

They did precisely as he requested, and 
to-day the two graves are there in the lit- 
tle opening amid the pines. If you go 
there in springtime the twin mounds will 
look like two short billows of purple and 
green, so luxuriant grow and blow the 





violets thereon, and Mark Peevy, the 
mountaineer, will tell you how, when he 
was digging Bony’s grave, he uprooted an 
old, rotten peach-tree stump, and found 
on either side of it a buried treasure. 
**One of ’em,” he will remark, ‘ war 
mos’ly wo'thless, bein’ Confed’rate money 
stuffed inter a bottle; but t’other war 
silver an’ gol’ put inter a possum-skin 
bag, which itself war in er ole tin coffee 
pot, an’ hit ermounted ter jes’ sixty-three 
dollars an’ furty-five cents.” 

Then, if you hearken, you will hear a 
cardinal grosbeak whistling in the thicket 
and a woodpecker pounding on the rotten 
roof of the old, deserted cabin. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 





RUM AND MOLASSES. 
A STORY FOR YOUNG COLLECTORS. 
BY AMOS R. WELLS. 





BILLY was thirteen. So was Tommy. 
Billy had red hair and .freckles. So had 
Tommy. Tommy was an enthusiastic 
entomologist. S. was Billy. It was in 
the afternoon of the early autumn under 
an elmin Billy’s front yard. Croquet had 
just lost its charm, and the abandoned 
balls and mallets lay about them. 

‘*How are your larve getting on, 
Billy ?’ said Tommy, luxuriously kicking 
up his heels on the grass. 

** Pretty well. My Cecropia has begun 
to spin. I’m decidedly glad. Vil not 
have to get leaves for him any more. He 
was such an eater! How are yours?” 

‘*The last of my Ajawxes came out to- 
day. A fine fellow. The most magnifi- 
cent tails I have in my collection. Found 
a new larva to-day on some white clover. 
A big fuzzy one. Black and white.” 

**Tt isn’t a *‘ woolly bear,’ is it ?” 

**Guess not, thoit might be. Did I 
show you that last stretcherful of ‘woolly 
bears’ of mine? Well, did [tell you that 
I forgot to fill up the dishes of water it 
was standing in, and the ants just riddled 
it? There isn’t a perfect specimen left.” 

* That’s too bad. But you needn’t 
grumble. Tommy, my Juna is gone! It 
makes me sick to think of it. I found 
dust beneath it yesterday, and to-day I 
picked several museum beetles out of it. 
Ivs just hanging together. I mean to 
keep cyanide of potassium in my cases all 
the time after this.” 

‘*We must manage to get some more 
large moths. Billy, did you ever try the 
scheme the last entomologist speaks of— 
smearing a tree with rum and molasses, 
you know, and picking off the moths in 
the morning ?” 

‘*The very identical thing! Let’s try 
it!” 

* Allright. When? To-night?’ 

* Yes, right off. Where’ll we get the 
rum, Tommy ?” 

**Tcan get that if you'll get the mo 
lasses.” 

** Well, I will, because J don’t know 
where to get any rum without going to 
the saloon for it, and I won’t do that.” 

*NorI either, of course. I'll bring the 
rum here after supper, and we can mix it 
then. And let’s spread it on some trees 
down in the Glen. It won’t be disturbed 
there, you know.” 

* Allright. Now I'll beat you another 
game of croquet.” 

** You can’t do it.” 

It is after supper, and the two are met 
again, Billy with a quite large pail of 
molasses, the purchase of which had made 
a serious breach in his tin bank account, 
Tommy with a very small bottle. 

**What’s that, Tommy? Therum?’ 

Fou,” 

‘*There’s mighty little of it. Where'd 
you yet it?” 

** Drug-store; and you wouldn’t think 
it little if you had to pay for it.” 

** Let’s look at the label. Why, Tommy 
Shepherd! This is bay-rum!” 

‘Well, that’s rum, isn’t it, Billy?” 

‘It isn’t the kind men get drunk on. 
Why. the rum is to make the moths 
drunk, you know, Tommy, and then they 
stick to the molasses.” 

“Well, how do you know bay-rum 
won't make them drunk? Insects don’t 
get drunk in the same way men do, of 
course, Let's mix them.” 

The Glen was a wild ravine near 





the town, broad and well wooded along 
the bottom, through which wound a 
beautiful little stream. Down the rocky 
side-path the bucket of the precious liquid 
was safely borne, and two trees selected 
across the stream, a hickory by Tommy, 
an ash by Billy. These we. 2 liberally 
anointed and the bucket scraj +d clean, 

‘Flowing with locusts and wild 
honey,” murmured Billy, with vague 
reminiscence of Sabbath-school lessons, 
‘These trees are flowing with the wild 
honey part, anyway.” 

‘* Huh !” said the better-informed Tom- 
my. ‘That isn’t right !” 

‘* What is, then?” 

** When’ll we come down here to-mor- 
row?” said Tommy, discreetly and quick- 
by. 

The conversation here drifted into more 
absorbing topics, and all the prelimina- 
ries for the morrow’s campaign were 
arranged. 

The morning twilight had not yet 
brightened the eastern sky when a long- 
drawn shout of ‘‘Thoas!’ was heard 
outside Tommy’s window, lifting many 
a head from the pillow along that quiet 
street. That cry was the two boys’ long. 
established signal, being the specific name 
of the largest butterfly of that neighbor- 
hood, rather rare and difficult to capture, 
A white apparition glimmered dinly at 
Tommy’s window, and a voice, dread- 
fully sleepy fur all its owner could do, 
made answer, “‘ Ajax!” a signal adopted 
in honor of the most beautiful and swift- 
est among the papilios. 

A pause, during which a bird woke up, 
and ventured on a few experimental 
chirps. Then the front door was softly 
opened, and a hastily attired boy emerged 
therefrom, bearing a butterfly net, and 
a wide-mouthed jar charged with cyanide 
of potassium, for tae reception of the ex- 
pected prey. Asimilarly equipped young 
gentleman waited at the gate, with one 
hand up to stifle a yawn. A not unnec- 
essary lantern made a yellow circle on 
the side- walk. 

Through the town they passed witb 
steps involuntarily subdued out of respect 
to the sleepers on either hand. Outside 
of town the unfamiliar hush of early 
morning still further quieted their voices, 

‘* Now don’t forget, Billy,” said Tommy, 
when they bad climbed the last fence; 
** All the moths on the hickory are mine.” 

‘* And all the motbs on the ash are 
mine.” 

‘Yes. We must keep cool, or some of 
’em will get away. My! [ hope there’sa 
luna on mine, and a Polyphemus !”’ 

** And I wantan /oand a Prometheus, 
and a Cecropia !” 

They stumbled down the dark side of 
the ravine, the edges of whose rocks the 
coming dawn was but beginning to show. 
An owl hooted mournfully near by, and 
in the stillness the ripple of the brook 
sounded startlingly distinct. Carefully 
throwing the ligbt on the stepping-stones: 
they crossed the stream with unwont- 
ed slowness, and made their way to Tom- 
my’s hickory. The lantern was held up and 
the handles of the nets firmly grasped as 
they approached the tree. Alas! What 
abnormal abstemiousness had seized the 
ins°ct tribe? Save a flimsy little mothor 
two, with gummed and ruined wings, the 
trunk was bare of lepidopterous life! 
Their hearts had been beating fast in ex- 
pectation. They were now heavy as lead, 
especially Tommy’s. 

But Billy’s ash remained, and Billy’s 
hopes again rose high, as they drew near. 
Nor was he disappointed. A superb Ce- 
cropia flapped his great wings before their 
eager eyes, a dozen smaller fry made the 
trunk bewildering with moving wings 
and hints of color in the lantern light, 
and, as they approached, from the direc~ 
tion of Tommy’s tree flew a great greeD 
luna moth, and settled down opposite the- 
Cecropia. 

‘‘That came from my tree! That is 
mine !” shouted Tommy, rushing impul- 
sively around the tree and making a wild 
dive for the luna, while Billy indignantly 
and excitedly sprang forward to head 
off. Alas, for entomological zeal and 
scientific selfishness! Tommy tripped 
over a projecting root in his blind hurry, 
and came hotly, with outstretched arms,- 
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against the rum-and-molasses covered 
tree! Thegreat Cecropia, startled, made 
one vigorous and siiccessful flutter with 
wide, soft wings, and estaped from its 
sticky bondage. Witha cry of despair 
Billy thew down the lantern and leaped 
after ita few feet in the dark, coming 
up sharply,ere be knew it, against Tom- 
my’s profits but abundantly sticky 
hickory. Clothes aad tree-trunk parted 
lingeringly. Finally disengaged, Billy 
went back, picked up the lantern, and 
cast its still flickering light on a wo- 
pegone object, face, hands and coat yel- 
low with the uncomfortable substance. 
Billy stood with sticky arms akimbo, 
and said as majestically as his molasses- 
besmirched countenance permitt: d : 

“Tommy Shepherd, you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself! from now on and 
for evermore !” 

To which Tommy could make no reply. 

The east was glowing with scarlet and 
green and already bright with the herald 
gleams of the advancing sun as two 
wretched —— with diaggled neis and 
eitipty collecting bottles, softly opened 
the gates of their respective homes. ot 
all the water in the Glen could make their 
clothes anything but sticky, stiff and tn- 
comfortable, tho water had evidently 
been freely used ; norcould it remove the 
wonderful odor, compounded of molasses 
aud bay-rum. As their sisters later said, 
“The boys never were so sweet before.” 
But they made up for this in the sourness 
of their temper, and Billy grimly re- 
marked that, aside from his own trouble, 
he was glad enough that a fellow who, 
like Tommy, did not care to stick to a 
bargain, should be made to stick to a tree! 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for thw department showid be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT. New ork. 
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1. Military. 
2. A small round mass. 
3. Smoothly. 
4, To treat with tenderness. 
5. A company of travelers. 
6. Capable of being molded. 
7. Ardent. 
8. Blooming. 
9. Gross. 
10. Regards with reverence. 
11. To retain. 
12. A little ring. 

The first row of stars spells the name 
given to the last day of October. The Jast 
row spells an eve of religious importance. 
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1. Don Quixote. 

. Oli-er Twist. 

The Virginiaus. 

. Guy Mannering. 

- Old Curiosity Shop. 

. Uncle Tom’s Cabin 

. The Woman in White. 

. The Last Days of Pompeii. 
9. The Vicar of Waketield. 
10. Quentin Durward. 
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THE PILLOW-INHALER. Fine French China and Best Porcelain Ht 


= AT LOWEST PRICES. 
~~ , If you have Catarrh, Bron- ' pine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 = $12 00 
3 & chitis, Hay Fever, Asthma , Fine white French China Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. 22 0) 
PAGES, Iecinene’ conamocion, | Ga bape Chon tate. Reh aon 1 8 
‘the Pillow-Inhaler will | Decorated Chamber 10 pieces, $4; white..... 3 00 IMPORTING RETAILERS, 

4 cure you. You sleepon it Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and designs.... 15 R 6 ‘A 


cas | gk te att te St, opposite DeKalb 
. et pate hen ae — eee - iam, ™ Fulton a Opposite @ Ave., 
curative vapor which you breathe all night. Old- | o.,.AL00 ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING Goon BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


fashioned inhaling tubes, used for a few minutes a on application 
WASH FABRICS 


day, once in a while cured. With the Pillow-Inhaler VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE. 
At Prices Made to Close Them Out 


you inhale for say eight hours, while you sleep and ais Ve ay Al me a yi ha 
Bent on reoek 
ata Time when They are in Sea- 
sonable Demand. 


or steamer free 
rest. There are no pipes or tubes. The pillowcon- | charge. pt of P. O. M. Order or Draft. 


ceals reservoirs and healing liquids which you do not 
need to bother about. Uniees you hold your breath 
you are Ln the medicine, and, no matter whether 
you havefaith or not, are being surely cured. The 
price of it is within the reach of everybody. - 
Koechlin’s Satiner, best’quality,29c. per yd. 
French Satines, exclusive designs, large 
patterns, 24 cts, 
30-inch Scotch Novelty Zephyrs and Dress. 
stvle Zephyrs, reduced from 35 cts, to 24 cts. 


PROF. ARTHUR F. WINSLOW, A.B., of the English 
nd Classical School at West Newton, Mass., says: “I 
New Departure Satines, a great variety, at 
12% cts. 


beliows the PILLOW-INHALER is in qvery way what 
it professes to be as a cure for Catarrh, have tried 

xtra fine Zephyr Ginghams, 12%¢ cts.; 

were 20 cts. 


it with entire success in my own case.’ 
Standard Dress Stvle Ginghams, at 8 and 
9 cts.; reduced from 12% cts. 
Best printed cotton challies, 5 cts. 
4-4 Shirting percales, 9 cts. 
Standard Ginghams, 8 cts. 
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THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 


1520 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Penn. 
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CELLULOID” tai2* Wiascrproct 
Linen Collar. Pliable, never need Laundering, washes 


Uke glass, Send for Circulars to GEO. CLEMENT 
& CO, 33 Bast 2d St., New York City, N. Y. 


TN OL ELA Sr ASSEN. 


b AST The Cortright Metal Roofing Company’s S, 
FP. P, CLEANF Darning Shingles are more durable ard look terthan any 
Robinson Cotton of other for Churches and <'1 Buildings large or small. 
“ our Dye. A 
Dye. oS Retail stores 
































































ary la BARLOW’S . | 
not to way,2 West BLU E ! 
crock. léth St.. and Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully test- 
The wearing 218 West ed and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. SEE WHAT $300 WILL D0 
uality un 125th Street, Your rT ought to have it on sale. Ask for it. panel ee 
be nding’ New York. 0.8. ILTBER ER, Prop., 233 North 24 St., Phila., Pa. a..i.,..- wy Be 
surpassed. - em. j which will work wuteme vs 
Send for 49 West St.. a ‘eedues 
price-list.|  ‘TRADE-MARP’ Boston. LIEBIC ~~ x5 4 








Our Illustrated EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
FU RN ITU RE C ATALOG U 7 Finest ond Chen st Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 


Sauces. As Beef Tea, “an inva 
of 103 pages, with 449 illustrations, the most complete obte tonic and an agreeavle stimulant.” Annual sale which can be used for steam during severe 
and artistic work of its kind ever issued, will be — rs. weather, when your radiators need to be very hot, and which. 
mailed free on application to any address outside of when the first balmy days of spring or the bracing winds of 
Chicago. autumn make a little heat necessary, can be immediately chanced 


to a hot water system by merely Gilling atank. It will put the 

Ss P | & C € L & C 7 * heat just where you want It, at anv time and in any quan- 

+ tity. [t will pay you to send for our 100-p: illustrated hook 

on the subject of heating, both by steam and water. This will 

The Cheapest Furniture House in America, answer all the questions which may suggest themselves to your 
249 and251 State, St.,. Chicago, 111,,.U.8.A, 


furnished for ap ordinary 
house for this smal! > um. 


Our Furman Bollor 
> bas many advautages 
over all owners. It is the only heater 


mind, and give you some facts on the subject of which probably 
you had never thought. We have taken great pains to make this 
hook clear, and have written it for houseowners and housekeepers. 
We want you to see it. HERENDEEN MFG, CO., GENEVA, ¥. ¥. 


By return mail. Fall Description 
FREE oody’s New ‘Taylor Syatem ei ben 


Cutting. MOODY & CO., Cincinnati. 0. 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS C0,, 


Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, New York City, 
Carry the largest stock and most complete line of Celebra- 
tion goods in the country. 


JAPANESE DAY FIREWORKS AND BALLOONS. 





ALL WEARERS OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH. suffering from inflamed mouth, throat or Genuine only with tac-simile of Justus von 
stomach, ringing in the ears, nervous headache, or | Wiebig’s signature in biue across label, as 
general prosts ~—— wil yoqasve Pah tatorma- a Sold by Stereheepers. Grocers ond fet 

on by sending stam r. M. N.3 - s . . e Drueg 8. 
ington Ave. cor, auth Street, New York | Lex- | LIBBIG'S EXTRACT UF MEAT CO.. Ltd London. 
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elty of the day. 

Exhibiting life size 
and Mammoth fig- 


Fairy Land Ilu- 
minating Cups — all 
the latest colors for 
Lawns, Boats, etc , 
ete. 
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seaside and summer 
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DRAGONS, 
ANIMALS, 
BIRDS, 


Turn your homes 
into a Fairy Land. 


FISH, 
TURTLES, 
FLAGS, 
FLOWERS, 
STREAMERS, 
PEARLS, 
THUNDERSTORMS 
ETC., ETC. 


Just the thing tor 
Exbibitions at Pic- 
nics, National Fetes, 


LANTERNS, 
BALLOONS, 
WHISTLING 
BOMBS 
Etc., Ete., 


As Pyrotechnists 
to the Centennial of 
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For a DISORDERED LIVER 
Try BEECHAM’S PILLS, 


26cts. a Box. 


oF ALI: DRUGGISTS. 








PRACTICAL CHARITY. 


The Work of Some of New York’s Chari- 
table Institutions. 


New YORK, August 16, 1888. 
Dear Mrs. Ayer: 


Having tried your Vita Nnova with perfect satis- 
faction; we cheerfully recommend its use to all per- 
sons suffering from the ills mentioned in your Dan- 
ger Signals. Wishing you God’s blessing. Your’s ever 
gratefully, 

Little Sisters of the Poor, 
SR. MELANIE. 


St. GEORGE'S MEMORIAL House, 2 
207 East 16th st.. New York, Dec. 21, 1888. § 


rs. Harriet Hubbard Ayer. 

DEAR MADAME: The Rev. Dr. Rainsford has de- 
sired me to write and ask of youafavor. Last year 
you most generously donated a large quantity of Vita 
Nuova for the parish poor. It has been carefully dis- 
pensed and has proved most beneficial to many. 

The last bottie was given a few days ago, and the 
favor I am desired to ask is: Would you again kindly 
remember the sick poor by contributing for their use 
some more of your excellent Tonic? 

With sincere thanks for the benefit you have con 
ferred by your gift, I remain, dear madame, yours 
truly, J. E. FORNERET. 

Prof. David Swing. of Chicago. He preaches in Cen 
tral Music Hall to 2,500 people every Sunday. Note 
what he says: 

LAKE GENEVA, WISs., June 23d, 1887. 

DEAR FRIEND MRS. AYER: You aud I have so long 
been personal friends that [am almost afraid that 
my regurd for you helps make your “ Vita Nuova” 
better than other medicines. It finds in my organism 
an enemy that has “held the fort” for thirty years, 
but it has already brought me peace and hope. It 
has great merit as a help tonature. I am glad it is 
not a magical compound, nor the juice of some plant 
found in the heart of Africa by some heaven-guided 
tramp, but is wholly rational and scientific. With 
kindest wishes, your friend, DAVID SWING. 

Similar letters have been recelyed from Maj. Gen. 
Rufus Ingalls, ex-Quartermaster General U. S. Army; 
Hon. 8S. 8. Cox. Amos J, Cummings and Wm. G. Stahl- 
necker, members of Congress; Juoge Morgan J. 
O’Brien, Supreme Cuurt of New Yok; Steele Mac- 
kaye, Esq.. Hon. Heary Waterson, Col. A. J. Cocker- 
ill, Editor N. Y. World, and many other eminent men. 

Vita Wueve is the best remedy for dyspepsia, nerv- 

| and overwork. It will assist 
the weak stomach, it will rest the weary brain, it will 
* brace up” the shattered nerves. As it is made from 
the prescription of a famous physician, you are not 
taking a quack medicine. As it is made by an honest 
manufacturer, you are assured of pure ingredients. 
As it is used and indorsed by men and women you all 
know and respect, you are not using an unknown or 
untried remedy; only be careful to getthe genuine; 
refuse substitutes. 

If your druggist does not have Vita Nuova send one 
dollar to Tne Kecamier M f'g Co., 52 Park Place, New 
York City. 











HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Sauare Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK 


DAM & DeREVERE Props. 








SUD Lt MEE BOARD. 

Mrs. M A Brown opens her house to guests June 
Mth. De. Tanetat ooation and pleasant accommoda- 
tions. Best of references furnished. Address for cir- 
cutars and further information cor. Elm St. and Para- 
dise koad, Northampton, Mass. 





CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, 
TREMPER HOU 


Open June to October. The Manager man tomes at 
5th Ave.Hotel, N.Y., Mondays and Fridays, or address 
PER P henicia, a x. 
LOUI= F, GOODELL, Wa 
Formerly of Cozzen’s, now Cranston’ 8. 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 
SANITORIUM 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knife. Books with complete information 
mailed free. Address 


Dr. W. E. BROWN & SON North Adams Mass. 








Sharon Spri ngs, N. Y. 
Eurepean othe s of Using“ 
har Water. 
INHALATION, an HALATION, PULVERIZATION, by 
air, for CATARRH, BRONCHIAL 
TROUBLES, an ISKASES Of RESPIRATORY ORGANS 
after methods cmves at 
ALLEVARD, CHALLES, MaRLi0z, EnGuien, Eavx-Bonnags, 
and other Continental Sulphur Springs. 
Douches of every denc ripeio 
hot, cold or tempered, with or without os (douches 
horizont aes en pluie, en colonne, éc.) for 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, Sciatica, ‘and allied diseases 


AIX-LES Samm, Passes. fr other  Bupepenn Springs. 
THS. PLUNGE BaTH. 
Establishment open cune 10th. 
Bopeenase and DEescriPTIVE PAMPHLET with list of 
note, and prices mailed gratis. Add 
ona HG Gardner & Sons, Sharon Springs, N. Y. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNELEZE, 
PROPRIETORS 


SARATOGA SPRINGS 
UNITED STATES HOTEL. 


SEASON OF 1889 OPENS JUNE iftn, AND RE- 
MAINS OPEN UNTIL OCTOBER Isr. 


TOMPKINS GAGE & PERRY. 











farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more vaiuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


NOTES ROUND THE GARDEN. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 








THE prevalence of apple-tree worms is 
absolutely appalling. In this section mil- 
lious of trees are defoliated and whole or- 
chards are stripped of leaves. The wild 
cherries about the fences are a horrible 
sight, being not only leafless, but hanging 
full of great bags of worms. About one- 
half the people do not undertake to kill the 
vermin; the other half use feeble efforts 
that do not subjugate them, while a very 
few make thorough work of it. I have 
hired my boys in winter to go about and 
pick off the eggs that are glued on the ends 
of twigs, and so we get rid of hundreds of 
nests Then as soon as they begin to hatch 
[set to work with my hands to pull them 
out of the trees. Those that get the start 
and develop size, or are too high for the 
hands, we burn with kerosene-soaked rags 
ona pole. It requires three or four rounds 
to get them all; but our orchards are kept 
elean at all cost. It saves the trees and 
frnit ; but next year we have the same trou- 
ble te go through with, because our neigh- 
bors raise worms enough to stock the whole 
country. There should be a law with severe 
penalties to protect us from negligent neigh- 
bors. Tnis invasion of worms in our apple 
orchards is getting to be unendurable. Cen- 
tral New York is breeding enough to spread 
over the whole state in five years. It would 
be a good idea to form worm-killing parties 
or brigades which shall go out with proper 
appliances to clean the trees of a given dis- 
trict. If even the trees in and along the 
bighways were made clean of nests great 
would be the gain. Half aday devoted by 
three or four persons would clear up several 
miles of highway. The example would be 
infectious. ‘To be sure, a decent man will 
not let the trees in front of his land be eaten 
up any more than those in bis orchard ; but 
many people do allow this, and we must 
clear them asa public measure. Why the 
apple-tree worm suddenly became so vast a 
plague it is difficult to understand. It has 
been in our orchards for many years; but in 
1888 it suddenly developed enormous num- 
bers, and this year it is vastly worse. 

I see more American women at work in 
the fields, and they do not seem to be 
ashamed of it. It is a grandly good thing. 
There is no reason why women should be 
confined to housework. The hay-field is as 
appropriate to them as the cheese-room. If 
we get healthy mothers, we must let them 
work more out-of-doors. Yesterday I saw 
no less than three girls and women running 
lawn-mowers. Women can rake and pitch 
hay deftly; and they can do garden-work 
as well as men—or better. Instead of tea 
let them take a hoe, and their bad feelings 
will vanish. All nations that have a good 
basis of bealthy nerves and stout muscles 
bave out door work for women. Our Amer- 
ican nervousness, insomnia and other ills of 
degeneration are traceable to weak and ex- 
citable motherhood. 

I have this year, for the first time in thirty 
years, a full blossom of quinces. In my 
boyhood we raised hereabouts crops of 
quinces as freely as crops of apples. I have 
helped to gather fifty bushels at a time of 
superb fruit; but now we rarely get a sin- 
gle quince. At first the borer came and 
killed the bushes; then those that survived 
seemed to be unable to endure the climate. 
We discussed the causes, but found no rem- 
edy. Quinces were given up in all Central 
New York; and we have accustomed our- 
selves to pay seven dollars a barrel for those 
brought here from Livingston County and 
elsewhere. For a few years past I have 
brought together the heads of my trees and 
tied about them a bundle of straw. This 
has preveated their killing back; and now 
the busbes are large and strong and vigor- 
ous, and repay me with a superb bloom. 
Tt is well to have a high, solid, board 
fence or an evergreen hedge or other stout 
wind break on the north and west of a 
quince-garden. There is no fruit more de- 
sirable or delicious; and if once you eat a 
baked quince with butter and sugar, you 
will not feel quite happy if you cannot have 
them every autump. 

As a rule all bushes and trees grow hard- 
ier with age. If you find any sort tender 
when six inches or a foot high do not give 
it up; but protect it for two or three years 
and the chances are it will become strong 
as it gets large. A quince when but one or 
two feet, or even three feet high. is pretty 
sure to more or less wirter kill; but get it 
up to six feet and it is quite hardy and 





more likely to carry its blossom buds safely. 
This is true of all shrubs. The althea, or 
Rose of Sharon, is a good instance; for small 
ones will kill down almost surely, especially 
the finer sorts; but if you will bend them 
down whensmall and cover,they willin three 
or four yearsendure severe winters only freez- 
ing back the tips of twigs. In this way I 
havedozens of fine these shrubs in bloom 
each year, while my friends say they caunot 
raise them at all. If one freezes, I care for it 
till it can care for itself. When six feet 
high the althea, as a rule,is a hardy shrub; 
when two feet high itis just the opposite. 
By this line of procedure you can take easy 
care of the eomus florida and deutzias and 
many newer fine things. 

We must study this open winter question. 
An open, snowless winter in a northern lat- 
itude is much to be dreaded. New York 
State had no snow last winter, until late in 
January. The result is that our vineyards, 
treated as usual, arein bad order, and some 
other crops are injured. I find that grapes 
I supposed to be absolutely iron-clad are so 
much injured that they will produce no 
fruit this year. Even Worden, Martha and 
Concord, laid down and pegged down, are 
badly hurt—worse than those left upon 
arbors. Grapes pegged to the ground, but 
not covered with snow or otherwise, are not 
as safe asif not laid down. My Duchess and 
Iona, which I always cover, are all right. 
Victor and Jefferson and Moore’s Early and 
Lindley are better off than Martha and 
Worden and Rogers 30and Concord. That 
is, they are hardier in the vine; and when 
we lose the crop it is from other causes. 
However. I do not advise any one to plart 
them by preference. Wordenis the black 
grape of all grapes. Goertner comes through 
in fine style. Niagara isin not quiteso gocd 
shape. August Giant is as tough as an oak; 
and asI reported on the growth and fruit 
last fall, now say to those who want a 
regular ripper that will take care of itself, 
run all over a barn in five years and give a 
eart-load of fairly good fruit, plant the 
August Giant. There are two grapes sold 
as Agawam, one early, medium size, deli- 
cious, hardy; the other a rampant grower, 
arger fruit later and not so hardy. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 
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RUSHES AND REEDS. 
BY MRS. C. E. BAMFORD. 








THE soft rushes which grow in ditches, 
meadows and other moist places of the lan:l, 
belong to a backboneless family which the 
slightest breeze may sway about in any di- 
rection. This plant, of the genus Juncus, 
has usually been considered as barren of nu- 
triment, and has been unanimously despised 
as food by the horse, cow and sheep. And 
when mau wishes to compare something 
particularly worthless to some other worth- 
less thing, he thinks of this plant as he has 
seen it stand with wet feet in the green 
frog-pond, and remarks: “It is not worth a 
rush!”’ 

But it is still true that “‘ nought is useless 
made,’ and the gifted Burns doubtless saw 
beauty as well as use in the waving rushes 
when he wrote: 


** Green grow the rushes, O!” 


Robert Louis Stevenson says that there 
are not many things in Nature more strik- 
ing to the eye than the shivering of the 
reeds, and he compares them to numerous 
terrified creatures taking refuge in every 
nook along the shore. But when his beat 
on the river Oise ran against a fallen tree, to 
which he clung while the boat *‘ went mer- 
rily away down stream,” and after dragging 
himself upon the tree-trunk and lying a 
cold, shivering, ‘‘ breathless sop,”’ he seemed 
to think that it was the cold instead of fear 
which caused the reeds to shiver, like him- 
self, while they are standing waist-deep in 
the stream. 

The rush usually inhabits cold and tem- 
perate climates, altho it is found also in the 
tropics. One kind is used sometimes by the 
peasants of Europe for roofs to their houses. 
Another species of reed has long, creeping 
roots, and is used along the dikes of Hol- 
land to lessen the dangerfrom overflow. I[n 
growing it binds the sand of the dikes to- 
gether with its roots 

In Lapland the natives dry a kind of reed 
and then card it until it seems like a vege- 
table wool. They use it for its warmth, 
placing it inside their gloves or mittens to 
prevent being frost-bitten. 

In ancient times many of the floating 
gardens of Mexico were made of reeds and 
rushes as a foundation or kind of raft, on 
which rich mud and earth were placed, and 
fruits, flowers and vegetables were raised 
for market. It is recorded that, by means 
of long poles, these vegetable gardens were 
pushed from village to village along a 
stream by the native agriculturists, selling 
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the products of the garden to the best ad- 
vantage as they traveled. 

Small houses were sometimes erected upon 
these floating islands, and nobles are saiq 
to have spent some of their holidays in 
sailing about upon their lovely gardens, 
At the present time some of the peasants 
who live in rude reed huts along some of 
the lakes still make their water gardens 
and raise vegetables upon them for their 
own use. 

Doubtless the idea of making these chj- 
nampas, or floating islands, arose from the 
natural floating is!ands found in many 
lakes. These often consist of large pieces 
of marsh turf, held together by willow roots 
and torn from their muddy beds by storms 
or swift currents or floods. 

In Buenos Ayres the reeds and rushes of 
the Parana are becoming of much value to 
the country. They are not only used for 
paper pulp, but as a fiber for textile fabrics, 
According to supposed reliable authority, 
good samples of garments apparently made 
of wool and of silk, and equal to them in 
strength and finish, have recently been ex- 
hibited, and said to have been made from 
reeds and rushes. Mr. Newman, the in- 
ventor of this manufacture, seems to think 
that this business is destined in the future 
to become of incalculable value to the coun- 
try. 

Perhaps the day is approaching when the 
despised rush may be cultivated, and made 
more useful than in the past, when it was 
employed in making of baskets, in filling 
the seams of casks, or in using the pith for 
rushlights. Even the rushlights were for- 
merly of much value to the farmer. Gil- 
bert White, the noted naturalist of Sel- 
borne, England, in one of his books pub- 
lished about one hundred years since, says 
that ‘‘ The little farmers use rushes much, 
but the very poor, who are always the worst 
economists, buy a half-penny candle every 
night.” One old housekeeper assured Gil- 
bert, White that 114 pounds of rushes lasted 
his family the year round, as they burned 
no light in the long days, getting up and 
going to bed by daylight. In one pound of 
dried rushes White found, after weighing, 
that there were upward of 1,600 individual 
rushes. 

He said that a good rush, two feet and 
four inches in length, burned nearly one 
hour, and longer ones burned one and a 
fourth hours, giving a good, clear light, 
But if each rush averages but half an hour, 
then a poor man might have 800 hours of 
light for three sbillings. 

Perhaps it might be of interest and of 
value to those persons who get up ‘‘old 
folks’ concerts,’’ and desire an appropriate 
light to accompany them, to give Gilbert 
White’s recipe for preparing the rushlights 
for use: 

The proper species is Juncus conglomera- 
tus, orsoftrash. It is in the best condition 
in the hight of summer or early autumn. 
The largest and longest are the best. Place 
theu: immediately in water after cutting, 
and keep them so they may not dry and 
skriuk. Divest the rush of its peel so as to 
leave one regular, narrow, even rib from 
top to bottom to support the pith. When 
thus prepared lay them on the grass to 
bleach; after lying for several days and 
bights, then dryinthesun. When perfect- 
ly dry dip the rushes in scalding fat, oil or 
other grease, it taking about six pounds of 
grease to a pound ot rushes. Bees-wax 
mixed with the grease gives it more con- 
sistency, is more cleanly, and causes the 
rush to burn longer. He also asserts that 
“watch-lights,”’ where two rinds or peel 
support the pith, and when coated with 
tallow, make a dismal light, but make the 
candle last longer. 

The tules (pronounced too-lays) of Peru 
and of California are nearly related species 
of the bulrush. In the latter state these 
rushes grow on the lowlands bordering on 
many of the rivers and bays. The rushes 
grow from six to nine or ten feet in hight, 
and so dense that it is often difficult to 
puss among them. It is estimated that the 
entire area of tules in California is about 
three million acres; several counties have 
from two to three hundred square miles 
of tules. Wherever this land has been re- 
claimed it has been found very rich; but the 
labor of reclaiming is very great as well as 
costly. Burning is reaorted to often and 
tule-plows are useé to clear out the roots, 
which often cover the ground to the depth 
of two feet or more. It is stated by those 
who have seen a vast extent of tule-reeds 
burning by night that it is a grand and ter- 
rible spectacle to behold. Along the bays 
and islands of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Rivers are very choice places for 
hunters for six munths of the year, where 
the canvas and mallard duck may be found 
in countless numbers; but if the game when 
shot falls among the tules, it is to ‘mem 
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ory dear,” but is usually “lost to sight ”’ 
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ADVANTAGES OF THE CREAMERY. 
BY AGRICOLA. 





AMONG recent improvements in the dairy, 
none have surpassed in real value to the 
farmer or dairyman the adoption of the 
creamery process of butter making. 

The system of setting milk im deep cans 
in creamers has brought relief from much 
labor on the part of the housewife, and it 
has adled to the income of the farmer. 
This is true even if the butter is manufac- 
tured ‘‘at home.” It is further advap- 
tageous if the butter is manufactured at a 
“creamery,” or butter factory. 

What are some of the advantages of the 
creamery process of butter-making, over 
the system (or Jack of system) pursued by 
our grandfathers ? 

(1.) In the deep-setting process more cream 
is obtained from a given quantity of milk 
than in the shallow-pan system. This is, in 
part, to be explained by the fact that the 
use of icein summer 1s more convenient, 
and cooling of the milk to the proper tem 
perature is necessary to the best results. Ice 
is a sine qua non almost, in profitable 
butter-making. 

(2.) Toe butter product being of a high 
anduviform grade (if the butter-maker is 
competent) brings better prices. The creaw- 
ery being furnished with all modern facili- 
ties for butter making, uther things being 
equal, a better product is assured. Fir-t~ 
class creamery butter need not go begging 
for a market. 

(3) Labor is removed from tbe farmer and 
his wife, and transferred to the “ cream- 
ery,” where one man, with improved ma- 
chinery, can do the work of many men an¢é 
women, and do it better. The care of the 
milk, cream and butter from a dairy of ten. 
twenty or fifty cows, is burdensome to apy 
housekeeper who is obliged to undertake it. 
The removal of the burden is a blessing. 

(4) As contrasted with milk factories 
where the whole milk is conveyed to the 
same by the farmer, and the cream and milk 
there separated, the advantage is in favor ot 
selling the cream only, the skim-milk being 
left on the farm where it can be used to feed 
the swine, or for other purposes. 

(5.) An indirect advantage of this system 
is the general improvement of the farm, 
owing to the keepiug thereon of more cows. 
which is rendered practicable in many cases 
only by the transfer of labor from farm to 
factory. Dairying is the salvation of many 
a depleted farm. 

The question may be asked: How shal] 
dairying by the creamery process be ren- 
dered most profitable? 

(1.) The farmer should stock up his farm 
with some if not all, pu’e-bred cows of the 
Jersey or other excellent milk-producing 
breeds. 

(2.) He should build an ice-house forth- 
with if he now has none. Ice is a necessity, 
almost, as we have said. 

(3.) He should feed liberally and never ex 
pect that he can get milk out of a cow with- 
out putting something in her to make it. 
It pays to grain cows the year round, and 
always furnish them with an abundance of 
good water. 

(4.) Provide some green food when the 
summer pastures are scorched and dry, 
such as sweet corn or rye as a soiling crop. 
This helps to bridge over the dry season. 

(5.) Make a silo and fill it with good corn 
forensiluge. Here is the secret of successful 
winter dairying. A cheap silo is just as 
good as a costly one. 

(6) Take great pains to have the milk un- 
contaminated by any stable odors, and free 
from every taint that may make it, when it 
reacbes the butter stage, unsalable. 

These and other sugyestions which the in- 
telligent dairyman will carefully consider, 
will be found helpful in waking butter- 
making profitable. 
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MARKS AND REMARKS. 


BY RURALIST. 








A NEw GrAPE.—And now it is announced 
that a new competitor for favor is the 
Green Mountain Grape, said to have been 
found by a Mr. Paul, of North Adams, 
Mass., on the side of the Green Mountains 
in Vermont. It is said to grow as strong as 
the Concord and to ripen nearly three weeks 
earlier. The color of the grape is greenish- 
white when ripe, and the quality is pro- 
nouaced superb. Dr. Collier, director of 
the New York Experiment Station, is quoted 
48 saying: ‘‘The vine has proved productive, 
hardy, tree from mildew, and the grapes 
are in quality the best so fer as tested.” 
This sounds g0 much like puffing a novelty 








that we elevate a cautionary signal. Let 
us wait a little and learn more. 

KEEPING BUTTER—An Eastern paper 
quotes a Mr. Kibby, of Brookfield, Vt., as 
stating that he keeps his summer butter by 
putting it into cloth bags about the size of 
the tub he wishes to fill, and keeping it 
submerged in a tank of strong brine. He 
takes it up and packs in clean tubs or 
hoxes at any time the market is good, and 
te thinks it comes out as fresh as newly 
made butter. At any rate, he gets better 
prices than he could in summer, and the 
butter gives good satisfaction. 


CorN CULTURE.—A_ noted Buckeye farm- 
er, Mr. T. B. Terry, declares that, almost 
without exception, the best corn growers of 
Ohio say: ‘‘ Work corn as deeply as possi- 
yle at first; after that, not over two inches 
deep, ending up with even shallower culti- 
vation, so as not to disturb the roots.”” Nu- 
merous examples were given at the insti- 
tutes, where loss had come from deep till- 
age, particularly in a dry time, and where 
great success had come from shallow cul- 
ture. Those who doubt the benefit of shal- 
iow culture might profit by faithfully ex 
perimenting in that direction. 

MorRE FRAUDS IN FERTILIZERS. — The 
Pennsylvania Board of Agriculture reports 
that a certain ‘‘ complete fertilizer,’ offered 
at $20 per ton, is really worth, by analysis, 
only $1.12. Another, selling for $21, hasa 
manurial value of just seventy-one cents. 
A third, whose price is $18,is worth but 
seventeen cents. And yet there rre mavy 
valuahle fertilizers, and they are furnished 
by trustworthy parties. The only safe rule 
is to purchase of reputable manufacturers 
or dealers, after a careful study of the re- 
ports of the most capable official analysts. 

For Potato Rot.—According to Pro- 
fessor Peck, State Botanist of New York, 
‘he following formula is the best known 
preventive of potato rot: Dissolve four 
pounds of sulphate of copper in sixteen gal- 
lons of water; in another vessel slake four 
pounds of lime in six gallons of water. 
When the latter solation is cool, pour it 
into the copper solution, stir thoroughly, 
apply to the potato plants when in bloom, 
or in th's latitude about the middle of July, 
spraying the tops with it by means of a 
spraying apparatus, so as to moisten them 
thoroughly, but not drench them. If the 
weather should be rainy, and thus favorable 
to the fungus, repeat the application in ten 
or twelve days. 


ANOTHER BINDER WANTED.—The binding 
twine trust ur monopoly is likely to re-act 
upon its manipulators. Tbe State Grange 
of Illinois has offered $10,000 to any person 
who shall invent a machine to bind grain 
with straw. either taking the binding ma- 
terial direct from the reapers, or a separate 
device may be used to reel the binding ma- 
terial and place it on the reaper as wanted, 
The isstrument is to be transferred to the 
State Grange, and the offer holds good un- 
til July 8th, 1889. 





Your Life 
Is in danger while your blood is impure. 
Gross food, careless personal habits, and 
various exposures render miners, loggers, 


hunters, and most frontiersmen ullarly 
subject to eruptive and other blood diseases. 
The best remedy is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.. A 
powerful alterative, this medicine cleanses 
the blood through the natural channels, and 
speedily effects a cure. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


fy by Dr. J.C.A or 8 Lowell, Mass, 
Price $1; six bottles, Worth gia bottle. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COOK- 
ING UTENSILS. 


COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY. 


CHINA AND GLASS. 
EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


Lewis & Conger, 


601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 
1.338 AND 1,340 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Crosse & Blackwell’s 








FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


MADE FROM ENGLISH FRESH FRUITS 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Childres, she gave them Castoria. 
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Chlorides 
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DISINFECTANT 


An epee aig ne inate. Powerful, cheap. 
Dey: Disea me, provoutes sickness. 
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Ohio | IMPROVED Ch Chesters, 


Prepaid. wie tot F Ist Prices te in us 
Countries. 2 weighed Seed 
and Price 


of these \ . 

L. BSILVER OO., Cleveland, 0. 
This company sold 1026 head for 

breeding purposes in 1888. 

14 for facts and mention this paper. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, to Use, and Cheapest, 
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PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 
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Walter's Patent Reaeseesiesteiic Shin, “hin 
Cooper's potent atent Qraeen A Anne Meiallic Shingles. 
Cooper’s Roofing. 





Our roof covering is 


SHEET META not an experiment. The 
materials we use. Tin 
SHINGLES sive stect-pintes. ai. 
vinized Tin-plates, Bronze-metal and Copper, are well 
= knéwn for roofing purposes all over the world. These met- 
ais put into the shape of our st!=gies or roofing are esier 
™8 applied, more durable and or tal, and ch 
EM ‘: where skilled labor is expensive,” than when used in the 
ordinary way. Our prices are governed by the size of the 
2 plates, the material being the same. There is no excuse for 
‘using cheap combustible materials for roofing purposes 
m when fire-proof roofing can be furnished at the same 
price. 
References furnished in every city apd town of impo 
tance in the United States and Canada, Illustrated cata 
logue free. 


The National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 5/0 £. 20th. St., New York City 


Sole Manufacturers of the above SHINGLES and ROOFING. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


Taps powder never viries A marvel of of parity mrenesp 


ore e 
aay kinds, and cannot be sold tn en with the 
titude of low test. short weight alum or phosphate 
Boiran: Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
ANY, 106 Wallst.. N. Y. 








Ivory Soap Floats. 


ST EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
— Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
the Society of Arts for 
6 ‘Ber Pianos and several meritorious 
and usefal Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 


BAXTER 8 WAN, 


' cHURG i. “HAL L AN 

q LODGE FU RNITORE, 
InN GREAT VARIETY. 

Pews and 








ha pel Seatings. 
Palpits Pat Chairs. 
Cc ommunion and Altar Ta- 
bles, § AS hare 
» etc, 
Write fer “information to 
244 and 246 Sous Second 


Ser 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S.A. 
SOLID COMFORT 


SEA BATHIN Ina bath tub. Use 


Hoditerrenean Sea 
EDWIN G. LEWIs, 310 Front mt.. N. ¥. 


P’k'gs to suit 
A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 











——— 


25 CENTS A BOTTLE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Churches. Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and Peais. For more than half acentury 
noted for superiority over all others 














THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


83 Washington Street, Boston. 
meeatenions - aiden Lane, New York. 
170 State Street, Chicage, 





LCVERY 


SPOUDL 


WARRANTED 


ji¥ YOU SEND TEN CENTS IN 
| MONEY OR POSTAGE STAMPS 


A 
MAKE WITH EuRgKa SILK,” 


EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 


A full assortment of above, as weil as the celebrated 

ureka Kuitting Silk, Filosene and Wash 

tching Silks, ali of which are Pure Dye and 
fast colors, For sale by all leading dealers. 











W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MID DLETOWK 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 


John 8t.,New York, ane 
im Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OP 
areal Rams, 


—— 
pesos. iroo np chain Yard 
- cre Street Washers 
“Sous FOUNDED Lx 1832. 

High ed. awared 










; Austria, in 
and’ Centennial Exhibition 






















renrecr meri HOUGH & FORD, 


WITH A PERFECT FITTING SHOE 
SHOE MANUFACTURERS, 


CAN ONLY BE OBTAINED 
BY WEARING 
Rochester, N. Y. 


HOUGH & FORD'S 
HIGHEST AWARD 


Ce.esnateo Rocnesren, N.Y. 
AT 


R * S FITTING 
Brussels Exposition, 1888. 






SHORS 





THE 


EMERSON & 
FISHER CoO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Wholesale Manufacturers of Light 


CARRIAGES, 


Top Buggies, Phaetons, 


Wheelers, Buckboards, and Light Spring Wagons. Capacity 20,000 
vehicles per annum. Established 1872. New Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price List for 1889. Send for one. 


FIREWORKS. 


Detwiller & Street Fireworks Manufacturing Co. 
We have left Dey Street and are now at 


172 Fulton Street, N.Y., 


And we offer you the most beautiful FIREWORKS in 
the world 


At Manufacturer’s Prices. 


We have an elegant line ot 


Imported and Domestic Lanterns. 
BeELSHM, | TA MAN 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY wr: 
Manufacturers of 


U LPIT OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A. STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury &t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOS TOM 


SUNBURN CURED 


BY ONE APPLICATION OF 


Frink’s Eczema Ointment. 


NO BREAKING OR PEELING OFF OF i. are 
THE SKIN! GREAT ROCK ISLAND Beste 


Burning, Itching, Smarting Sen- West, Northwest 
sations Instantly Subdued. 























Established 1780 














not leg SsIOUx F. 
For unsightly. itching orepiiope on the scalp, face, AUL, nn wt LEAVEN 
hands and other parts of the body, WORTH. KANSAS CITY, oes, 20 LORADO 
’ 
FRINK’S ECZEMA OINTMENT | brospecousctticecnatownstnveroing vast areas 


Is an infallible specific. It is PERFECTLY FARM- 
LESS, and can be SAFELY used for SORE EYES, 
SORE LIP3, etc. as well as for 


; of accommodations 

Cuts, Burns, Bruises, Sprains, Insect Stings, <4 COLOMADO = 3 
and other injuries and afflictions too numerous to EBLO. Similar magnificent VESTIBULE TRAIN 
mention. . service (daily) between CHICAGO 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 
Leading all 


in splendor and luxury 
(daily) between *“CHICAGS 


PRICE. FIFTY CENTS. BLUFFS (OMAHA), and Guroa. GO and 

No other preparation has any merit in comparison . Modern Day t 
with the Sho PHING, HEALING and STRENGTH- Dining Cars (serving delicious meals at moderate 
ENING qualities of this in rating emollient. prices), Chair Cars (seats FREE. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. and Palace Slee; Cars. direct line tc 

Accept po Substitute. Ask for NELSON, HO: iN, , WI A, 
Frink’s ECZEMA Ointment. yo aneas, Goeradg, te ite ~ 


Prepared only by 
HENRY C. FRINK, 


aan Breadway, New Yerk. 


SED BY EMINENT PHYSICIANS. 
Halle Ruckel Wholesale Agts, 218Greenwich St.,N.Y 


TRAVEL. 


BALTIMOREand OHIOR.R. | Sxestex= 


COMPLETE SERVICE OF The Short Léue via 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


BETWEEN 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
Washington, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis. 


PULLMAN’S CARS ON ALL TRAINS. || RDG 


Choice of routes to the Pacific coas: 











For Tickets, Maps, Fol 
tion, apply at any Coupon 
E.ST. JOHN, 
Gen’! Manager. 
CHICAGO ILL. 


or desired informa 
Office, or addarer 


JOHN SEBASTIAN 





Most Resse Foon 


FS sacieipacs.& ireelig 
pace arerneees 
F 0 O Dis Po Vn Oy 


Offices: New York—21, 261, 415,1140 Broad- 
way and Station, foot of Liberty Street. 
Boston—211 Washington Street. Philadel- 
phia—883 Chestnut Street and Station, 24th 








and Chestnut Street. 
Tas lnpsrsxperr Passes, 41 TO 43 Gotp Sruser sean Futon Srasnt, 








Surreys, Barouches, Jump Seats, Two- | 


Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis. Cin: 
sinnati and other Southern points. $ 


Gen’! Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 











EXCELLENCE ! 
ECONOMY! 


These two qualities combined 
in our stoek of Fine Clothing for 
Men and Boys. 


Overcoats, 
Suits and 
Trousers, 


Ready-Made and to Order. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


BROADWAY,CORNER CHAMBERS 8T,, 
New York, 


STEWART BUILDING, 
an wysem oe fas 


\3 7 | on 
2 a) SreltAl, 


a \n ors “| pp a any ait 
% ty shal Se me wy 


Don’t buy until 
’ have examined the bb 


LEONARD GLEANABLE! 


Others rr Sempne to be 
as good but pore not, 
They all lack the great 
im provements «) und 
only in the LEONARD, 
Movable Flues, Air. 
tight Locks Five Walls, 
Cold Dry Air, Hardwood, 
Astigne Finish, Elegant 
and Durable. Send your 
address and receive our 
art catalogue free and 
your nearest 
name. 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO, 


141 Fulton 8t., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MITCHELL VANCE CO. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 





4" was 





agent's 








ELECTROLIERS LAMPS, ETG, 


Salesrooms: 836 and S38 Broadway; 
Factory: 10th Ave., 24th and 25th Sts,, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


STEAM ENGINES 


aes ~ and ne, 
Portable and BemsPortable, 
8 te 16 Horse Power. 
Tilustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 
AMES LEFFEL & CO 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty &t.. New Yor’ 


J OHN RENEHAN. 
pneu’ ba" Want Sehr a, "hv "Braze 
fice, € rp Madi seen AV ve., between: Seen and 60th 



















FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 
to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Councis 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Den: 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 
of Steel Track in eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining and Com- 
mercial Centers of the Entire 
West and Northwest. It is the 
ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tabl es and 
information, apply to any Ticket Agent, of or add’ . 
the General Passenger Agent, Chicago, 


J.M. WHITMAN, £. 0. WICKER, B, P. WILE, 
General Manager. Traffic Manager. Past. A 


Better than Horses: 


And as for walking, thi 
is no comparison ! CLES 
Vv iat BICY 
pei ate 
are the ant on eart 
talog free. 


i>, Overman Wheel Co 
‘n ss, 





it 
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